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“ Fair seemed the Old, but fairer still 
The New the dreary void shall fill.” — WHITTIER. 

THeEy were walking slowly up from Anna Haliburton’s new cro- 
quet-ground,—half an acre of perfectly flat diluvoid alluvion, 
which had been deposited in the third cataclysm of the second gla- 
cial period of the fourth tertiary, somewhere between the Jurassic 
age and the post-pleiocene. What was more to the point, a former 
owner had dug out all the rocks, had top-dressed it every fall, had 
rolled in, twice a year, untold modii of lawn-seed, and had mown it 
twice a week with Hill’s lawn-cutter. Haliburton had just now 
bought this country-seat in Sharon, with a few rags he had, on one 
side of which was a tinge of green which would not wash out. 

The croquet-game had been in honor of what was called Felix 
Carter’s birthday. Carter, in fact, dates from the New-York orphan 
home ; but the day he celebrates is the day when he was adopted 
there, by a dear old friend. Fausta, his wife, had made him a pres- 
ent of a new croquet-set, which they were going to take to Greeley’s, 
at Waterville, with them for thesummer. But Anna Haliburton had 
insisted that the set should be first tried on her new ground. 

The truth was, it was a magnificent piece of apparatus. Croquet 
becomes a different game with such balls, and with the other appli- 
ances. The balls are not turned out of wood, but forged, so to 
speak, out of some sort of India-rubber preparation ; so that, with- 
out being too heavy, — and that is a vice,—they are of weight per- 
fectly even, they cannot warp nor split, and in years of use they 
know no change. Fausta had longed to give her husband a set, but 
did not see her way clear; for the Carters, though they live comfort- 
ably, have to buy a good many boots for the children. She had 
been to Mr. Tilton’s, and priced a set of the ebonite bails, and was 
even thinking of writing a prize story for the “* Ladies’ Commission ;” 
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when, of a sudden, the way was opened to her. It dawned on her 
as she was reading her “‘ OLD AND NEw” for May. She happened to 
notice that a set of Tilton’s croquet was one of the premiums to 
canvassers. She instantly bought three copies of that number. She 
then gave one to Mary, one to Adrian, and took one herself to tue 
sewing-society. She read to the ladies the chapter of “ Six of One ;” 
and they were all so crazy to know how it would turn out, that ten 
of them gave their names as subscribers fora year. Before night, 
Fausta had thirty new subscribers to “ OLD AND NEw;” and the 
next morning, while her husband was at the office of the “Bull of 
Bashan,” she received, and hid under the sparo-chamber bed, her 
elegant new croquet-set. 

This was the way she came to give to him so handsome a present. 
And this was the way they came to be walking up from the post- 
pleiocene ground together, she and Anna. 

“* My dear Fausta,” said Anna, “I cannot understand what they 
mean. My mother died when I was sixteen. From that time till I 
married George were seven years, when I livedin what people now call 
a flat, — we called it an attic then, —in Oswego Street. I had to 
make and mend the boys’ clothes, to do the cooking, and take care 
of the house generally. But I never felt then as if my mind were 
going to destruction, or as if I had no chance intellectually. Even 
then, I read two hours a day, generally more. Fausta, I would do 
it, rags or no rags. Well, now that we have all this fuss and feath- 
ers, — what with visits, and the carriage, and croquet, and going to 
talk about the education of the future, I do not see that I get much 
more time to read than I had then; though you would say if any- 
body could do what she chose, I could. 

* Your life was so different from mine,” said Fausta. “I was 
teaching a country school in the Western Reserve. I had fifteen 
hours to myself every day ; and, to tell the truth, I did read, — rav- 
aged over an immense amount of reading. But I am not always 
sure that any thing came of it. I was very happy reading, however. 
And I did not think then, nor do I think now, that I should have 
greatly thanked anybody who had set out to oversee my education. 
The truth is, I was a woman, and I meant to oversee it myself.” 

“ But you would have liked, what you have now, a chance to go to 
Dr. Gray’s botany classes, or Mr. Lowell’s English literature ?” 

*“‘Of course I should. Anybody would, who was not a fool. 
What I am asking is, whether I wanted then to bind myself.in a 
college course laid out by some one else; indeed, whether it was not 
better for me, that I was doing my day’s work side by side by my 
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day’s study. Just as you seem to think that your day’s work, hard 
as it was, gave a zest to the reading.” 

These two ladies had been in regular attendance almost every 
week on a curious and valuable series of conversations, which have 
been held this winter, for the practical discussion of questions relat- 
ing to the education of women. The late Mr. Simmons, on his 
death in Boston, left a large fund to trustees, with directions that 
they should apply it to the foundation of institutions for the educa- 
tion of women in such ways that they might be able to earn their 
living. As the trustees have pressed their inquiries among persons 
most engaged in the subject, a series of meetings of the first inter- 
est have been held, attended by the most intelligent women of ‘Bos- 
ton and its neighborhood, who have heard from both the presidents 
Eliot, Pres. White, Mr. Emerson, Mr. Higginson, Dr. Clarke, Dr. 
Hedge, Mr. Waterston, Miss Beecher, and Mrs. Stowe, and from 
many other students of education, their notions in this matter. The 
discussions of the subject have called wide attention. They have ex- 
tended into many other circles; and so it was that Anna Haliburton 
and Fausta Carter we.2 talking over these things, and, as it hap- 
pened, the four gentlemen and the two ladies who were behind 
them with the mallets and the balls. : 

They all gathered on the back piazza, and continued the conver- 
sation. 

“‘ Were you saying,” said Ingham, “that there was a lack of infor- 
mation about it? You would hardly say that if you had read our 
college numbers of last year, or if you had seen Andrew White’s 
report on Mr. Sage’s proposition ;”” and he took it out of his pocket, 
and tossed it into Mrs. Haliburton’s lap. 

“ How could I have seen it,” said she, “ when you have only 
just taken it from the post-office yourself?” and she turned it over. 

“T read it,” continued Ingham, “ as I rode out in the train. It is 
as sensible, and it is as full of meat, as White’s pamphlets always are. 
Such a comfort, as Dr. Hedge says, to find somebody that knows 
something. Just read to them, Anna, some of those passages.” 

And Anna read some passages which the reader of “OLD AND 
NEw ” will find at the beginning of our “ Record of Progress.” 

And then the ladies began turning over the pamphlet ; and they 
found in it a great deal which they read in triumph to the men. 

“* The information which I want,” said Mrs. Ingham, “ is as to the real 
demand, — what the women themselves require. Ten years ago I 
did my best in Boston to find ten young women, who had left school, 
who wanted to give the mornings of alternate days to regular study, 
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with regular teachers; and I could not find one. They had other 
things to see to.” 

George Hackmatack took his cigar out of his mouth long enough 
to say, — 

“ They had the German to dance, and their hats to trim, and their 
flounces to scallop; and they had to go to church at every hour of 
the day or night when Ingham, or the bishops, or anybody else, chose 
to marry anybody.” And his wife added, — 

** And they had to carry on the Orphans’ Home, and the Children’s 
Hospital, and the Temporary Home, and forty other charities. 
They had to copy letters for their grandfathers. They had to wash 
the teacups and saucers, and keep the little children out of your way 
when you came home ; and there was not one of them who knew 
how to dance the German, or knew the top of a flounce from the 
bottom, or ever trimmed a hat in her life, or wanted to.” 

*‘ And whatever they wanted,” said Mrs. Ingham, “ that was ten 
years ago. This spring, here are Dr. Gray’s lectures on Botany, 
which require the best part of five hours a day, if you go to 
Cambridge, as I do, do your work there, and return: the attendance 
is two days or three days in the week. It is regular work, — study, 
writing, and not listening merely ; and he has had to stop the sale of 
tickets because the lecture-room is full. There are fifty in regular 
attendance.” 

* None the less is it true,’ said Mr. Ingham, “ that a woman is a 
woman when she is eighteen ; but I never saw a man who was a day 
younger than twenty-one, and I have known a good many boys of 
thirty. It must be remembered,” he said, as the tea-bell rang, ‘* that 
these boys and girls go on side by side, the girls maturing faster 
than the boys. At eighteen, you say, they leave school. The boy is 
not ready to choose his profession. The young woman, for she is a 
woman, does not object to choose hers. If she means to teach, she 
will begin. If she is to be an artist, she will begin. And never was 
there better or harder work, nor better teaching, than in William 
Hunt’s art-school, where all the pupils were women. If she wants 
to be a botanist, she will know it then. At five and twenty she will 
perhaps be more willing to enter on such study than at eighteen. 
But at eighteen she will not, commonly, want to engage herself in 
the general work of a college, while a boy is still willing to. What 
you want to provide for your women, as it~seems to me, are first- 
rate classes, in different specialities or professions, rather than what 
you call colleges.” 

And they went in to tea. 
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THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER; 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL STORY. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MR. MORLEY. 


As soon as my cousin Judy re- 
turned from Hastings, I called to see 
her, and found them all restored, ex- 
cept Amy, a child of between eight 
and nine. There was nothing very 
definite the matter with her, but she 
was white and thin, and looked wist- 
ful; the blue of her eyes had grown 
pale, and her fair locks had nearly 
lost the curl which had so well suited 
her rosy cheeks. She had been her 
father’s pride for her looks, and her 
mother’s for her sayings, —at once 
odd and simple. Judy that morning 
reminded me how,'one night, when 
she was about three years old, some 
time after she had gone to bed, she 
had called her nurse, and insisted on 
her mother’s coming. Judy went, 
prepared to find her feverish; for 
there had been jam-making that day, 
and she feared she had been having 
more than the portion which on such 
an occasion fell to her share. When 
she reached the nursery, Amy begged 
to be taken up that she might say 
her prayers over again. Her mother 
objected; but the child insisting, in 
that, pretty, petulant way which so 
pleased her father, she yielded, think- 
ing she must have omitted some 
clause in her prayers, and be there- 
fore troubled in her conscience. Amy 
accordingly kneeled by the bedside 
in her night-gown, and, having gone 
over all her petitions from beginning 
to end, paused a moment before the 
final word, and inserted the follow- 
ing special and peculiar request: 


“And, p’ease God, give me some 
more jam to-morrow-day, for ever 
and ever. Amen.” 

I remember my father being quite 
troubled when he heard that the child 
had been rebuked for offering what 
was probably her very first genuine 
prayer. The rebuke, however, had 
little effect on the equanimity of. the 
petitioner, for she was fast asleep a 
moment after it. 

“There is one thing that puzzles 
and annoys me,” said Judy. “I 
can’t think what it means. My hus- 
band tells me that Miss Clare was so 
rude to him, the day before we left for 
Hastings, that he would rather not 
be aware of it any time she is in the 
house. Those were his very words. 
‘I will not interfere with your doing 
as you think proper,’ he said, ‘seeing 
you consider yourself under such ob- 
ligation to her; and I should be sorry 
to deprive her of the advantage of 
giving lessons in a house like this; 
but I wish you to be careful that the 
girls do not copy her manners. She 
has not by any means escaped the 
influence of the company she keeps.’ 
I was utterly astonished, you may 
well think; but I could get no fur- 
ther explanation from him. He only 
said that when I wished to have her 
society of an evening, I must let him 
know, because he would then dine at 
his club. Not knowing the grounds 
of his offence, there was little other 
argument I could use than the reiter- 
ation of my certainty that he must © 
have misunderstood her. ‘ Not in the 
least,’ he said. ‘I have no doubt she 
is to you every thing amiable; but 
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she has taken some unaccountable 
aversion to me, and loses no opportu- 
nity of showing it. And I don’t 
think I deserve it.’ I told him I was 
so sure he did not deserve it, that I 
must believe there was some mistake. 
But he only-shook his head and raised 
his newspaper. You must help me, 
little coz.” 

“How am I to help you, Judy 
dear?” I returned. “TI can’t inter- 
fere between husband and wife, you 
know. If I dared such a thing, he 
would quarrel with me too — and 
rightly.” 

“No, no,” she returned, laughing: 
“T don’t want your intercession. I 
only want you to find out from Miss 
Clare whether she knows how she has 
so mortally offended my husband. I 
believe she knows nothing about it. 
She has a rather abrupt manner some- 
times, you know; but then my hus- 
band is not so silly as to have taken 
such deep offence at that. Help me, 
now —there’s a dear ! ” 

I promised I would, and hence 
came the story I have already given. 
But Marion was so distressed at the 
result of her words, and so anxious 
that Judy should not be hurt, that 
she begged me, if I could manage 
it without a breach of verity, to avoid 
disclosing the matter; especially see- 
ing Mr. Morley himself judged it too 
heinous to impart to his wife. 

How to manage it I could not think. 
But at length we arranged it between 
us. I told Judy that Marion con- 
fessed to having said something which 
had offended Mr. Morley; that she 
was very sorry, and hoped she need 
not say that such had not been her 
intention, but that, as Mr. Morley 
evidently preferred what had passed 
between them to remain unmentioned, 
to disclose it would be merely to swell 
the mischief. It would be better for 


them all, she requested me to say, 
that she should give up her lessons 
for the present; and therefore she 
hoped Mrs. Morley would excuse hez. 
When I gave the message, Judy cried, 
and said nothing. When the chil- 
dren heard that Marion. was not com- 
ing for a while, Amy cried, the other 
girls looked very grave, and the boys 
protested. 

I have already mentioned that the 
fault I most disliked in those children 
was their incapacity for being petted. 
Something of it still remains ; but of 
late I have remarked a considerable 
improvement in this respect. They 
have not only grown in kindness, but 
in the gift of receiving kindness. I 
cannot but attribute this, in chief 
measure, to their illness and the love- 
ly nursing of Marion. . They do not 
yet go to their mother for petting, 
and from myself will only endure it; 
but they are eager after such crumbs 
as Marion, by no means lavish of it, 
will vouchsafe them. 

Judy insisted that I should let Mr. 
Morley hear Marion’s message. 

“But the message is not to Mr. 
Morley,” I said. “Marion would 
never have thought of sending one to 
him.” 

“But if I ask you to repeat it in 
his hearing, you will not refuse ? ” 

To this I consented; but I fear she 
was disappointed in the result. Her 
husband only smiled sarcastically, 
drew in his chin, and showvd himself 
a little more cheerful than «sual. 

One morning, about two montha 
after, as I was sitting in the drawing- 
room, with my baby on the floor be- 
side me, I was surprised to see Judy’s 
brougham pull up at the little gate — 
for it was early. When she got out, 


I perceived at once that something 
was amiss, and ran to open the door. 
Her eyes were red, and her cheeks 

















ashy. The moment we reached the 
drawing-room, she sunk on the couch 
and burst into tears. — 

“Judy!” I cried, “what is the 
matter? Is Amy worse?” 

“No, no, cozzy dear; but we are 
ruined. We haven’t a penny in the 
world.: The children will be beg- 
gars.” i 

And there were the gay little 
horses champing their bits at the 
door, and the coachman sitting in all 
his glory, erect and impassive ! 

I did my best to quiet her, urging 
no questions. With difficulty I got 
her to swallow a glass of wime, after 
which, with many interruptions and 
fresh outbursts of misery, she man- 
aged to let me understand that her 
husband had been speculating, and 
had failed. I could hardly believe 
myself awake. Mr. Morley was the 
last man I should have thought capa- 
ble either of speculating, or of failing 
in it if he did. 

Knowing nothing about business, I 
shall not attempt to explain the par- 
ticulars. Coincident failures amongst 
his correspondents had contributed to 
his fall. Judy said he had not been 
like himself for months, but it was 
only the night before that he had 
told her they must give up their 
house in Bolivar Square, and take a 
small one in the suburbs. For any 
thing he could see, he said, he must 
look out for a situation. 

“Still you may be happier than 
ever, Judy. I can tell you that hap- 
piness does not depend on riches,” I 
said, though I could not help crying 
with her. . 

“It’s a different thing though, 
after you’ve been used to them,” she 
answered. “But the question is of 


bread for my children, not of putting 
down my carriage.” 
She rose hurriedly. 
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“Where are you going? Is there 
any thing I can do for you?” I 
asked. 

“Nothing,” she answered. “TI 
left my husband at Mr. Baddeley’s. 
He is as rich as Croesus, and could 
write him a check that would float 
him.” 

“ He’s too rich to be generous, I’m 
afraid,” I said. 

-“ What do you mean by that?” 
she asked. 

“Tf he be so generous, how does it 
come that he is so rich ?” 
“Why, his father 

money.” 

“Then he most likely takes after 
his father. Percivale says he does 
not believe a huge fortune was ever 
made of nothing, without such pinch- 
ing of one’s self and such scraping of 
others, or else such speculation, as is 
essentially dishonorable.” 

“ He stands high,” murmured Judy 
hopelessly. 

“ Whether what is dishonorable be 
also disreputable depends on - how 
many there are of his own sort in 
the society in which he moves.” 

“ Now, coz, you know nothing to 
his discredit, and he’s our last hope.” 

“T will say no more,” I answered. 
“T hope I may be ovite wrong. Only 
I should expect nothing of him.” 

When she reached Mr. Baddeley’s 
her husband was gone. Having 
driven to his counting-house, and 
been shown into his private room, she 
found him there with his head be- 
tween his hands. The great man 
had declined doing any thing for 
him, and had even rebuked him for 
his imprudence, without wasting a 
thought on the fact that every penny 
he himself possessed was the result of 
the boldest speculation on the part of 
his father. A very few days only would 
elapse before the falling due of certain 


made _ the 
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bills must at once disclose the state 
of his affairs. 

As soon as she had left me, Perci- 
vale not being at home, I put on my 
bonnet, and went to find Marion. I 
must tell her every thing that caused 
me either joy or sorrow; and besides, 
she had ali the right that love could 
give to know of Judy’s distress. I 
knew all her engagements, and there- 
fore where to find her; and sent in 
my card, with the pencilled intima- 
tion that I would wait the close of 
her lesson. In a few minutes she 
came out and got into the cab. At 
once I told her my sad news. 

“Could you take me to Cambridge 
Square to my next engagement?” 
she said. 

I was considerably surprised at the 
cool way in which she received the 
communication, but of course I gave 
the necessary directions. 

“Ts there any thing to be done?” 
she asked, after a pause. 

“T know of nothing,” I answered. 

Again she sat silent for a few min- 
utes. 

“ One can’t move without knowing 
all the circumstances and particu 
she said atlength. “And how to get 
atthem? He wouldn’t make a confi- 
dante of me,” she said, smiling sadly. 

“ Ah! you little think what vast 
sums are concerned in such a failure 
as his!” I remarked, astounded that 
one with her knowledge of the world 
should talk as she did. 

“Tt will be best,” she said, after 
still another pause, “to go to Mr. 
Blackstone. He has a wonderful ac- 
quaintance with business for a clergy- 
man, and knows many of the city 
people.” 

“What could any clergyman do in 
such a case?” I returned. “For Mr. 
Blackstone, Mr. Morley would not 
accept even consolation at his hands.” 


“ The time for that is not come yet,” 
said Marion. “ We must try to help 
him some other way first. We will, 
if we can, make friends with him by 
means of the very Mammon that has 
all but ruined him.” 

She spoke of the great merchant 
just as she might of Richard, or any 
of the bricklayers or mechanics, whose 
spiritual condition she pondered that 
she might aid it. 

“But what could’ Mr. Blackstone 
do?” I insisted. 

“All I should want of him would be 
to find out for me what Mr. Morley’s 
liabilities are, and how much would 
serve to tide him over the bar of his 
present difficulties. I suspect he has 
few friends who would risk any thing 
for him. I understand he is no favor- 
ite in the city; and if friendship do 
not come in, he must be stranded. 
You believe him an honorable man, — 
do you not?” she asked abruptly. 

“Tt never entered my head to 
doubt it,” I replied. 

The moment we reached Combiidge 
Square she jumped out, ran up the 
steps, and knocked at -the door. I 


,” waited, wondering if she was going to 


leave me thus without a farewell. 
When the door was opened, she merely 
gave a message to the man, and the 
same instant was again in the cab by 
my side. 

“Now I am free!” she said, and 
told the man to drive to Mile End. 

“I fear I can’t go with you so far, 
Marion,” I said. “I must go home — 
I have so much to see to, and you can 
do quite as well without me. I don’t 
know what you intend, but please 
don’t let any thing come out. I can 
trust you, but ” — 

“Tf you can trust me, I can trust 
Mr. Blackstone.- He is the most cau- 
tious man in the world. Shall I get 
out, and take another cab?” 
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“No. You can drop me at Totten- 
ham Court Road, and I will go home 
But you must let me 


by omnibus. 
pay the cab.” 

“No, no; I am richer than you: I 
have no children. What fun it is to 
spend money for Mr. Morley, and lay 
him under an obligation he will never 
know! ” she said, laughing. 

The result of her endeavors was, that 
Mr. Blackstone, by a circuitous suc- 
cession of introductions, reached Mr. 
Morley’s confidential clerk, whom he 
was able so far to satisfy concerning 
his object in desiring the informa- 
tion, that he made him a full disclosure 
of the condition of affairs, and stated 
what sum would be sufficient to carry 
them over their difficulties; though, 
he added, the greatest care, and every 
possible reduction of expenditure for 
some years, would be indispensable to 
their complete restoration. 

Mr. Blackstone carried his discover- 
ies to Miss Clare, and she to Lady 
Bernard. ; 

‘My dear Marion,” said Lady Ber- 
nard, “this is a serious matter you 
suggest. The man may be honest, 
and yet it may be of no use trying to 
help him. I don’t want to bolster 
him up for a few months in order to 
see my money go after his. That’s 
not what I’ve got to do with it. No 
doubt I could lose as much as you 
mention, without being crippled by it, 
for I hope it’s no disgrace in me to be 
rich, as it’s none in you to be poor; 
but I hate waste, and I will not be 
guilty of it. If Mr. Morley will con- 
vince me and any friend or man of 
business to whom I may refer the mat- 
ter, that there is good probability of 
his recovering himself by means of it, 
then, and not till then, I shall feel 
justified in risking the amount. For, 
as you say, it would prevent much 
misery to many besides that good- 


hearted creature; Mrs. Morley, and 
her children. It is worth doing if 
it'can be done — not worth trying if 
it can’t.” 

“Shall I write for you, and ask 
him to come and see you?” 

“No, my dear. If I do a kindness, 
I must do it humbly. It is a great 
liberty to take with a man to offer 
him a kindness. I must go to him. 
I could not use the same freedom with 
@ man in misfortune as with one in 
prosperity. I would have such a one 
feel that his money or his poverty 
made no difference to me; and Mr. 
Morley wants that lesson, if any man 
does. Besides, after all, I may not be 
able to do it for him, and he would 
have good reason to be hurt if I 
had made him dance attendance on 
me.” 

The same evening Lady Bernard’s 
shabby one-horse-brougham stopped 
at Mr. Morley’s door. She asked to 
see Mrs. Morley, and through her had 
an interview with her husband. With- 
out circumlocution, she’ told him that 
if he would lay his affairs before her 
and a certain accountant she named, 
to use their judgment regarding them 
in the hope of finding it ‘possible to 
serve him, they would wait upon-him 
for that purpose at any time and place 
he pleased. Mr. Morley expressed 
his obligation, — not very warmly, 
she said, — repudiating, however, the 
slightest objection to her ladyship’s 
knowing now what all the world must 
know the next day but one. 

Early the following morning Lady 
Bernard and the accountant met Mr. 
Morley at his place in the city, and 
by three o’clock in the afternoon 
fifteen thousand pounds were handed 
in to his account at his banker’s. 

The carriage was put down, the 
butler, one of the footmen, and the 
lady’s maid, were dismissed, and 
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household arrangements fitted to a 
different scale. 

One consequence of this chastise- 
ment, as of the preceding, was, that 
the whole family drew yet moreclosely 
and lovingly together; and I must 
say for Judy, that, after a few weeks 
of what she called poverty, her spirits 
seemed in no degree the worse for the 
trial. 

At Marion’s earnest entreaty no 
one told either Mr. or Mrs. Morley 
of the share she had had in saving his 
credit and social position. For some 
time she suffered from doubt as to 
whether she had had any right to in- 
terpose in the matter, and might not 
have injured Mr. Morley by depriving 
him of the discipline of poverty ; but 
she reasoned with herself, that, had 
it been necessary for him, her efforts 
would have been frustrated ; and re- 
minded herself, that, although his com- 
mercial credit had escaped, it must 
still be a considerable trial to him to 
live in reduced style. 

But that it was not all the trial 
needful for him, was soon apparent ; 
for his favorite Amy began to pine 
more rapidly, and Judy saw, that, ex- 
cept some change speedily took place, 
they could not have her with them 
long. The father, however, refused 
to admit the idea that she was in 
danger. I suppose he felt as if, were 
he once to allow the possibility of 
losing her, from that moment there 
would be no stay between her and the 
grave: it would be a giving of her 
over to death. But whatever Dr. 
Brand suggested was eagerly followed. 
When the chills of autumn drew near, 
her mother took her to Ventnor; but 
little change followed, and before the 
new year she was gone. It was the 
first. death, beyond that of an infant, 
they had had in their family, and 
took place at a time when the pres- 
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sure of business obligations rendered 
it impossible for her father to be out 
of London; he could only go to lay 
her in the earth, and bring back his 
wife. Judy had never seen him weep 
before. Certainly I never saw such a 
change in a man, He was literally 
bowed with grief, as if he bore a 
material burden on his back. The 
best feelings of his nature, unimpeded 
by any jar to his self-importance or 
his prejudices, had been able to spend 
themselves on the lovely little crea- 
ture ; and I do not believe any other 
suffering than the loss of such a child 
could have brought into’ play that in 
him which was purely human. 

He was at home one morning, ill 
for the first time in his ‘life, when 
Marion called on Judy. While she 
waited in the drawing-room, he en- 
tered. He turned the moment he 
saw her, but had not taken two steps 
towards the door, when he turned 
again, and approached her. She 
went to meet him. He held out his 
hand. 

“She was very fond of you, Miss 
Clare,” he said. “She was talking 
about you the very last time I saw 
her. Let by-gones be by-gones be- 
tween us.” , 

“T was very rough and rude to you, 


Mr. Morley, and I am very sorry,” 


said Marion. 

“But you spoke the truth,” he re- 
joined. “TI thought I was: above be- 
ing spoken to like a sinner, but I don’t 
know now why not.” 

He sat down ona couch, and leaned 
his head on his hand. Marion took - 
a chair near him, but could not 
speak. 

“Tt is very hard,” he murmured 
at length. 

* Whom the Lord loveth he chas- 
teneth,” said Marion. 

“That may be true in some cases, 
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but I have no right to believe it ap- 
plies to me. He loved the child, I 
would fain believe; for I dare not 
think of her either as having ceased 
to be, or as alone in the world to 
which she has gone. You do think, 
Miss Clare, do you not, that we 
shall know our friends in another 
world ?” 

“TI believe,” answered Marion, 
“that God sent you that child for the 
express purpose of enticing you back 
to himself; and if I believe any thing 
at all, I believe that the gifts of God 
are without repentance.” 

Whether or not he understood her 
she could not tell, for at this point 
Judy camein. Seeing them together, 
she would have withdrawn again ; but 
her husband called her, with more 
tenderness in his voice than Marion 

_could have imagined belonging to it. 

“ Come, my dear. Miss Clare and 
I were talking about our little angel. 
I didn’t think ever to speak of her 
again, but I fear I am growing fool- 
ish. Ail the strength is out of me; 
and I feel so tired—so weary of 
every thing!” 

She sat down beside him, and took 
his hand. Marion crept away to the 
children. An hour after, Judy found 
her in the nursery, with the youngest 
on her knee, and the rest all about 

her. She was telling them that we 
were sent into this world to learn to 
be good, and then go back to God 
from whom we came, like little Amy. 

“ When I go out to-mowwow,” said 
one little fellow, about four years old, 
“T’ll look up into the sky- vewy hard, 
wight up; and then I shall see Amy, 
and God saying to her, ‘Hushaby, 
poo’ Amy! You bette’ now, Amy?’ 
Sha’n’t I, Mawion ?” 

She had taught them to call her 
Marion. ‘ 

“No, my pet: you might look and 
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look, all day long, and every day, and 
never see God or Amy.” 

“Then they ain’t there!” he ex- 
claimed indignantly. 

“God is there, anyhow,” she an- 
swered; “only you can’t see him 
that way.” 

“I don’t care about seeing God,” 
said the next elder: “it’s Amy I 
want to see. Do tell me, Marion, 
how we are to see Amy. It’s too bad 
if we’re never to see her again; and I 
don’t think it’s fair.” 

“TI will tell you the only way 1 
know. When Jesus was in the 
world, he told us that all who had 
clean hearts should see God. That's 
how Jesus himself saw God.” 

“It’s Amy, I tell you, Marion — 
it’s not God I want to see,” insisted 
the one who had last spoken. 

“Well, my dear, but how cau you 
see Amy if you can’t even see God? 
If Amy be in God’s arms, the first 
thing, in order to find her, is to find 
God. To be good is the only way to 
get near to anybody. When you're 
naughty, Willie, you can’t get near 
your mamma, can you?” 

“Yes,I can. I can get close up to 
her.” ' 

“Ts that near enough? Would 
you be quite content with that? 
Even when she turns away her face, 
and won’t look at you?” 

The little caviller was silent. 

“Did you ever see God, Marion?” 
asked one of the-girls. 

She thought for a moment before 
giving an answer. 

“No,” she said. “ I’ve seen things 
just after he had done them; and 
I think I’ve rd him speak 
to me; but I’ve never seen him 
yet.” 

“Then you’re not good, Marion,” 
said the free-thinker of the group. 

“No: that’s just it. But I hope 
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to be good some day, and then I shall 
seehim.” . 

* How do you grow good, Marion?” 
asked the girl. 

“God is always trying to make me 


good,” she answered; “and I try not ~ 


to interfere with him.” 

“But sometimes you forget, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“ And what do you do then ?” 

“Then I’m sorry and unhappy, and 
begin to try again.” 

“And God don’t mind much, does 
he?” 

“He minds very much until I 
mind; but after that he forgets it 
all, — takes all my naughtiness and 
throws it behind his back, and won’t 
look at it.” 

“That’s very good of God,” said 
the reasoner, but with such a self- 
satisfied air in his approval, that 
Marion thought it time to stop. 

She came straight to me, and told 
me, with a face perfectly radiant, of 
the alteration in Mr. Morley’s be- 
havior to her, and, what was of much 
more consequence, the evident change 
that had begun to be wrought in him. 

I am not prepared to say that he 
has, as yet, shown a very shining 
light, ‘but that some change has 
passed is evident in the whole man 
of him. I think the eternal wind 
must now be able to get in through 
some chink or other which the loss 
of his child has left behind. And, 
if the change were not going on, 
surely he would ere now have re- 
turned to his wallowing in the mire 
of Mammon; for his former fortune 
is, I understand, all but restored to 
him. 

I fancy his growth in goodness 
might be known and measured by his 
progress in appreciating Marion. He 
still regards her as extreme in her no- 


tions; but it is curious to see how, as 
they gradually sink into his under- 
standing, he comes to adopt them 
as, and even to mistake them for, his 
own. 


CHAPTER Xxix. 
A STRANGE TEXT. 


For some time after the events last 
related, things went on pretty smooth- 
ly with us for several years. Indeed, 
although I must confess that what I 
said in my haste, when Mr. 8. wanted 
me to write this book, namely, that 
nothing had ever happened to me 
worth telling, was by no means correct, 
and that I have found out my mistake 
in the process of writing it; yet, on 
the other hand, it must be granted 
that my story could never have reach- 
ed the mere bulk required if I had 
not largely drawn upon the history of 
my friends to supplement my own. 
And it needs no prophetic gift to fore- 
see that it will be the same to the end 
of the book. The lives of these friends, 
however, have had so much to do with 
all that is most precious to me in our 
own life, that, if I were to leave out 
only all that did not immediately touch 
upon the latter, the book, whatever it 
might appear to others, could not 
possibly then appear to myself any 
thing like a real representation of my 
actual life and experiences. The 
drawing might be correct, — but the 
color? 

. What with my children, and the 
increase of social duty resulting from 
the growth of acquaintance, — oc- 
casioned in part by my success in per- 
suading Percivale to mingle a little 
more with his fellow-painters, — my 
heart and mind and hands were all 
pretty fully occupied; but I still man- 
aged to see Marion two or three times 
a week, and to spend about so many 
hours with her, sometimes alone, some- 


























times with her. friends as well. Her 
society did much to keep my heart 
open, and to prevent it from becoming 
selfishly absorbed in its cares for hus- 
band and children. For love which 
is only concentrating its force, that is, 
which is not at the same time widen- 
ing its circle, is itself doomed, and for 
its objects ruinous, be those objects 
ever so sacred. God himself could 
never be content that his children 
should love him only; nor has he 
allowed the few to succeed who have 
tried after it: perhaps their divinest 
success has been their most mortifying 
failure. Indeed, for exclusive love 
sharp suffering is often sent as the 
needful cure, — needful to break the 
stony crust which, in the name of love 
for one’s own, gathers about the 
divinely glowing core; a crust which, 
promising to cherish by keeping in the 
heat, would yet gradually thicken un- 
til all was crust; for truly, in things 
of the heart and spirit, as the warmth 
ceases to spread, the molten mass with- 
in ceases to glow, until at length, but 
for the divine care and discipline, there 
would be no love left for even spouse 
or child, only for self,—which is 
eternal death. 

For some time I had seen a consider- 
able change in Roger. It reached 
even to his dress. Hitherto, when 
got up for dinner, he was what I was 
astonished to hear my eldest boy, the 
other day, call “a howling swell ;” but 
at other times he did not even escape 
remark, — not for the oddity merely, 
but the slovenliness of his attire. He 
had worn, for more years than I dare 
guess, a brown coat, of some rich-look- 
ing stuff, whose long pile was stuck 
together in many places with spots 
and dabs of paint, so that he looked 
like our long-haired Bedlington terrier 
Fido, towards the end of the week in 
muddy weather. This was now dis- 
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carded ; so far at least, as to be hung 
up in his brother’s study, to be at 
hand when he did any thing for him 
there, and replaced by a more civilized 
garment of tweed, of which he actu- 
ally showéd himself a little careful : 
while, if his necktie was red, it was 
of a very deep and rich red, and he 
had seldom worn one at all before; 
and his brigand-looking felt hat was 
exchanged for one of half the altitude, 
which he did not erush on his head 
with quite as many indentations as its 
surface could hold. He also began 
to go to church with us sometimes. 
But there was a greater and more - 
significant change than any of these. 
We found that he was sticking more 
steadily towork. I can hardly say his 
work; for he was Jack-of-all-trades, 
as I have already indicated. He had 
a small income, left him by an old 
maiden aunt with whom he had been 
a favorite, which had hitherto seemed 
to do him nothing but harm, enabling 
him to alternate fits of comparative 
diligence with fits of positive idleness. 
I have said also, I believe, that, al- 
though he could do nothing thorough- 
ly, application alone was wanted to 
enable him to distinguish himself in 
more than one thing. His forte was 
engraving on wood; and my husband 
said, that, if he could do so well, with 
so little practice as he had had, he 
must be capable of becoming an ad- 
mirable engraver, To our delight, 
then, we discovered, all at once, that 
he had been working steadily for three 
months for the Messrs. D——, whose 
place was not far from our house. He 
had said nothing about it to his broth- 
er, probably from having good reason 
to fear that he would regard it only as 
a spurt. Having now, however, exe- 
cuted a block which greatly pleased 
himself, he had brought a proof im- 
pression to show Percivale ; who, more 
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pleased with it than even Roger him- 
self, gave him a hearty congratulation, 
and told him it would be a shame if he 
did not bring his execution in that art 
to perfection ; from which, judging by 
the present specimen, he said it could 
not be far off. The words brought into 
Roger’s face an expression of modest 
gratification which it rejoiced me to 
behold: he accepted Percivale’s appzo- 
bation more like a son than a brother, 
with a humid glow in his eyes and 
hardly a word on his lips. It seemed 
to me that the child in his heart had 
begun to throw off the swaddling 
clothes which foolish mauhood had 
wrapped around it, and the germ of 
his being was about to assert itself. 
T have seldom indeed seen Percivale 
look so pleased. 

“ Do me a dozen as good as that,” 
he said, “and I'll have the proofs 
framed in silver gilt.” 

It has been done; but the proofs 
had to wait longer for the frame than 
Percivale for the proofs. 

But he need have held out no such 
bribe of brotherly love, for there was 
another love already ai work in him- 
self more than sufficing to the affair. 
But I check myselt: who shall say 
what iove is sufficing for this or for 
that? Who, with the most enduring 
and ‘most passionate love his heart 
can hold, will venture to say that he 
could have done without the love of a 
brother? Who will say that he could 
have done without the love of the 
dog whose bones have lain moulder- 
ing in his garden for twenty years? 
It is enough to say that there was a 
more engrossing, a more marvellous 
love at work. 

Roger always, however, took a half- 
holiday on Saturdays, and now gen- 
erally came to us. On one of these 
occasions I said to him, — 

* Wouldn’t you like to come and 
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hear Marion play to her friends this 
evening, Roger?” 

“Nothing would give me greater 
pleasure,” he answered; and we 
went. 

It was delightful. In my opinion 
Marion is a real artist. I do not 
claim for her the higher art of origi- 
nation, though I could claim for her 
a much higher faculty than the artis- 
tic itself. I suspect, for instance, that 
Moses was a greater man than the 
writer of the Book of Job, notwith- 
standing that the poet moves me sv 
much more than the divine politician. 
Marion combined in a wonderful way 
the critical faculty with the artistic ; 
which two, however much of the one 
may be found without the other, are 
mutually essential to the perfection 
of each. While she uttered from 
herself, she heard with her audience ; 
while she played and sung with her 
own fingers and mouth, she at the 
same time listened with their ears, 
knowing what they must feel, as well 
as what she meant toutter. And hence 
it was, I think, that she came into 
such vital contact with them, even 
through her piano. 

As we returned home, Roger said, 
after some remark of mine of a cog 
nate sort, — 

“Does she never try to teach them 
any thing, Ethel?” 

“She is constantly teaching them, 
whether she tries or not,” I answered. 
“If you can make any one believe 
that there is something somewhere to 
be trusted, is not that the best lesson 
you can give him? That can be 
taught only by being such that peo- 
ple cannot but trust you.” 

“T didn’t need to be told that,” he 
answered. “ What I want to know 
is, whether or not she ever teaches 
them by word of mouth,—an ordi- 
nary and inferior mode, if you will.” 
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“Tf you had ever heard her, you 
would not call hers an ordinary or 
inferior mode,” I returned. “ Her 
teaching is the outcome of her life, 
the blossom of her being, and there- 
fore has the whole force of her living 
truth to back it.” 

“ Have I offended you, Ethel ?” he 
asked. 

Then I saw, that, in my eagerness 
to glorify my friend, I had made my- 
self unpleasant to Roger, — a fault of 
which I had been dimly conscious 
before now. Marion would never 
have fallen into that error. She 
always made her friends feel that she 
was with them, side by side with 
them, and ,turning her face in the 
same direction, before she attempted 
to lead them farther. 

I assured him that he had not of- 
fended me, but that I had been fool- 
ishly backing him from the front, as 
I once heard an Irishman say, — some 
of whose bulls were very good milch 
cows. 

“She teaches them every Sunday 
evening,” I added. 

“ Have you ever heard her?” 

“More than once. And I never 
heard any thing like it.” 

“Could you take me with you 
some time ? ” he asked, in an assumed 
tone of ordinary interest, out of which, 
however, he could not keep a slight 
tremble. 

“T don’t know. I don’t quite see 
why I shouldn’t. And yet” — 

“Men do go,” urged Roger, as if 
it were a mere half-indifferent sug- 
gestion. 

“Oh, yes! you would have plenty 
to keep you in countenance!” I 
returned, — “ men enough — and 
worth teaching, too— some of them 
at least!” 

“Then, I don’t see why she should 
object to me for another.” 
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“T don’t know that she would. 
You are not exactly of the sort, you 
know — that” — 

“T don’t see the difference. I see 
no essential difference, at least. The 
main thing is, that I am in want of 
teaching, as much as any of them. 
And if she stands on circumstances, 
I am a working-man as much as any 
of them—perhaps more than most 
of them. Few of them work after 
midnight, I should think, as I do, not 
unfrequently.” 

“ Still, all admitted, I should hardly 
like” — 

“T didn’t mean you were to take 
me without asking her,” he said: 
“T should never have dreamed of 
that.” 

“ And if I were to ask her, I am 
certain she would refuse. But,” I add- 
ed, thinking over the matter a little, 
“T will take you without asking her. 
Come with me to-morrow night. I 
don’t think she will have the heart to 
send you away.” 

“T will,” he answered, with more 
gladness in his voice than he intended, 
I think, to manifest itself. 

We arranged that he should call - 
for me at a certain hour. 

I told Percivale, and he pretended 
to grumble that I was taking Roger 
instead of him. 

“Tt was Roger, and not you, that 
made the request,” I returned. “I 
can’t say I see why you should go 
because Roger asked. A woman’s 
logic is not equal to that.” 

“T didn’t mean he wasn’t to go. 
But why shouldn’t I be done good to 
as well as he?” 

“Tf you really want to go,” I said, 
“T don’t see why you shouldn’t. It’s 
ever so much better than going to any 
church I know of —exceptone. But 
we must be prudent. I can’t take 
more than one the first time. We 
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must get the thin edge of the wedge 
in first.” ; 

“ And you count Roger the thin 
edge ? ” 

“¢< Yes.” 

“ T’'ll tell him so.” 

“Do. The thin edge, mind, with- 
out which the thicker the rest is the 
more useless! Tell him that if you 
like. But, seriously, I quite expect 
to take you there, too, the Sunday 


_ after.” 


Roger and I went. Intending to 
be a little late, we found when we 
reached the house, that, as we had 
wished, the class was already begun. 
In going up the stairs, we saw very 
few of the grown inhabitants, but in 
several of the rooms, of which the 
doors stood open, elder girls taking 
care of the younger children; in 
one, a boy nursing the baby with 
as much interest as any girl could 
have shown. We lingered on the 
way, wishing to give Marion time to 
get so thoroughly into her work that 


_ ghe could take no notice of our intru- 


sion. When we reached the last stair 
we could at length hear her voice, of 
which the first words we could dis- 
tinguish, as we still ascended, were, — 

“T will now read to you the chap- 
ter of which I spoke.” 

The door being open, we could hear 
well enough, although she was sitting 
where we could not see her. We 
would not show ourselves until the 
reading was ended: so much, at least, 
we might overhear without offence. 

Before she had read many words, 
Roger and I began to cast strange 
looks on each other. For this was 
the chapter she read : — 

“And Joseph, wheresoever he 
went in the city, took the Lord Jesus 
with him, where he was sent for 
to work, to make gates, or milk- 
pails, or sieves, or boxes; the Lord 
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Jesus was with him wheresoever he 
went. And as often as Joseph had 
auy thing in his work to make longer 
or shorter, or wider or narrower, the 
Lor? Jesus would stretch his hand 
towards it. And presently it became 
as Joseph would have it. So that he 
had no need to finish any thing with his 
own hands, for he was not very skil- 
ful at his carpenter’s trade. 

“On a certain time the king of 
Jerusalem sent for him, and said, I 
would have thee make me a throne 
of the same dimensions with that 
place in which I commonly sit. Jo- 
seph obeyed, and forthwith began the 
work, and continued two years in the 
king’s palace before he finished. And 
when he came to fix it in its place, 
he found it wanted two spans-on 
each side of the appointed measure. 
Which, when the king saw, he was 
very angry with Joseph ; and Joseph, 
afraid of the king’s anger, went to 
bed without his supper, taking not 
any thing to eat. Then the Lord Je- 
sus asked him what he was afraid of. 
Joseph replied, Because I have lost 
my labor in the work which I have 
been about these two years. Jesus 
said to him, Fear not, neither be 
east down; do thou lay hold on one 
side of the throne, and I will the 
other, and we will bring it to its just © 
dimensions. And when Joseph had 
done as the Lord Jesus said, and 
each of them had with strength 
drawn his side, the throne obeyed, and 
was brought to the proper dimensions 
of the place; which miracle when 
they who stood by saw, they were 
astonished, and praised God. The 
throne was made of the same wood 
which was in being in Solomon’s time, 
namely, wood adorned with various 
shapes and figures.” 

Her voice ceased, and a pause fol- 


lowed. 
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“ We must go in now,” I whispered. 

“She'll be going to say something 
now; just wait till she’s started,” said 
Roger. 

“Now, what do you think of it?” 
asked Marion in a meditative tone. 

We crept within the scope of her 
vision, and stood. A voice, which I 
knew, was at the moment replying to 
her question. 

“ T don’t think it’s much of a chap- 
ter, that, grannie.” 

The speaker was the keen-faced, 
elderly man, with iron-gray whiskers, 
who had come forward to talk to Per- 
civale on that miserable evening when 
we were out searching for little Ethel. 
He sat near where we stood by the 
door, between two respectable looking 
women, who had been listening to the 
chapter as devoutly as if it had been 
of the true gospel. 

“Sure, grannie, that ain’t out o’ 
the Bible ?” said another voice, from 
somewhere farther off. 

“ We'll talk about that presently,” 
answered Marion. “I want to hear 
what Mr. Jarvis has to say to it: he’s 
a carpenter himself, you see, — a join- 
er, that is, you know.” 

All the faces in the room were now 
turned towards Jarvis. 

“Tell me why you don’t think 
much of it, Mr. Jarvis,” said Marion. 

“?Tain’t a bit likely,” he answered. 

“ What isn’t likely ?” 

“Why, not one single thing in the 
whole kit of it. And first and fore- 
most, ’tain’t a bit likely the old man 
’ud ha’ been sich a duffer.” 

“Why not? There must have 
been stupid people then as well as now.” 

“Not his father,” said Jarvis de- 
cidedly. 

“He wasn’t but his step-father, 
like, you know, Mr. Jarvis,” remarked 
the woman beside him in a low voice. 

“Well, he’d never ha’ been hers, 
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then. Shg wouldn’t ha’ had a word 
to say to him.” 

“T have seen a good— and wise 
woman too— with a dull husband,” 
said Marion. 

“You know you don’t believe a 
word of it yourself, grannie,” said 
still another voice. 

“Besides,” she went on without 
heeding the interruption, “in those 
times, I suspect, such things were 
mostly managed by the parents, and 
the woman herself had little to do 
with them.” 

A murmur of subdued indignation 
arose, — chiefly of female voices. 

“ Well, they wouldn’t then,” said 
Jarvis. 

“He might have been rich,” sug- 
gested Marion. 

“T’ll go bail he never made the 
money then,” said Jarvis. “ An old 
idget! I don’t believe sich a feller 
’ud ha’ been let marry a woman like 
her — I don’t.” 

“You mean you don’t think God 
would have let him ?” 

“Well, that’s what I do mean, 
grannie. The thing couldn’t ha’ been, 
nohow.” 

“T agree with you quite. And 
now I want to hear more of what in 
the story you don’t consider likely.” 

“ Well, it ain’t likely sich a work- 
man ’ud ha’ stood so high i’ the trade 
that the king of Jerusalem would ha’ 
sent for him of all the tradesmen in 
the town to make his new throne for 
him. No more it ain’t likely — and 
let him be as big a duffer as ever was, 
to be a jiner at all—that he’d ha’ 
been two year at work on that there 
throne — an’ acarvin’ of it in figures 
too!—and never found out it was 
four spans too narrer for the place it 
had to stand in. Do ye’appen to 
know now, grannie, how much is a 
span?” 
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“I don’t know. Do you know, 
Mrs. Percivale ?” 

The sudden reference took me very 
much by surprise ; but I had not for- 
gotten, happily, the answer I received 
to the same question, when anxious 
to realize the monstrous height of 
Goliath. : 

“ [remember my father telling me,” 
I replied, “that it was as much as 
you could stretch between your thumb 
and little finger.” 

“There!” cried Jarvis trium- 
phantly, parting the extreme mem- 
bers of his right hand against the 
back of the woman in front of him — 
“that would be seven or eight inches! 
Four times that? Two foot and a half 
atleast! Think of that!” 

“T admit the force of both your 
objections,” said Marion. “ And now, 
to turn to a more important part of 
the story, what do you think of the 
way in which according to it he got 
his father out of his evil plight? ” 

I saw plainly enough that she was 
quietly advancing towards some point 
in her view, — guiding the talk thith- 
erward, steadily, without haste or 
effort. 

Before Jarvis had time to make any 
reply, the blind man, mentioned in a 
former chapter, struck in, with the 
tone of one who had been watching 
his opportunity. 

“T make more o’ that pint than 
the t’ other,” he said. “A man as is 
a duffer may well make a mull of a 
thing; but a man as knows what he’s 
up to can’t. I don’t make much o’ 
them miracles, you know, grannie — 
that is, I don’t know, and what I 
don’t know, I won’t say asI knows; 
but what I’m sure of is this here one 
thing, —-that man or boy as could 
work a miracle, you know, grannie, 
wouldn’t work no miracle as there 
wasn’t no good working of.” 


“Tt was to help his father,” sug- 
gested Marion. 

Here Jarvis broke in almost with 
scorn. 

“To help him to pass for a clever 
fellow, when he was as great a duffer 
as ever broke bread!” 

“T’m quite o’ your opinion, Mr. 
Jarvis,” said the blind man. “ It’ ud 
ha’ been more like him to tell his 
father what a duffer he was, and send 
him home to learn his trade.” 

“ He couldn’t do that, you know,” 
said Marion gently. “He couldn’t 
use such words to his father, if he 
were ever so stupid.” 

“ His step-father, grannie,” suggest- 
ed the woman who had corrected Jarvis 
on the same point. She spoke very 
modestly, but was clearly bent on 
holding forth what light she had. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Renton; but you 
know he couldn’t be rude to any one, 
— leaving his own mother’s husband 
out of the question.” 

“True for you, grannie,” returned 
the woman. 

“T think, though,” said Jarvis, “for 
as hard as he’d ha’ found it, it would 
ha’ been more like him to set to work 
and teach his father, than to scamp 
up his mulls.” 

“Certainly,” acquiesced Marion. 
“To hide any man’s faults, and leave 
him not only stupid, but, in all prob- 
ability, obstinate and self-satisfied, 
would not be like him. Suppose our 
Lord had had such a father: what do 
you think he would have done?” 

“He'd ha’ done all he could to 
make a man of him,” answered Jarvis. 

“ Wouldn’t he have set about 
making him comfortable then, in spite 
of his blunders?” said Marion. 

A significant silence followed this 
question. 

“ Well, xo; not first thing, I don’t 
think,” returned Jarvis at length. 
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“He'd ha’ got him o’ some good first, 
and gone in to make him comfortable 
arter.” 

“ Then I suppose you would rather 
be of some good and uncomfortable, 
than of no good and comfortable?” 
said Marion. 

“T hope so, grannie,” answered 
Jarvis; and “JZ would;” “Yes;” 
“That I would,” came from several 
voices in the little crowd, showing 
what an influence Marion must have 
already had upon them. 

“Then,” she said,—and I saw by 
the light which rose in her eyes that 
she was now coming to the point, — 
“Ther, surely it must be worth our 
while to bear discomfort in order to 
grow of some good! Mr. Jarvis has 
truly said, that, if Jesus had had such 
a father, he would have made him of 
some good before he made him com- 
fortable: that is just the way your 
Father in heaven is acting with you. 
Not many of you would say you are 
of much good yet ; but you would like 
to be better. And yet,— put it to 
yourselves, —do you not grumble at 
every thing that comes to you that 
you don’t like, and call it bad luck, 
and worse — yes, even when you know 
it comes of your own fault, and nobody 
else’s ? You think if you had only 
this or that to make you comfortable, 
you would be content; and you call it 
very hard that So-and-so should be 
getting on well, and saving money, 
and you down on your luck, as you 
say. Some of you even grumble that 
your neighbors’ children should be 
healthy when yours are pining. You 
would allow that you are not of much 
good yet; but you forget that to make 
you comfortable as you are would be 
the same as to pull out Joseph’s mis- 
fitted thrones and doors, and make his 
misshapen buckets over again for 
him. That you think so absurd that 
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you can’t believe the story a bit; but 
you would be helped out of all your 
troubles, even those you bring on your- 
selves, not thinking what the certain 
consequence would be, namely, that 
you would grow of less and less value, 
until you were of no good, either to 
Godor man. If you think about it, 
you will see that I am right. When, 
for instance, are you most willing to 
do right? When are you most ready 
to hear about good things ? When are 
you most inclined to pray to God? 
When you have plenty of money in 
your pockets, or when you are in want? 
when you have had a good dinner, 
or when you have not enough to get 
one? when you are in jolly health, 
or when the life seems ebbing out of 
you in misery and pain? No matter 
that you may have brought it on your- 
selves ; it is no less God’s way of bring- 
ing you back to him, for he decrees 
that suffering shall follow sin: it is 
just then you most need it; and, if it 
drives you to God, that is its end, and 
there will be an end of it. The prod- 
igal was himself to blame for the want 
that made him a beggar at the swine’s 
trough; yet that want was the great- 
est blessing God’ could give to him, 
for it drove him home to his father. 

“ But some of you will say you are 
no prodigals; nor is it your fault that 
you find yourselves in such difficul- 
ties that life seems hard to you. It 
would be very wrong in me to set 
myself up as your judge, and to tell 
you that it was your fault. If it is, 
God will let you know it. But if it 
be not your fault, it does not follow 
that you need the less to be driven 
back to God. It is not only in pun- 
ishment of our sins that we are made 
to suffer: God’s runaway children 
must be brought back to their home 
and their biessedness, — back to their 
Father in heaven. It is not always a 
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sign that God is displeased with us 


when he makes us suffer. ‘ Whom 
_ the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiv- 
eth. If ye endure chastening, God 
dealeth with you as with sons.’ But 
instead of talking more about it, I 
must take it to myself, and learn not 
to grumble when my plans fail.” 
' “That’s what you never goes and 
does, grannie,” growled a voice from 
somewhere. 

I learned afterwards it was that of 
a young tailor, who was constantly 
quarrelling with his mother. 

“T think I have given up grum- 
bling at my circumstances,” she re- 


joined ; “but then I have nothing to’ 


grumble at in them. I haven’t known 
hunger or cold for a great many years 
now. ButI do feel discontented at 
times when I see some of you not get- 
ting better so fast as I should like. I 
ought to have patience, remembering 
how patient God is with my conceit 
and stupidity, and not expect too 
much of you. Still, it can’t be wrong 
to wish that you tried a good deal 
more to do what he wants of you. 
Why should his children not be his 
friends? If you would but give 
yourselves up to him, you would find 
his yoke so easy, his burden so light! 
But you do it only half, and some of 
you not at all. 

“Now, however, that we have got a 
lesson from a false gospel, we may as 
well get one from the true.” 

As she spoke, she turned to her 
New Testament which lay beside her. 
But Jarvis interrupted her. 

“ Where did you get that stuff you 
was a .eadin’ of to us, grannie?” he 
asked. 

“The chapter I read to you,” she 
answered, “is part of a pretended 
gospel, called, ‘The Frst Gospel of 
the Infancy of Jesus Christ.’ I can’t 
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tell you who wrote it, or how it came 
to be written.. All I can say is, that, 
very early in the history of the church, 
there were people who indulged them- 
selves in inventing things about 
Jesus, and seemed to have had no 
idea of the importance of keeping to 
facts, or, in other words, of speaking 
and writing only the truth. All they 
seemed to have cared about was the 
gratifying of their own feelings of 
love and veneration; and so they 
made up tales about him, in his 
honor as they supposed, no doubt, 
just as if he had been a false god of 
the Greeks or Romans. It is long 
before some people learn to speak the 
truth, even after they know it is 
wicked to lie. Perhaps, however, they 
did not expect their stories to be re- 
ceived as facts, intending them only 
as a sort. of recognized fiction about 
him, — amazing presumption at the 
best.” 

“Did anybody, then, ever believe 
the likes of that, grannie?” asked 
Jarvis. 

“Yes: what I read to you seems 
to have been believed within a hua- 
dred years after the death of the apos- 
tles. There are several such writings, 
with a great deal of nonsense in 
them, which were generally accepted 
by Christian people for many hun- 
dreds of years.” 

“T can’t imagine how anybody 
could go inwentuating such things ! ” 
said the blind man. 

“Tt is hard for us to imagine. They 
could not have seen how their inven- 
tions would, in later times, be judged 
any thing but honoring to him in 
whose honor they wrote them. Noth- 
ing, be it ever so well invented, can 
be so good as the bare truth. Per- 
haps, however, no one in particular 
invented some of them, but the stories 
grew, just as a report often does 
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amongst yourselves. Although every- 
body fancies he or she is only telling 
just what was told to him or her, yet, 
by degrees, the pin’s-point of a fact 
is covered over with lies upon lies, 
almost everybody adding something, 
until the report has grown to be a 
mighty falsehood. Why, you had 
such a story yourselves, not so very 
long ago, about one of your best 
friends! One comfort is, such a story 
is sure not to be consistent with itself; 
it is sure to show its own falsehood 
to any one who is good enough to 
doubt it, and who will look into it, and 
examine it well. You don’t, for in- 
stance, want any other proof than the 
things themselves to show you that 
what I have just read to you can’t be 
true.” 

“ But then it puzzles me to think 
how anybody could believe them,” 
said the blind man. 

“Many of the early Christians 
were so childishly simple that they 
would believe almost any thing that 
was told them. Ina time when such 
nonsense could be written, it is no 
great wonder there should be many 
who could believe it.” 

“ Then, what was their faith worth,” 
said the blind man, “ if they believed 
false and true all the same?” 

* Worth no end to them,” answered 
Marion with eagerness; “for all the 
false things they might believe about 
him could not destroy the true ones, 
or prevent them from believing in 
Jesus himself, and bettering their 
ways for his sake. And as they grew 
better and better, by doing what he 
told them, they would gradually come 
to disbelieve this and that foolish 
or bad thing.” 

“ But wouldn’t that make them 
stop believing in him altogether ? ” 

“ On the contrary, it would make 
them hold the firmer to all that they 


saw to be true about him. There are 
many people, I presume, in other 
countries, who believe those stories 
still; but all the Christians I know 
have cast aside every one of those 
writings, and keep only to those we 
call the Gospels. To throw away 
what is not true, because it is not 
true, will alwys help the heart to be 
truer; will make it the more anxious 
to cleave to what it sees must be true. 
Jesus remonstrated with the Jews 
that they would not of themselves 
judge what was right; and the man 
who lets God teach him is made abler 
to judge what is right a thousand-fold.” 

“Then don’t you think it likely 
this much is true, grannie,” — said 
Jarvis, probably interested in the 
question, in part at least, from the 
fact that he was himself a carpenter, 
— “that he worked with his father, 
and helped him in his trade ?” 

“T do, indeed,” answered Marion. 
“T believe that is the one germ of . 
truth in the whole story. It is possi- 
ble even that some incidents of that 
part of his life may have been handed 
down a little way, at length losing all 
their shape, however, and turning into 
the kind of thing I read toyou. Not 
to mention that they called him the 
carpenter, is it likely he who came 
down for the express purpose of be- 
ing a true man would see his father 
toiling to feed him and his mother 
and his brothers and sisters, and go 
idling about, instead of putting to 
his hand to help him? Would that 
have been like him?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Mr. Jarvis. 

But a doubtful murmur came from 
the blind man, which speedily took 
shape in the following remark : — 

“T can’t help thinkin’, grannie, of 
one time — you read it to us not long 
ago — when he laid down in the boat 
and went fast asleep, takin’ no more 
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heed o’ them a slavin’ o’ theirselves 
to death at their oars, than if they’d 
been all comfortable like hisself; that 
wasn’t much like takin’ of his share 
— was it now ?” 

“John Evans,” returned Marion 
with severity, “it is quite right to 
put any number of questions, and ex- 
press any number of doubts you hon- 
estly feel ; but you have no right to 
make remarks you would not make if 
you were anxious to be as fair to anoth- 
er as you would have another be to you. 
Have you considered that he had 
been working hard all day long, and 
was, in fact, worn out? You don’t 
think what hard work it is, and how 
exhausting, to speak for hours to 
great multitudes, and in the open 
air too, where your voice has no help 
to make it heard. And that’s not all; 
for he had most likely been healing 
many as well; and I believe every 


time the power went out of him to 
cure, he suffered in the relief he gave ; 
it left him weakened, — with so much 
the less of strength to support his labors, 
— so that, even in his very body, he 
took our iniquities and bare our in- 


firmities. Would you, then, blame a 
weary man, whose perfect faith in 
God rendered it impossible for him to 
fear any thing, that he lay down to 
rest in God’s name, and left his friends 
to do their part for the redemption of 
the world in rowing him to the other 
side of the lake, — a thing they were 
doing every ofher day of their lives? 
You ought to consider before you make 
such remarks, Mr. Evans. And you 
forget also that the moment they 
called him, he rose to help them.” 

“ And find fault with them,” inter- 
posed Evans, rather viciously I 
thought. 

“Yes; for they were to blame for 
their own trouble, and ought to send 
it away.” 


of it. 
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“What! To blame for the storm ? 
How could they send that away ?” 

“ Was it the storm that troubled 
them then? It was their own fear 
The storm could not have 
troubled them if they had had faith 
in their Father in heaven.” 

“ They had good cause to be afraid 
of it, anyhow.” 

“He judged they had not, for he 
was not afraid himself. You judge 
they had, because you would have 
been afraid.” 

“ He could help himself, you see.” 

“ And they couldn’t trust either 
him or his Father, notwithstanding 
all he had done to manifest himself 
and his Father to them. Therefore 
he saw that the storm about them was 
not the thing that most required re- 
buke.” 

“T never pretended to much o’ the 
sort,” growled Evans. “Quite the 
contrairy.” 

“And why? Because, like an 
honest man, you wouldn’t pretend to 
what you handn’t got. But, if you 
carried your honesty far enough, you 
would have tuken pains to understand 
our Lord first. Like his other judges, 
you condemn him beforehand. You 
will not call that honesty ?” 

“T don’t see what right you’ve got 
to badger me like this before a congre- 
gation o’ people,” said the blind man, 
rising in indignation. “If I ain’t 
got my heyesight, I ha’ got my 
feelin’s.” 

“ And do you think he has no feel- 
ings, Mr. Evans? You have spoken 
evil of him: I have spoken but the 
truth of you /” 

“Come, come, grannie,” said the 
blind man, quailing a little; “don’t 
talk squash. I’m a livin’ man afore 
the heyes o’ this here company, an’ 
he ain’t nowheres.. Bless you, he 
don’t mind!” 
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“He minds so much,” returned 
Marion, in a subdued voice, which 
seemed to tremble with coming tears, 
“that he will never rest until you 
think fairly of him. And he is here 
now; for he said, ‘I am with you 
alway, to the end of the world ;’ and 
* “he has heard every word you have 


been saying against him. He isn’t’ 


angry like me; but your words may 
well make “him feel sad— for your 
sake, John Evans — that you should 
be so unfair.” 

She leaned her forehead on her 
hand, and was silent. A subdued 
murmur arose. The blind man, hav- 
ing stood irresolute for a moment, be- 
gan to make for the door, saying, — 

“T think I’d better go. I ain’t 
wanted here.” 

“If you are an honest man, Mr. 
Evans,” returned Marion, rising, 


“ you will sit down and hear the case 


out.” 

With a waving, fin-like motion of 
both his hands, Evans sank into his 
seat, and spoke no word. 

After but a moment's silence, she 
resumed as if there had been no in- 
terruption. 

“That he should sleep then during 
the storm was a very different thing 
from declining to assist his father in 
his workshop ; just as the rebuking 
of the sea was a very different thing 
from hiding up his father’s bad work 
in miracles. Had that father been in 
danger, he might perhaps have aided 
him as he did the disciples. But” — 

“Why do you say perhaps, gran- 
nie?” interrupted a bright-eyed boy 
who sat on the hob of the empty 
grate. “ Wouldn’t he help his father 
as soon as his disciples ?” 

“Certainly, if it was good for his 
father; certainly not, if it was not 
good for him: therefore I say per- 
haps. But now,” she went on, turn- 
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ing to the joiner, “Mr. Jarvis, will 
you tell me whether you think the 
work of the carpenter’s son would 
have been in any way distinguishable 
from that of another man ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know, grannie. He 
wouldn’t want to be putting of a 
private mark upon it. He wouldn’t 
want to be showing of it off—would 
he? He’d use his tools like another 
man, anyhow.” 

“ All that we may be certain of. 
He came to us a man, to live a man’s 
life, and do a man’s work. But just 
think a moment. I will put the ques- 
tion again: Do you suppose you 
would have been able to distinguish 
his work from that of any other 
man?” 

A silence followed. Jarvis was 
thinking. He and the blind man 
were of the few that can think. At 
last his face brightened. 

“ Well, grannie,” he said, “I think 
it would be very difficult in any thing 
easy, but very easy in any thing 
difficult.” 

He laughed, — for he had not per- 
ceived the paradox before uttering it. 

“Explain yourself, if you please, 
Mr. Jarvis. I am not sure that I 
understand you,” said Marion. 

“T mean, that, in an easy job, 
which any fair workman could do 
well enough, it would not be easy to 
tell his work. But, where the job 
was difficult, it would be so much 
better done, that it would not be diffi- 
cult to see the better hand in it.” 

“JT understand you, then, to indi- 
cate, that the chief distinction would 
lie in the quality of the work; that 
whatever he did, he would do in such 
a thorough manner, that over the 
whole of what he turned out, as 
you would say, the perfection of the 
work would be a striking character- 
istic. Is that it?” 
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“ That is what I do mean, grannie.” 

“ And that is just the conclusion I 
had come to myself.” 

“ Tshould like to say just oae word 
to it, grannie, so be you won’t cut up 
crusty,” said the blind man. 

“Tf you are fair, I sha’n’t be crusty, 
Mr. Evans. At least, I hope not,” 
said Marion. 

“ Well, it’s this: Mr. Jarvis he say 
as how the jiner-work done by Jesus 
Christ would be better done than e’er 
another man’s, — tip-top fashion, — 
and there would lie the differ. Now, it 
do seem to me as I’ve got no call to 
come to that’ere conclusion. You been 
tellin’ on us, grannie, I donno how 
long now, as how Jesus Christ was 
the Son of God, and that he come to 
do the works of God,— down here like, 
afore our faces, that we might see 
God at work, by way of. Now, I ha’ 
nothin’ to say agin that: it may be, 


or it mayn’t be—I can’t tell. But 
' .if that be the way on it, then I don’t 
see how Mr. Jarvis can be right; the 
two don’t curryspond,— not by no 


means. For the works o’ God— 
there ain’t one on’em asI can see 
downright well managed — tip-top 
jiner’s work, as I may say; leastways, 
— Now stop a bit, grannie ; don’t trip 
@ man up, and then say as he fell over 
his own dog, —leastways, I don’t say 
about the moon an’ the stars an’ that ; I 
dessay the sun he do get up the werry 
moment he’s called of a mornin’, an’ 
the moon when she ought to for her 
night-work,—I ain’t no ’stronomer 
strawnry, and I ain’t heerd no com- 
plaints about them; but I do say as 
how, down here, we ha’ got most un- 
common bad weather more’n at times ; 
and the walnuts they turns out, every 
now an’ then, full o’ mere dirt; an’ 
the oranges awful. There ’ain’t been 
a good crop o’ hay, they tells me, for 
many’s the year. An’ i’ furren parts, 
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what wi’ earthquakes an’ wolcanies 
an’ lions an’.tigers, an’ savages as ects 
their wisiters, an’ chimley-pots blowin’ 
about, an’ ships goin’ down, an’ fathers 
0’ families choked an’ drownded an’ 
burnt i’ coal-pits by the hundred, — 
it do seem to me that if his jinerin’ 
hadn’t been tip-top, it would ha’ been 


. but like the rest onit. There, grannie ! 


Mind, I mean no offence; an’ I don’t 
doubt you ha’ got somethink i’ your 
weskit pocket as ’ll turn it all topsy- 
turvy ina moment. Anyhow, I won’t 
purtend to nothink, and that’s how it 
look to me.” 

“T admit,” said Marion, “that the 
objection is a reasonable one. But 
why do you put it, Mr. Evans, in such 
a triumphant way, as if you were re- 
joiced to think it admitted of no ans- 
wer, and believed the world would be 
ever so much better off if the storms 
and the tigers had it all their own 
way, and there were no God to look 
after things.” 

“Now, you ain’t fair to me, grannie. 
Not avin’ of my heyesight like the 
rest on ye, I may be a bit fond of a 
harguyment; but I tries to hit fair, 
and when I hears what ain’t logic, I 
can no more help comin’ down upon it 
than I can help breathin’ the air o’ 
heaven. And why shouldn’t 1? There 
ain’t nolaw agin a harguyment. An’ 
more an’ over, it do seem to me as 
how you and Mr. Jarvis is wrong i’ 
it is harguyment.” 

“Tf I was too sharp upon you, Mr. 
Evans, and I may have been,” said 
Marion, “I beg your pardon.” 

“Tt’s granted, grannie.” 

“T don’t mean, you know, that I 
give in to what you say,—not one 
bit.” 

“T didn’t expect it of you. I’m 
a-waitin’ here for you to knock me 
down.” 

“T don’t think a mere victory is 
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worth the breath spent upon it,” said 
Marion. “ But we should all be glad 
.to get or give more light upon any 
subject, if it be by losing ever so many 
arguments. Allow me just to put a 
question or two to Mr. Jarvis, because 
he’s a joiner himself—and that’s a 
great comfort to me to-night: What 
would you say, Mr. Jarvis, of a master 
who planed the timber he used for 
scaffolding, and tied the cross-pieces 
with ropes of silk ?” 

“T should say he was a fool, grannie, 
— not only for losin’ of his money and 
‘his labor, but for weakenin’ of his 
scaffoldin’,——summat like the old 
throne-maker i’ that chapter, I should 
say.” , 

“ What’s the object of a scaffold, 
Mr. Jarvis?” 

“To get at something else by means 
of, — say build a house.” 

“Then, so long as the house was 
going up all right, the probability is 
there wouldn’t be much amiss with 
the scaffold ? ” 

“Certainly, provided it stood till 
it was taken down.” 

“And now, Mr. Evans,” she said 
next, turning to the blind man, “I 
am going to take the liberty of putting 
@ question or two to you.” 

“All right, grannie. Fire away.” 

“ Will. you tell me, then, what the 
object of this world is?” 

“Well, most people makes it their 
object to get money, and make their- 
selves comfortable.” 

“But you don’t think that is what 
the world was made for ?” 

“ Oh! as to that, how should I know, 
grannie? And not knowin’, I won’t 
say.” 

“Tf you saw a scaffold,” said 
Marion, turning again to Jarvis, 
“would you be in danger of mistak- 
ing it for a permanent erection ? ” 

“ Nobody wouldn’t be such a fool,” 
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he answered. “The look of it would 
tell you that.” 

“ You wouldn’t complain, then, if it 
should be a little out of the square, 
and if there should be no windows 
in it?” 

Jarvis only laughed. 

. “Mr. Evans,” Marion went on, 
turning again to the blind man, “do 
you think the design of this world 
was to make men comfortable ?” 

“ If it was, it don’t seem to ha’ suc- . 
ceeded,” answered Evans. 

“ And you complain of that — don’t 
you?” 

“Well, yes, rather,’”—said the 
blind man, adding, no doubt, as he re- 
called the former part of the even- 
ing’s talk, ——“for harguyment, ye 
know, grannie.” 

“You think, perhaps,- that God, 
having gone so far to make this 
world a pleasant and comfortable 
place to live in, might have gone far- 
ther and made it quite pleasant and 
comfortable for everybody ? ” 

“ Whoever could make it at all 
could ha’ done that, grannie.” 

“Then, as he hasn’t done it, the 
probability is he didn’t mean to do 
it?” 

“Of course. 
plain of.” 

“Then he meant to do something 
else ?” 

“ Tt looks like it.” 

“The whole affair has an unfin- 
ished look, you think ? ” 

“T just do.” 

“What if it were not meant to 
stand, then? What if it were meant 
only for a temporary assistance in 
carrying out something finished and 
lasting, and of unspeakably more im- 
portance? Suppose God were build- 
ing a palace for you, and had set up a 
scaffold, upon which he wanted you 
to help him; would it be reasonable 


That’s what I com- 
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in you to complain that you didn’t find 
the scaffold at all a comfortable phaice 
to live in? —that it was draughty 
and cold? This world is that scaf- 
fold; and if you were busy carrying 
stones and mortar for the palace, you 
would be glad of all the cold to cool 
the glow of your labor.” 

“T’m sure I work hard ening 
whon I get a job as my heyesight will 
enable me to do,” said Evans, missing 
the spirit of her figure. 

“Yes: I believe you do. But 
what will all the labor of a workman 


‘who does not fall in with the design 


of the builder come to? You may 
say you don’t understand the design : 
will you say also that you are under 
no obligation to put so much faith in 
the builder, who is said to be your 
God and Father, as to do the thing 
he tells you? Instead of working 
away at the palace, like men, will you 
go on tacking bits of matting and old 
carpet about the corners of the scaf- 
fold to keep the wind off, while that 
same wind keeps tearing them away 
and scattering then? You keep try- 
ing to live in a scaffold, which not all 
you could do to ali eternity would 
make a house of. You see what I 
mean, Mr. Evans?” 

“ Well, not ezackly,” = the 
blind man. 

“T mean that God wants to build 
you a house whereof the walls shall 
be goodness : you want a house where- 
of the walls shall be comfort. But 
God knows that such walls cannot be 
built, — that that kind of stone crum- 
bles away in the foolish workman’s 
hands. He would make you com- 
fortable ; but neither is that his first 


object, nor can it be gained without 
the first, which is to make you good. 
He loves you so much that he would 
infinitely rather have you good and 
uncomfortable, for then he could take 
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you to his heart as his own children, 

than comfortable and not good, for 

then he could not come near you, or. 
give you any thing he counted worth 

having for himself or worth giving to 

you.” 

“So,” said Jarvis, “ you’ve just 
brought us round, grannie, to the 
same thing as before.” 

“T believe so,” returned Marion. 
“Tt comes to this, that when God 
would build a palace for himself to 
dwell in with his children, he does 
not want his scaffold so constructed 
that they shall be able to make a 
house of it for themselves, and live 
like apes instead of angels.” 

“ But if God can do any thing he 
please,” said Evans, “he might as 
well make us good, and there would 
be an end of it.” 

“That is just what he is doing,” 
returned Marion. “ Perhaps, by giv- 
ing them perfect health, and every 
thing they wanted, with absolute 
good temper, and making them very 
fond of each other besides, God 
might have provided himself a people 
he would have had no difficulty in 
governing, and amongst whom, in 
consequence, there would have been 
no crime and no struggle or suffering. 
But I have known a dog with more 
goodness than that would come to. 
We cannot be good without havy- 
ing consented to be made good. 
God shows us the good and the bad; 
urges us to be good; wakes good 
thoughts and desires in us ; helps our 
spirit with his Spirit, our thought with 
his thought: but we must yield; we 
must turn to him; we must consent, 
yes, try to be made good. If we 
could grow good without trying, it 
would be a poor goodness: we should 
not be good, after all; at best, we 
should only be not bad. God wants 
us to choose to be good, and so be 
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partakers of his holiness; he would 
have us iay hold of him. He who 
has given his Son to suffer for us 
will make us suffer too, bitterly if 
needful, that we may bethink our- 
selves, and turn to him. He would 
make us as good as good can be, 
that is, perfectiy good; and therefore 
will rouse us to take the needful 
hand in the work ourselves, — rouse 
us by discomforts innumerable. 

“ You see, then, it is not inconsist- 
ent with the apparent imperfections 
of the creation around us, that Jesus 
should have done the best possible 
carpenter's work; for those very im- 
perfections are actually through their 
imperfection the means of carrying 
out the higher creation God has in 
view, and at which he is working all 
the time.” 

“ Now let me read you what King 
David thought upon this question.” 

She read the hundred and seventh 
Psalm. ‘Then they had some singing, 
in which the children took a delightful 
part. -I have seldom heard chiidren 
sing pleasantly. In Sunday schdols 
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I have always found their voices 
painfully harsh. But Marion made 
her children restrain their voices, and’ 
sing softly ; which had, she said, an ex- 
cellent moral effect on themselves, all 
squalling and screeching, whether in 
art or morals, being ruinous to either. 

‘Towards the close of the singing, 
Roger and I slipped out. We had 
all but tacitly agreed it would be best 
to make no apology, but just vanish, 
and come again with Percivale the 
following Sunday. 

The greater part of the way home 
we walked in silence. 

“What did you think of that, 
Roger ?” I asked at length. 

“ Quite Socratic as to method,” he 
answered, and said no more. 

Isent a full report of the evening 
to my father, who was delighted with 
it, although, of course, much was lost 
in the reporting of the mere words, 
not to mention the absence of her 
sweet face and shining eyes, of her 
quiet, earnest, musical voice. My 
father kept the letter, and that is how 
I am able to give the present report. 
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Two gentlemen, Mr. Joseph Green 
Cogswell and Mr. George Bancroft, 
both scholars, both travellers through 
Europe, familiar with the complete 
training of Germany, struck with the 
merits of a school near Berne, kept 
by Mr. Fellenberg, determined to try 
together a repetition of it. in this 
country. Combining thorough cul- 
ture with the advantages of physical 
education, Mr. Fellenberg’s school 
was situated within easy reach of Al- 
pine summits, whose white crests in- 
dented in a line the horizon, and hold a 
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perpetual promise of vacation delights 
after diligent study. Not merely the 
fascinations of Alpine ascent, but the 
severer home discipline of the gym- 
nasium, secured development to the 
physical man, while, no doubt, an ade- 
quate attention to the routine of 
scholarship maintained thorough train- 
ing in books. 

Such double advantages to a boy, 
of mental and physical growth, inside 
the schoolhouse and in the open 
air, these American gentlemen were 
determined to obtain. By every law 
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of association and resemblance, they 
pitched upon a beautiful eminence 
- near Northampton, then, as now, called 
Round Hill, for the site of their ex- 
periment. Their prospectus drew, like 
a magnet, boys from Maine to Georgia, 
sons of parents the most cultivated 
and wealthy the country could then 
boast. — 

The school was opened in the autumn 
of 1823, and lasted about ten years. 
It is not too much to say, that, from 
that time to this, there has been no 
school in America which has combined 
so many advantages and attractions. 

It was a new thing, and full of fresh 
life, elasticity, and vigor. While it 
owed much to the proved scholarship 
and genius of Mr. Bancroft the his- 
torian, and to the large staff of officers 
under him, all “ Round-Hillers,” as 
they love to call themselves, agree in 
attributing to the singular combina- 
tion of admirable qualities in the 
character of Mr. Cogswell its pros- 
perity and success. He was a man 
who united, as is rarely met, the 
qualities of the man of study and 
of action. His head, filled as it 
was with the learning of America 
and Europe, could not overbalance 
his. generous large-héartedness; so 
completely, without attempting it in 
any manner but by the direct display 
of his own character, did he win the 
respect and confidence of all his many 
scholars. At one time the boys must 
have numbered as many as a hundred 
and fifty ; and they came from almost 
every State in the Union. Not war, not 
distance, not time, could ever break 
the bond which bound them to each 
other; and the clasp which held them 
all was their reverence and affection 
for Mr. Cogswell. 

At alate meeting held in Boston, 
summoning the surviving scholars for 
the purpose of erecting a suitable 
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monument to his memory, gray-head- 
ed men, who had scarce met since 
set face to face as boys in games at 
ball or marbles, all breathed but one 
feeling. The room where they assem- 
bled seemed filled with an aroma from 
the past. The spirit of eternal youth, 
which defies rheumatism and silver 
locks, shone in every eye. Clumsy 
figures seemed to desire to return tothe 
elasticity and freedom of the play- 
ground. Familiar expressions and long- 
buried nicknames buzzed and flew in 
the air. One touch of boyhood made the 
whole room kin; and through every 
souvenir, through every remembrance 
of former companionship, breathed, as 
the master-spell, the memory of the 
love, surviving death, they bore to 
their early teacher. 

The relation of Mr. Cogswell with 
his scholars was very peculiar. He 
was not by nature fitted for the aus- 
tere duties of the schoolmaster. 
There was very little of Dionysius 
the Tyrant in him, whose relish of the 
sufferings of the young people in- 


trusted to him has survived even to 


the days of Dotheboys’ Hall, and 
many another hidden nest of cruelty. 
In fact, in no sense was there much 
of the mere schoolmaster in Mr. Cogs- 
well. His was an educational and 
training ¢stablishment, which rendered 
the services of book-learning and 
study but accessories to the larger in- 
tention of making the man and the 
gentleman. He was in his school, as 
in one of his summer excursion walks 
where he led off the procession, a boy 
of a larger growth and maturer experi- 
ence, but nevertheless one of the party, 
and by no means a Jupiter Tonans, 
frowning from his arm-chair on a raised 
platform, aloof and apart from the rest. 
Indeed, his relation to the boys was 
scarcely even that of a teacher. He 
was the organizer, manager, and father 

















of the community, while his partner, 
Mr. Bancroft, did a great deal more 
of the teaching; and a large staff of 
German, French, and Italians, as well 
as eminent young men fresh from our 
college training, all worked assiduous- 
ly under his general supervision. His 
department especially was that of 
moral and affectionate influence, be- 
sides which he was head farmer, build- 
er, gardener, and treasurer of the place. 
His duties were more than enough, 
without the fatiguing details of recita- 
tion. He lo.ed his school, his boys, 
his Round Hill, and his plans of ex- 
pansion and embellishment in every 
direction, without much thought of 
profit or personal advantage. All the 
money he made he put to fresh uses 
for his scholars. 

We do not know what the area of his 
domain was, —something like three- 
quarters of a mile square perhaps ; and 
its borders were known as “The 
Bounds,” beyond which it was a pleas- 
ant wickedness to pass. The scholars 
were sorely tried, and did not fail fre- 
quently to violate these laws; for on 
one side nestled under the Hill hos- 
pitable roofs, and shops of succulent 
attraction for growing boyhood; and 
on the other were noble woods, peopled 
by game, squirrels of all colors, wood- 
chucks, rabbits, and very rarely even 
wild turkeys, to be hunted down leafy 
alleys, under majestic trees, which 
opened to the ardent fancy of the boy 
like vistas of the “ Faerie Queene,” 
where possibly a Una might be hid, 
but where glamour and enchantment 
surely reigned. 

The indirect influences of education 
are too often overlooked. Many a 
‘scholar, many a noble genius, has con- 
tracted the double habit of devotion to 
letters with deficient love of the outer 
world. Sterility, where genius should 
have bloomed, and not unfrequently 
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an early death, have been the penal- 
ties paid for the thankless vigils of the _ 
desk. But the side-influences of 
Round Hill were, perhaps, the best 
part of it, and are certainly what the 
scholars love and remember longest. 
Many another school has come up to as 
good a mark of training in its curric- 
ulum; many, no doubt, have been su- 
perior, in the severities of classic study, 
to Round Hill. Though one of the 
most distinguished Greek scholars of 
Germany, one of the most distin- 
guished Latin scholars of America, 
were at the head of the Greek and Latin 
departments, we can allow this. But 
let any one visit the lovely site of 
this school, and he can readily ima- 
gine how many converging influences 
from such scenery acted upon these 
boys. At the foot of the eminence, 
shining through orchard bowers, was 
the then stately town of Jonathan 
Edwards; and, through the rich dis- 
tance, glimpses of the indolent circuits 
of the Connecticut were seen. Mt. 
Holyoke, one of the few real moun- 
tains of Massachusetts, of noble out- 
line and sufficient height, was ever 
encamped over against Round Hill, 
to stimulate imagination with desire 
and mystery. 

It was a theory of Pat, an Irish 
factotum of the establishment, whose 
Celtic blackboard of a mind was con- 
stantly used by the playful wit of the 
boys for marvellous chalk sketches of 
“Gorgons and chimeras dire,” that 
Mt. Holyoke was still infested 
with tribes of Indians, who made 
predatory excursions upon the hos- 
tile tribes of Mt. Tom. The stupidest 
boy could take comfort in the benight- 
ed condition of this Celtic mind. And 
yet where, like a candle in a cellar, 
has not Hibernian imagination served 
to give the oddest shapes to familiar 
things: a blunder of his, which has 
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the salty flavor of a practical joke, was 
long remembered by us all. 

We used tostudy from six in the morn- 
ing till breakfast-time in mid-winter, 


_ always by candle-light. The winter’s 


cold had full sway at that hour in the 
schoolhouse. Also we hadcome from 
our warm beds to break ice in the 
pail for washing, in our haste often 
grinding our young cheeks against 
slabs of ice, as if they were so much 
soap. At midnight we once found 
ourselves clustering round the school- 
door, which refused admission, being 
locked. While the shivering crowd 
was speculating as to the reason, the 
principal descended with a shout upon 
the group, demanding the author of 
the prank. Poor Pat was its author. 
His watch, which had, undoubtedly, 
Celtic qualities, like himself, had 
seemed to him to say “six o’clock,” 
when the hands were pointing at half- 
past twelve. With a laugh, we re- 
turned to our nests, to be extracted 
thence by the frozen fingers of early 
morning, to repeat our miseries. 

Pat was the plastron, the butt, the 
victim, of incipient humorists. But 
Michael, another Irishman, was the 
expression of fate, as administered, 
through strength, to naughty boys. 
He was active, laborious, honest ; and 
Mr. Cogswell has related with pleas- 
ure how, very recently, a descendant 
of his came to see him, relying upon 
old memories. Mr. Cogswell’s theory 
of punishment was the reverse of that 
of the English schools. We have 
heard one English mother exclaim pa- 
thetically to another, that she feared 
a diminution or loss in England of 
the venerable habit of fagging. She 
referred much of the manliness of the 
English to this. It is a substitute 
for democracy in a brutal fashion ; 
bringing a lord in subjection for a 
while to the commoner, whom, later 


in life, he would not notice. “Ah! 
there is my fag at Eton, Lord ——, 
whom I remember so well,” said an 
English gentleman, on the Piazza di 
Spagna at Rome. 

“ Go and speak to him.” 

“T must not till he first notices me,” 
replied he: “he had to black my boots 
at Eton, but now I must wait for his 
nod.” 

The American may perhaps say that 
this school habit of theirs has also 
much to do with the latent bully that 
lies behind the veneer of an English- 
man’s courtesy. It makes, with its 
offset, fawning, that British whole 
which Thackeray exposed and lament- 
ed as the snob. 

Mr. Cogswell’s theory was one of 
guidance: such occasional departures 
from right as become human nature 
were to be punished by loss of privi- 
leges, deprivation of play-time, and 
sometimes degradation to a lower form 
in the school, but never by violence. 
He occasionally threatened, when the 
sinful element predominated, to bring 
us into the slavish routine and mili- 
tary subjection of West Point; but 
it was only a threat, and the boys knew 
it. Still, there was one mysterious 
punishmentin use, for Titanic breach- 
es of authority, which impressed the 
boys with its grandeur. This was “the 
dungeon,” in which the most refrac- 
tory subjects were sometimes put ; and, 
as no one went of his own accord, the 
Herculean Michael was then to exe- 
cute the commands of the lord of all. 
Through accident and infirmity, some- 
times the most beloved and even order- 
ly boys would manage to get in, under 
some strain of their irrepressible na- 
tures, in which, according to the Cal- 
vinistic theory, as in bottled ginger- 
beer, a thousand original sins were 
always ready to pop forth. The most 
Miltonic thing which I remember 
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about this “ dungeon ” used to be whis- 
pered through the school with a shud- 
der of pride. One of those exuber- 
ant physical natures where reserved 
strength seems to lie as in the quarry, 
one of those over-bright torches, which, 
as Dr. Holmes has already said, flare 
and burn themselves away to an early 
grave, — a boy of this sort was impris- 
oned in the dungeon ; but hardly had 
Michael retired to his lair, after difficult 
service, when our Samson was seen 
stalking indignantly abroad with the 
gates of Gaza in his muscular hands. 
In college, behind simplicity, and 
even sweetness of manner, housed in 
the muscles of this youth, would lie 
the lubbar-fiend. Oftentimes. in 
night rows, with a languid action 
worthy of the Greek ideal, would he 
strew recumbent, groups of assail- 
ing heroes, a kind of lift-cure which 
seems demanded for the prodigious 
powers of some youths, and which 
often left him, we noticed, at breakfast 
the day after, with a meditative, and, 
if one may say so, religious expres- 
sion of countenance, while the Greek 
serenity of his face would have an air 
of vague trouble. 

Though limited by “the bounds” 
usually, we were permitted excursions 
- occasionally, both in winter and sum- 
mer; sometimes with our eccentric 
German drawing-teacher, Dr. Graeter, 
to sketch the lovely scenery which 
abounded near the Hill. It was a de- 
lightful afternoon’s occupation, and oft- 
en led us to the banks of the Licking 
Water. Tothis small but lovely river, 
we got access by passing by a tanyard, 
the healthy odor of which became, in 
the boys’ minds, indissolubly mingled 
with arelish of these forays upon 
nature. Sometimes “the Doctor,” 
for that was his title, would permit 
us to sketch by ourselves, coming later 
himself. On one occasion a boy, 
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profiting by this liberty, had, with the 
others, enjoyed a glorious swim in the 
river; in consequence of which, on 
being asked by the Doctor to exhibit 
the sketch he had made, he could only 
find ene of a palm-tree, which happen- 
ed to be in his book. In broken Eng- 
lish, and with much solemnity, the doc- 
tor.desired to be conducted to the tree. 
After being taken some distance, in 
the hope of tiring him out, the boy 
said it was so far south that he feared 
they would not get back in time for 
supper. “I should dink s0,” ex- 
claimed the Doctor, without moving 
a muscle of his face. 

When swimming with the boys, 
the Doctor was accustomed to wear 
a hat in the water; and his long locks 
flowing about his neck, while his 
broad shoulders glistened from the 
wave, won for bim the sobriquet of 
“alion with a hat on.” To bathe 
in the Licking Water, though of course 
warmer than the sea, was -a perfect 
delight. So lucid was it, that its bot- 
tom was everywhere visible. The 
sprays of overarching trees touched, 
and made music against its surface; 
birds flew and sang overhead ; scarce- 
ly was there a sign of man visible, 
and all seemed poetry and enchant- 
ment. Nor was the charm dimin- 
ished in winter, when, beneath the 
faultless ice, as through glass, were 
seen the pebble§ below. To make 
one’s first impression upon its virgin 
surface, and to carve one’s initials 
upon the bosom of the Naiad of the 
woods, was a rapture which led to 
breathless flights of skimming boys, 
each seeking to outstrip the other. 
‘Wordsworth has so well rendered a 
scene of this sort, that we place it 
here as a substitute for our inferior 
prose :— 

“ All shod with steel, 
We hissed along the polished ice in games 
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Confederate, imitative of the chase 

And woodland pleasures,— the resounding 
horn, 

The pack, loud chiming, and the hunted hare. 

So, through the darkness and the cold, we flew 

And not a voice was idle ; with the din 

Srhitten, the precipices rang aloud ; 

The leafless trees, and every icy crag, 

Tinkled like iron ; while far distant hills 

Into the tumult sent an alien sound 

Of melancholy not unnoticed.” 


The indefatigable zeal of Mr. Cogs- 
well to extend the advantages of his 
school caused him to purchase many 
horses for horseback exercise; and, in 
a cloud of cavalry, we were accustomed 
to scour the plain as far as the dis- 
tant banks of the Connecticut. The 
Spanish teacher, Mr. San Martin, 
was a most accomplished horseman 
in the Spanish manner, and he often 
accompanied us. He rode with great 
aplomb, with depressed heel, and had 
all the look of a true caballero. He 
was, like many of his nation, irascible ; 
and he also had an imagination of his 
own. He delighted to astonish us 
while “pitching the bar,” by re- 
counting a feat of his, of once sending 
the iron bar over a small chapel with 
such force that it bent in the air. He 
was watchful for certain insulting 
mistranslations at recitation; and 
when occurred the Spanish word todos 
which he feared to hear rendered 
“toads,” the expectant passion of his 
face was a wonder to*behold. 

“Pitching the bar” was gener- 
ally done near the schoolhouse; but 
the regular exercise of gymnastics 
was upon a plateau just below the 
hill, where gymnastic appliances, 
then freshly introduced from Ger- 
many, were in abundance. We be- 
lieve the thorongh practice of agymna- 
sium, as is usual in Germany, under a 
most distinguished gymnast, was with 
us first introduced at Round Hill. It 
thence later made a flight to Boston; 
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where, under the conduct of the emi- 
nent Dr. Lieber, — in what was then 
called the Washington Gardens, — 
many a pursy pater-familias might 
have been seen risking apoplexy, in 
the effort to rival the students of 
Heidelberg and Jena. 

We remember, in connection with 
the gymnasium, a trait of over-consci- 
entiousness on the part of a boy, which 
was but the indication of even a deep- 
er-lying morbidness than this showed. 
Hearing the prayer-bell while ascend- 
ing the ladder hand over hand, he came 
down so quickly that he left the lad- 
der upright, but all tremulous. On 
his way to the schoolhouse, he asked 
anxiously if the ladder had not fallen. 
We assured him it had not. Not con- 


“tent with this, he could not rest in his 


bed, till he had dressed himself and 
gone the long way to the gymnasium, 
where, of course, he found the ladder 
in its place. This boy was a victim 
to sleep-walking, and would cross in 
his sleep from his bedroom to another, 
with moans and supplications for help 
against some invisible enemy. We 
were permitted to have tool-chests, 
which were generally placed under our 
beds. With alarm, it occurred to the 
boys, that, in his confusion of mind, 
the sleep-walker might make use of 
our hatchets against ourselves, as a 
part of his dream. So we told him, 
when awake, that we should remove 
the chests, and put rods in their place, 
which we should use if he disturbed 
us again. The intimation sank deep 
into the obscure region whence the 
dreams came, and he was never known 
to have them recur. 

One of the great pleasures of the 
boys was a garden,—a considerable 
bit of ground between the gymna- 
sium and the farmhouse, where many 
infant-lessons in farming were gained. 
But mostly the boys were as awkward 
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with the roots of their vegetables and 
flowers, treating them in defiance of 
the laws of patience and development, 
as they were with those tougher roots 
which fill the soil of Greek and Latin 
culture. An impatience of the growth 
of peas and peppers, of cucumbers 
and melons, has always characterized 
the impetuous young farmer. The 
willingness of a youth to see whether 
his nasturtium or melon had taken 


root has been the cause of a meta- 


phor applying the process to the more 
tender budding of the affections; and 
people have been accused of pulling 
up many a half-rooted engagement 
between lovers, in the hope of discov- 
ering whether it was really axed in 
the soil of the heart. 

A greater pleasure than the garden 
was the unexpected bliss, through the 
generosity of Mr. Cogswell, of being 
co-proprietors of a boy-village, not to 
be found on any map, which bore the 
happy name of “Crony Village.” Its 
site was beyond the gymnasium, 
on a sloping hill, running downward 
toa brook. Mr. Cogswell furnished 
us with bricks and mortar, beams and 
boards; and, generally dividing into 
families of two, soon the little colony 
was constructed; and the evening 
smoke ascended from many hearths, 
round which we were seated, reading, 
or playing friendly games, or devour- 
ing, with a relish which no after meals 
could know, Carolina potatoes drawn 
from the ashes, each an ingot of pure 
gold, with added gold of butter; game, 
such as squirrels, the spoil of our bows, 
or rabbits caught in our traps; and 
pies and doughnuts, brought in mys- 
terious raids from distant taverns and 
farmhouses. 

A misadventure of the sort which 
Cupid will sometimes find to discomfit 
his children brought Crony Village 
to an untimely end. So serious had 
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a boy’s flirtation with the rosy-cheeked 
vender of pies and doughnuts in a 
neighboring farmhouse become, that 
his expulsion was considered necessa- 
ry; and, between two lines of grieving 
friends, the unlucky youth, with an 
invisible but flaming sword above his 
head, — 
“ From Eden took his solitary way.” 

It was then, without surprise, 
though with profound angvish, that 
the boys heard from Mr. Cogswell’s 
lips, after a short speech, the agoniz- 
ing words, “‘Delenda est Carthago ;’ . 
Crony Village shall be no more.” A 
committee of destroyers, chosen from 
the boys, was appointed by Mr. Cogs- 
well to do the work. With heavy 
hearts, before school was dismissed, 
under the magnificent chestnuts, 
which seemed to wave in sympathy, 
they proceeded on their fatal errand. 
Of course, they began with their own 
houses. When they had seen their 
own hearths made desolate, they could 
find strength to prostrate every frater- 
nal roof; but so deep was the rever- 
ence and respect for Mr. Cogswell, 
that even this great calamity was ac- 
cepted as a thing not only inevitable, 
but just; and they soon bore to see, 
without flinching, the carious hollows 
along the hill, where so much genial- 
ity and romance had found a home. 


In the main, the male sex predom- 
inated on the hill. The masters were 
men, the boys were little men, and 
woman was a rara avis in terra. 
But one room there held two per- 
sons, without whom no boy’s life can 
be complete: the one, the elder, sup- 
plied to him a little the place of his 
absent mother; by her cosey fireside 
he found something of the old home- 
feeling, and could ease that choking 
home-sickness which at times must 
rise in his throat. There were no tur- 
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bulence and competition, but woman’s 
sympathy and tendercare. Mrs. Ry- 
der may have well wondered, perhaps, 
why the boys loved her so much; but 
at least she half-understood it. She 
felt, in her nature, expanded, till she 
could embrace, with something of a 
mother’s regard, so large a family. 
It was luck for her to be in loco pa- 
rentis to so many: the well-spring ot 
feeling, diverted from its natural chan- 
nel, made green for her the waste 
places of her life. There was the boy 
allowed to sit, and say aud ask those 
things which could not be said else- 
where. In her hospitable shovel could 
he run the lead for the tops of feath- 

_ ered arrows and fairy hatchets, whose 
edge was not of the finest, and other 
forms of rare device. She could say 
nay to no wish of the boys; while 
behind, hovering like an Aurora, her 
rosy daughter stood for them all as an 
ideal of womanhood. She had less to 
say to them than her mother, but dis- 
tance and withdrawal did not prevent 
their devotion. 

Once the elderly woman was taken 
with a fever; to the great grief of us 
all Daily messages of love were sent 
to her, which the daughter returned 
through her tears. At last, just as 
we all expected her to die, she had a 
vision of a boy standing with a glass 
of soda in a certain place by her bed ; 
on taking which, she instantly recov- 
ered. The boy was told of it, procured 
the soda, stood as the vision indicated, 
and gave her the refreshing draught. 
After that, she immediately recov- 
ered. 

Perhaps it may be wrong to mix in 
so plain a narrative, and in a world so 
very intelligible and commonplace as 
this, a hint of any thing so wonderful ; 
but somehow, with all the efforts of 
men, the wonderful will not behave as 
it should. Not the finger of the di- 
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vine, which bids it remember that the 
day of miracles is over and begone; 
not the last analysis of the last experi- 
ment of Huxley or Tyndall, can make 
the creature behave as it ought. It 
persists, like Banquo, in taking its 
place at the feast of Life; and, if it 
did not belong to the table d’héte by 
God’s permission, it would not be there 
so often. It is something sad to find, 
on reading the book of Sergeant Cox, 
that clever lawyer, who, poor fellow, 


like all other believers in this wonder- . 


fulness, has been smirched and bela- 
bored by his irresponsible critics, — it 
is sad that even he should rejoice in 
corking the genius well into the bot- 
tle, and, holding it up, exclaim trium- 
phantly, “‘ Unconscious cerebration ! ” 
It won’t do; no, it won’t do to extend 
the power of man into these new re- 
gions. He must be made to deny his 
heavenly birthright; he must be 
clipped of angelic cousinhood; he 
must say to the towering promises of 
imagination, “Down! Science will 
have it so!” 

And yet, for all that, Science may 
be as mistaken as to the fact, as she 
is discourteous to the. longings of the 
soul. She may yet come to regret her 
impiety ; though we fear that even the 
discovery of the truth would be attend- 
ed with little humility, and that she 
would as good as say to the world then 
that the wonderful exists only by her 
permission, and that the fact was no 
fact, till it bore her label and super- 
scription. These poor dear words, like 
“unconscious cerebration,” have to do 
harder work than seems natural for 
them. Perhaps, among the vulgar, 
the heaviest-laden word, where the 
wonderful is concerned, is the word 
“coincidence.” A mysterious power 


predicts that such a thing shall hap- 
pen. Does it happen, —“what a 
The mysteri- 


strange coincidence!” 
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ous power must disappear, and co-in- 
cidence get into its boots. 

The organ of nourishment, in its 
demands, is something marvellous. 
The man looks back upon his youthful 
appetite almost with that reverence 
and envy which make a part of his 
long regret for the boy’s ardor, inno- 
cence, and activity. He sometimes 
sees in young puppies, in after life, 
and other browsing and feeding ani- 
mals when young, something of the 
energy of that youthful masticatien. 
In the boy, as in the puppy, food 
seems to be instantly turned into fresh 
life; so that there is always before 
him a yawning void, which no end of 
ordinary meals can fill up. In vain 
does he throw into the abyss peanuts, 
maple-sugar, and all the foreign fasci- 
nations of the grocer’s shop: semper 
atque recurrit. 

Nothing could be less like Mr. 
Squeers’s table, than the generous 
board of the Round-Hillers. It was 
one of the habits, by the by, of the 
school, to prescribe occasionally at 
meals conversation for groups in va- 
rious modern languages; but over 
that trivial barrier the hound-like 
appetite of the boy could easily leap. 
No Spanish difficulty, in rendering 
“doughnuts” or “apple-pie,” could 
long keep him from those dainties. 
It was a great discovery in the mat- 
ter of apple-pies, each of which, with 
its kindred circles of squash and 
pumpkin, had to be divided among 
five, when the skilful carver found 
the exact angle at which a piece 
could be cut. This had to be bisect- 
ed; thus leaving, with these two, the 
remaining three pieces all to a hair of 
the same size. What greater crime 
could there have been than to put 
off upon such appetites a piece: un- 
justly small ? 

Twice a week, we believe, we had 
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cake at tea.” Now marbles, a favorite 
game with all boys, would cause those 
of audacious hopes but inferior skill, 
not only to lose to the clever players 
their superb blood-alleys, veined and 
blushing, as it were, with life, and, in 
fact, all their marbles, but they would 
pledge in advance, on the issue of 
the game, their cake of many cake- 
days ahead. It was a distressing 
sight to see these victims of bad luck, 
sometimes in great numbers, surren- 
der to one haughty victor, perhaps, 
the cake of weeks. 

The not morbid, most healthy and 
animal hunger of the boys found a 
dangerous gratification in parcels of 
goodies, placed by naughty carpenters 
and workmen, who would accept the 
boys’ money, in caches agreed upon 
beforehand. Sometimes the simplicity 


. of a boy would induce him to procure 


from a town friend a box of fabulous 
attraction, — guava, heavy and lus- 
cious in its filmy boxes; prunes, purple 
and pretentious, with mystical French 
titles upon their corks; gingerbread, 
with tenderness and aroma ever de- 
creasing, till it became but a chesinut 
sawdust; preserved peaches, swim- 
ming in a liquor fitter for men than 
boys ; huge fans of raisins, looking 
like those of Eshcol, that fruit whose 
juice, thinned with water, cooled with 
snow, is the famous sherbet of the 
East. 

Such boxes were always seized by 
the authorities, on their way to the 
person whose address they bore, and 
confiscated. Too often, with heavy 
heart, he would be allowed to look 
past the lifted lid, upon the treasures 
which were denied him. At the end 
of the term, on the day preceding 
vacation, with a cynicism to which 
only virtue can attain, he was permit- 
ted to recover his spoil. To divide 
among friends, the dearest and near- 
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+ est, was mostly a funereal pleasure ; 
but some things, such as squares of 
chocolate, would be none the worse 
for keeping. 

How well we remember, on such 
an occasion, noticing the transparent 
whiteness of the hand of a boy we 
little knew, while removing the odor- 
ous chocolate-pot from the fire. “A 
bad life that!” shot through us with 
a painful flash. Years after we ac- 
costed, accidentally, a soldierly figure, 
wanting a hand and arm as well. It 
was the boy whose white hand had so 
given us pain. On mentioning the 
anecdote to him, he said his delica- 
cy had determined his profession. 
He was a soldier. America owned 
none braver or better. When he, 
like so many gallant spirits, was shot 
down in the front of battle, all said 
that one preux chevalier of the past, 
one Bayard, had perished with Gen. 
Kearney. 

That feeling of death in the world, 
which the white hand suggested, 
came to us most rarely. On the 
breezy hill, with good food, life was 
only too delightful. One could almost 
wish for death, at times, to turn such 
rapture into an euthanasia. One boy 
only was lost by death while we were 
at the school; and yet, mixed with 
this dawn-flash of animal spirits, be- 
hind these bounding pulses, unspoken 
of, terrible, were working outward the 
religious and immortal germs within. 
Many ajournal, blotted by tears, be- 
trayed the heart-agony, the aspira- 
tion, and the longing, which none sus- 
pected. The fearful crisis of soul- 
birth, when each one finds developing 
for himself, at the roots of his being, 
that mystical function, rudimentary 
for another world, and mostly a griev- 
ing and alienated witness of the im- 
perfections of this, should not be un- 
noticed in the boy’s story. Anecdotes 
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could be told of tenderness of con- 
science, of flights of honorable unself- 
ishness, of pledges where a word waa 
better than a bond, of friendships which 
bore the unspotted confidence of youth, 
but not for such a sketch as this arg 
these sacred treasures of the heart. 
Out under the moonlit spaces of the 
hill, with the stars only, and the inef- 
fectual sympathy of the surrounding 
chestnuts, would the boy breathe his 
confidences, and wrestle with his 
agony, longing for’ that bosom upon 
which to rest, which he shall miss 
forevermore. 

The boy’s privacy is not like that 
of the man. -It is tenderer, more 
agonizing, more easily wounded, for- 
ever sacred, and yet too often, not 
only by his schoolmaster, but by the 
dear members of his own family, un- 
known or uncared for. A child too 
often secretly conceives a contempt, 
a half-abhorrence, of dear and close 
relations, whose clumsy touch can 
only manage to wound the fibres of 
his growing heart, —can treat with 
disregard, as naught, the young 
heaven of hopes and fears which is 
opening before him. ‘He will often 
say to himself, “Let me remember, 
when I grow to be a man, not to be 
as ignorant as these of the proud 
and wayward retesses of a boy’s 
affections.” 

“The child is father of the man,” 
no doubt; but how often does this 
stupid adult fail of reverence for such 
@ parent. 


* The element in the school which 
was the most distinctive perhaps, and 
borrowed from the Swiss schools, was 
the annual journey we took. What 
a buzz of preparation preceded it! 
How our muscles were brought into 
training! How our hopes flew be- 


fore us, making such a foot journey, 




















- sometimes across States, a pilgrimage 
as to some Holy Land! How serious 
we were in the cutting and preparing 
of the staff, the cane, which we were to 

‘carry! Those who have'not used such 
a staff — not a short cane, held from 
the ‘hollow of the hand, but long, and 
pushed to the ground behind — can 
hardly imagine how like it is to a 
third limb. While it stimulates 

' speed, it relieves fatigue. It seemed 
tosay “Onward!” at our heels; and, 
at the same time, its firm grasp sug- 
gested a weapon and protection from 
the imagined bandits and robbers of 
these unknown regions. 

We went with horses and wagons, 
“ride and tie,” with intention of 
not running down or fatiguing the 
weak ; but-all held sturdily on. Cities 
were visited, villas of friends admired 
and examined, rivers crossed, until at 
last, at the end of the journey, we 
would find ourselves encamped, and 
look from the hill-side, while enjoy- 
ing the comfortable meal whieh the 
neighboring village had furnished, 
upon a great water, to us as mysti- 
cally promising, though remote, as 
that Arthurean sea into which, — 

“* Making lightnings in the moon, 
Fell Excalibur.” 

That water was the Atlantic Ocean. 

Nor can tediousness of living, the fa- 

miliar round of weariness, the prose 

of the dusty street, the disappoint- 
ment of life, ever take away wholly 
the charm that hangs along the 
ocean’s rim. To the man it is an in- 
vitation, as to the boy; and when the 
friendly giant hgs won us to his of 
fers, how well, how patiently, will he 
bear our burdens from shore to 
shore ! 

To us, at Saybrook, in Connecti- 
cut, the ocean offered merely fishing, 
but such fishing! A comfortable fish- 
ing-smack was got for us, by our 
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ever-thoughtful master; and many . 
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were the quaint and new specimens 
of marine life that flopped and flut- 
tered on our deck. They seemed 
really a part of the fairy-land we all 
believed in. One waggish creature 
made himself into a ball when 
punched, and emitted ejaculations 
like grunts, which convinced every 
one that if not one of the happiest, 
he was certainly one of the most hu- 
morous of dying fishes. Perhaps it 
was the Deity’s intention that we 
should think him funny; perhaps it 
was best that we should think him 
funny, even in death, rather than, like 
the boys in model story-books, profit 
by the occasion, and drop a sym- 
pathetic tear. This element of fun, 
in the works of God, is one which Re- 
ligion has accepted with reluctance. 
To this day she will associate solem- 
nity with the thoughts of the Maker. 
Even yet the serious aspect, the 
dreary ritual, are supposed to reflect 
the Father’s face better than the 
cheer and confidence which belong to 
man. 

On conversing once with our great 
naturalist upon these elements of 
humor ip the works of God, the 
many animal conditions of our own 
lives, the many queer and prodigious 
growths he has made, —the living 
puns, for such they really seem to be, 
as, for instance, in the orchid, where a 
flower imitates a bird in its nest, — 
with a laugh the great Agassiz said 
he hoped to write, yet, a work to bear 
the title, “Diew comme Farceur.” 
May his valuable life be preserved to 
do it; may the weariness of illness, 
the storms and dangers of the Pa- 
cific, find their offset in the cheer and 
merriment of his manly nature, and 
the still farther discovery of creatures 
formed to suggest a smile, and £9 
brighten our pathway to the grave! 
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There is nothing that boys enjoy 
more than pillow-fights. The hurry 
and the scamper to and fro, the inno- 
cent injury.which the descending pil- 
lows inflicted, the air of battle, with 
the sense of its bloodlessness, stimu- 
lated us to a high delight. The bat- 
tle-field of these contests was usually 
the platform at the stair-head between 
two stories. There, for a short space, 
raged all the din and eagerness of an 
Homeric contest. One boy, a great 
favorite, with a conscience too tender 
to share in the naughty fray, would 
stay in his bed; but his exultation 
and cries of sympathy reached, 
through the open door, the ears of all 
the combatants. He was respected 
in his isolation, for it was known how 
true and faithful was his sense of du- 
ty. In his case, as in so many others, 
something in his character. that sweet 
maturity of goodness, that ripening for 
the sky, proclaimed but too well that 
he was not long to be a pained parti- 
cipant in the battle of life. Heaven 
took him to itself at an early age; 
but his memory still lives with surviv- 
ing friends, with all that lovely bloom 
of character upon it, and that high 
promise of intellectual distinction, 
which to memory is almost dearer than 
would be its fulfilment. 

On one occasion two stories were 
fighting from their platforms, the low- 
er attempting by the stairs to carry 
the upper by storm. In the midst of 
the neisiest of the contest, a head- 
master was discerned ascending the 
stairs to make an end of this warfare. 
Seeing him, the fury of the combat- 
ants redoubled; and it was not with- 
out a certain sinful pleasure that the 
boys saw him lifted from his footing 
to the lowest stair, by the Homeric 
onslaught of one of the most active 
youths. In a moment the pretended 
accident of mistaking him for a boy 
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was qualified by apology, and offers of 
the profusest sympathy. His assail- 
ant was too well hidden in the cloud 
of soldiers to be discovered or pun- 
ished. 

We can hardly believe that school- 
boys now, anywhere, are fortunate 
enough to have such an abundance of 
wild creatures upon which to exercise 
their skill. The huge chestnut-trees 
of the wood literally swarmed with 
squirrels, chiefly red and gray. The 
chipmonk, or, as the Southern boys 
used to call him, “ fence-mouse,” was 
scarcely counted as game. In the 
balmy twilight of our lovely summer 
evenings, often and often might the 
flying-squirrel be seen floating from 
tree to tree, at an inclination of forty- 
five degrees ; his wings allowing him 
only to cross at an angle as low as 
this, and ascent being impossible to 
him. Rabbits and woodchucks were 
to be trapped; but the squirrels, the 
partridges, —which are no partridges 
at all, but a species of grouse, and, 
with a still wilder nomenclature, called 
by Southern boys pheasants, — robins, 
bluejays, woodpeckers, among them 
the superb yellow-hammer, occasion- 
ally king-fishers, all fell before our 
bows. The bows were mostly made 
of ash, and the arrows of hickory: 
their heads were sometimes tipped 
with steel points, or sharpened cones 
of tin. These would oftentimes go 
clear through a squirrel or a robin; 
and, alas! too often, stick in some in- 
accessible but well-remembered chest- 
nut bough. Then, after a storm, how 
the boys would, at the end of morn- 
ing’s study, fly to those trees, hoping 
to find, shaken to their feet by the 
wind, their darling weapons. On one 
occasion there was a great tumult 
among us, on the discovery of a sol- 
itary visitor to the wood,—a coal- 
black squirrel, such as we had heard 














of as existing in Ohio, but unknown in 
our excursions. The poor emigrant 
was as severely visited for his color 
as, for so long, were human be- 
ings of a similar tint: color in both 
cases made the excuse for a violence 
which is now, happily for the latter 
at least, disappearing from the world. 
The black squirrel was brought to bay 
upon a topmost bough, to which he 
closely clung till he reached its end, 
where it diminished toaspray. Then 
he crouched; the whole school look- 
ing eagerly up to see the finishing. 
A leader of one of the bow-clubs, into 
which the school was divided, inten- 
tionally struck with his first shot the 
bough under him with an arrow whose 
head was blunt. This caused him to 
jump forward enough to expose his 
side. The next arrow pierced him; 
and, after being carried a little way in- 
to the air, as he fell amid the club 
which had a right to seize him, its 
youngest member fell upon-and se- 
cured the squirrel, and, as he handed 
it to the leader, with a Spartan smile 
exhibited his streaming hand, which 
was bitten through. 

Clouds of wild pigeons would, in 
those halcyon days, darken the sky. 
One must read Audubon to know in 
what multitudes, what miles they 
covered, with what murmurs, as of 
many waters, they would float along 
the forest aisles, to know what Amer- 


ica has lost, or islosing. They some-- 


times visited the hill, weighing down 
the trees, and in the close nestling of 
their siestas, breast by breast, would so 
cover a bough that they made but one 
continuous line. But the boys’ wild 


hopes would be short. Upon one 
being hit, or more. often missed, the 
whole colony would disperse with a 
silent, fish-like plunge through the air, 
leaving, before disappointed eyes, but 
a trail of pearly beauty. 
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Much of this game would do for the 
repasts of Crony Village. Nothing can 
be better than a broiled squirrel, un- 
less it be a well-roasted rabbit, which, 
by the by, naturalists say is no rabbit 
at all, although from its size and habits 
this is hard to believe. Frogs, it was 
suggested, — probably by the French 
boy, — would be excellent ; and so 
they were found. Their legs, white 
as the meat of chicken, with a ten- 
derness all their own, are a real dain- 
ty. We wonder, that, being so good, 
they are not oftener found in our 
markets, where they would have a 
ready sale. 

We could, with age’s garrulity, en- 
large upon the delights and experien- 
ces of the school, till we bestowed, 
like another Dogberry, “all our te- 
diousness upon the reader;” but we 
forbear. All men, once schoolboys, can 
supply from their memories much 
that we might have said. That early 
morning prime, to them seems to 
swim in the 


“ Light that never was on sea or land ; ” 


and the fascination which should 
accompany such gossip of the past 
may easily be led too far. But can 
it be wondered at, now that the sur- 
viving scholars are gathering about the 
gravestone of their beloved teacher, 
recently dead, that some bubbles from 
the boys’ spring should well up, to 
give token of the happiness and 
affection of days long ago? Yes, 
affection ; for the respect and rever- 
ence which we bore to our dear mas- 
ter were intwined with a feeling 
softer and tenderer than the austerity 
of a boy’s duty. He seemed, in the 
making of us, so much one of our- 
selves, the leader of us all. And 
among the roll of eminent names 
which can be found upon the cata- 
logue of the school, none can be held 
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as nobler, manlier, more beloved, than 
his. . 
Eight years since, while Mr. Cogs- 
well was a resident of Cambridge, it 
was thought desirable that “ the boys ” 
still surviving should again collect 
around their old friend and master. 
Invitations to a dinner given him at 
the “ Parker House ” were sent to the 
remotest parts of the Union. Sever- 
al of the instructors at Round Hill, 
and all the boys whose distance from 
the scene did not preclude them, were 
at the banquet. Words fail to pic- 
ture the sympathetic crowd of asso- 
ciations which gathered there. Men 
who pass each other in the street 
with a nod of hurry and business, 
those who never even meet now, were 
all subdued to boyhood again by 
the spirit of the hour. Qld anecdotes 
were told, familiar nicknames, bits of 
memories of boyish pranks, came 
breaking through the crust of time. 
Again the old sunshine of the mas- 
ter’s countenance beamed upon his 
children. Their mutual delight at 
meeting, they sought vainly to ex- 
press; and in reply to the toast of 
“ Prosperity and continued life,” Mr. 
Cogswell read a beautiful address, 
which sank deep into all our hearts. 
As a narrative of the occasion, and 
copies of the address, circulated only 
among the participants of that better 
than festive meeting, we venture to 
quote a few of Mr. Cogswell’s words: — 

“I looked upon a meeting with so many 
pupils of long-bygone days as a patriarch 
of old must have looked upon the gather- 
ing around him of his children at the 
close of life; and could make but one 
answer to your filial message: ‘It is 
enough ; I will go and see them before I 
die.” The banner under which you have 
rallied is that of Round Hill; and for me 
there is magic in that word. The instant 
it falls upon ~y ears, my sluggish blood 
regains its youthful warmth and quick- 
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ness, and I am carried back to the time 
when I stood in loco parentis to as fine 
and quite as numerous a family as ever 
patriarch of old was blessed with. 

“T am confident of an affirmative re- 
sponse from all present, when I say that 
Round Hiil is still a hallowed spot, — hal- 
lowed, I mean, in its recollections; 
although, in its material character, it is 
profaned to ordinary purposes: but its 
name remains; and that must bring back 
so many scenes and incidents of your 
joyous youth, it must ever be dear to you. 
Once more, dear boys, I give you all a 
most cordial and affectionate greeting. 
We can look back upon our past without 
reproach or heart-burnings. The re- 
bellions in our little commonwealth have 
all long been forgotten, and the instances 
of supposed injustice to the rebellious, I 
trust, long since forgiven. God bless you, 
all and every one who bears the name 
of ‘Round-Hiller,’ wherever he may be, 
even if among the rebeis to our country.”’ 

Soon the surviving scholars of Mr. 
Cogswell will assemble in the ceme- 
tery of old Ipswich, the town of his 
nativity, already so dignified by the 
humble but historic gravestones which 
can be found there, to witness a simple 
monument to his memory. It is a 
polished sarcophagus of Aberdeen 
granite ; on the one side bearing his 
name, — 

“JosEPH GREEN COGSWELL, 
Born at Ipswich, Sept. 27, 1786, 
Died at Cambridge, Nov. 26, 1871 : ” 
on the other side, the lines, — ~ 
“ Erected by pupils of Round-Hill School, 
Northampton, Mass ; ” 
and above, — 
“In affectionate remembrance.” 


As they look across that grave, 
from the sunset of their lives, they 
will see, through the interval of years, 
bright with success or dark with sor- 
row and bereavement, their old mas- 
ter, their old school-days, themselves, 
moving through the dilation of the 
crimson mists of morning. Every thing 
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then will be idealized; and.that un- 
fulfilled promise, which earth cannot 
keep, may be to them dearer than the 
conquests which years have won for 
them, or the fugitive successes of 
life’s arena. As they once looked 
forward, so will they now look back. 


FORWARD AND BACKWARD. 
The eager boy in fancy sees 
Inviting, from his cloistered youth, 
A world of bright realities, 
Gold unalloyed and crystal trath. 
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He burns to turn the glittering page, 
To taste that cup which mantles fair ; 

Nor learne till taught by cynic Age, 
How false such bright perfections are. 


Then he looks back from clouded years, 
And sees his boyhood’s golden dawn, 

To find, through reconciling tears, 
There the missed joy of years forlorn. 


There was the world his fancy sought, 
And that the ideal happiness ; 

So, bright its sacred glow is brought 
From the boy’s sunrise even to this. 


GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN IN FRANCE. 


WE have recently seen established 
in England, under the auspices of 
the universities, examinations for 
women, which offer both a test and a 
guarantee of proficiency for teaching. 
In France, examinations for women 
have long existed, with the wide dif- 
ference, that no woman may teach any 
’ school without first passing them. 
This requisition at once admits us 
to the very heart of the French sys- 
tem ; for, so far as the fact of an indis- 
pensable examination goes, men and 
women are on a like footing. Here 
in America we seem to have devoted 
ourselves, without quite adopting 
compulsory education, to bringing as 
many children to school as possible, 
and then rather trusting to luck for 
the quality of the teaching. The 
German system, which is in the 
main only the Prussian, is -a strict 
guard by Government of both teach- 
ers and scholars. England, in her 
new education acts, is aiming at. both 
points, —the compulsory attendance 
of children, and the thorough exami- 
nation of teachers. 

The French plan, and the part of 
women in it, which it is our special 


purpose to trace here, has been de- 
veloped within the present century. 
The Revolution swept away the 
seminaries and convent-schools 80 
utterly, that the new system was to 
be created out of wholly new material, 
and under totally different circum- 
stances. It is a noteworthy testimony 
to the principles which animated the 
earlier leaders of that great struggle, 
that education, and education of the 
whole people, was one of the first 
subjects to which they turned their 
attention. Before the breaking up 
of the Constituent Assembly, Talley- 
rand presented a report, in which he 
distinctly advanced the claim of both 
sexes to equal education. Saint-Far- 
geau prepared for the Convention a 
scheme, which, though it bears the 
stamp of the wild and violent scene 
in which it was composed, was in- 
tended to furnish an almost identical 
training for girls and boys; in which 
Spartan tyranny strangely blended 
with the most radical ideas of modern 
democracy. The Convention did not 
fail to pass many decrees on the sub- 
ject; but, in those days of confusion 
and anarchy, it was impossible to give 
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to any of them vital effect. It was 
left for the despotic hand of Napoleon 
to develop and mature a scheme which 
was, according to his ideas, universal ; 
and yet it failed to reach any below 
the middle-classes, or to include in 
any way the female sex. Could one 
expect otherwise from the man, who, 
in full council, declared aloud, “It is 
not French that a woman should do 
what she pleases”? In these respects 
it was a retrogression from the princi- 
ples which had animated the men of 
the Revolution ; but we ought not to 
fail in due honor to the grandeur of a 
plan which did really aim at thorough 
education, in an age in which, as we 
are accustomed to think, military 
glory was the absorbing passion of 
France and her rulers. It was a sys- 
tem, which, with all its defects, had 
vitality enough to survive all the 
changes which France has seen dur- 
ing the present century. 

Narrow and arbitrary as were the 
provisions of the first decrees, the 
Restoration still further. contracted 
them, in the spirit of re-action that 
was fatal to the Bourbons ; even clos- 
ing, at last, the great normal school 
of Paris, which has sometimes been 
regarded as the most precious gift of 
Napoleon to France. Under Louis 
Philippe and the ministry of M. 
Guizot, the cause of education made, 
perhaps, the most real advance it has 
ever done ; for the changes under the 
Second Empire have been, in many re- 
spects, only an apparent improvement; 
while the power and influence of the 
Government have been actually at work 
against whatever might contribute to 
true progress. M. Duruy opened the 
new courses of the Sorbonne to young 
women, to the great scandal of the 
Ultramontane press; but, at the same 
time, the Government was crowding 
harder and harder the schools of 
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secondary education, suspending this 
or that professor, or leaving vacant 
chairs in which obnoxious truths 
might be taught, or lending its influ- 
ence to tempt young men to scientific 
study, rather than to pursue philoso- 
phy or letters, which might waken 
interest in political or moral ques- 
tions. Nowhere was Louis Napoleon 
truer to the traditions of his uncle 
than in the absolute control he exer- 
cised over all the departments of 
education ; converting the large ma- 
jority of teachers into nothing better 
than public functionaries. So com- 
plete is the surveillance of the central 
authority, that, it is affirmed, not so 
much as a broom can be bought for a 
schoolroom, without reference to the 
Minister of Instruction. The truest 
friends of France denounce the whole 
system, from root to topmost twig; 
and all serious lovers of liberty and 
enlightment now unite in demanding 
that the “ main-mise” of the adminis- 
tration be relaxed, and the entire 
University be reconstructed on more 
scientific methods, and in far more 
generous spirit. 

This is the dark side of the picture ; 
and of this enough. Ours is the 
pleasanter task to mark the onward 
steps, which, spite of all obstacles, 
have been taken, and to welcome the 
new light which is dawning clear, be- 
hind all the false glitter with which 
the Second Empire dazzled the eye. 

We limit the word university to a 
single institution or corporate body ; 
but in France it applies to the whole 
system of instruction under the con- 
trol of the State. Only the Collége 
de France and the Institute remained 
independent of the Imperial Univer- 
sity, as founded by Napoleon I. Its 
functions have undergone important 
changes, and its scope has been great- 
ly widened ; but, in the main, it exists 
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to-day in the same manner as the 
Code Napoléon is the basis of French 
law. 

This. university comprises three 
grades: the highest, or that of su- 
perior education, includes all the fac- 
ulties of sciences and letters. Paris 
alone possesses all five. They are 
distributed variously among the acad- 
emies into which all France is di- 
vided, originally an academy for every 
court of appeal. The grade of second- 
ary education includes all institutions, 
public or private, which attempt what 
we call a classical education. They 
replaced the seminaries, or ecclesi- 
astical schools, existing before the 
Revolution, and some of them are upon 


the same foundations. These schools — 


can be fairly enough measured by 
comparison with the great public 
schools of England. 

The department of primary instruc- 
tion was originally confined to little 
more than the teaching of reading, 
writing, and the simplest arithmetic, 
to boys. It is now divided into three 
grades, to all of which girls are ad- 
mitted ; and the highest of which does 
afford a sound practical education, 
sufficient for the wants of a common 
business life. 

Primary instruction in France, then, 
may correspond nearly enough to our 
own system of graded schools, up to 
the level of our best grammar schools 
or English high schools. A more 
thorough knowledge of their own 
language and history is required than 
we eve: expect from any, except those 
receiving our so-called “liberal educa- 
tion.” It was not one of the least of 


the charges against the Second Empire, 
that within the first ten years of its 
existence no less than five hundred of 
these valuable higher primary schools 
had been actually suppressed “for 
cause,” or suffered to die out. 


Under the Government of Louis 
Philippe, primary schools of all 
grades were established for girls, by 
a law passed in 1833; but it was not 
until 1836 that the schools were fairly 
in operation, under rules almost the 
same as those for boys. Whatever at- 
tempts may have been made to unite 
such schools have been looked upon 
with disfavor; and the suppression of 
mixed schools was regarded as an ad- 
vance, until recent inquiries into our 
system revived the question. I find 
one account of visits to New England 
schools, where “young women were 
engaged in teaching lads of fourteen 
or fifteen who behaved themselves like 
gentlemen.” 

As we have already hinted, no 
person is allowed to teach in France 
without a Government certificate, or 
“brevet de capacité.” These are 
furnished, after the prescribed ex- 
aminations, by the rector of the acad- 
emy of the department to which the 
applicant belongs. Such. certificates ~ 
can be used only within the depart- 
ment in which it is given; but the 
certificates granted in Paris are valid 
throughout the country. Confining 
our inquiry only to women, we find 
these examinations succeeding each 
other at intervals of about three years. 
The first is passed at about eighteen, 
and is limited to the elements of ed- 
ucation in its simplest branches. Yet 
great accuracy is insisted upon; and, 
unquestionably, one may be sure that 
a person who has passed it knows thor- 
oughly the work she has undertaken. 
She cannot be wholly ignorant of 
domestic economy, or the business 
talent requisite for country-women. 
She must be able to make a shirt for 
aman, and a chemise for a woman; 
and know how to teach the sewing of 
all kinds of seams, and the simpler 
sorts of embroidery. 
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Successful candidates who pursue no 
farther studies expect to be employed 
in the lowest primary schools in the 
country villages, or as governesses for 
very young children. 

The second examination requires 
a thorough,and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the French language, — its 
history, grammar, and literature, — a 
good understanding of arithmetic, 
and plane geometry. (The French 
do not make so much of algebra for 
girls as we do.) She must also 
know history, ancient and modern, 
the elements of natural science, and 
be acquainted with general litera- 
ture; not merely as one gains it 
from compendiums, &c., but from 


actual study of the works them- 


selves. Although a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek is not expected, the 
examination presupposes veritable 
study of the classics by means of trans- 
lations. This certificate entitles a 
woman to a place in the higher pri- 


’ mary schools ; or, if she wishes to open 


a private school, she has the right to 
call it. a pension. The larger portion 
of private governesses for young ladies 
are of this class. This explains the 
parenthetic “diplomée” which appears 
in “The Times” advertisements of 
French governesses. A Russian or 
German family in Paris, desiring to 
engage a governess, would first of all 
ask for her diploma. 

The third certificate permits a wo- 
man to open an institution, in which 
those of the second grade may hold 
the position of sous-maitresses. It is 
rarely taken by a person under twen- 
ty-four years of age. It requires not 
only a knowledge of books and facts, 
but also a maturity of reason and 
judgment only attained by long and 
patient study. The candidates must 
have a clear understanding of such 
subjects as the philosophic principles 


of the Haute Grammaire, and of 
logic, the rules of art, the canons of 
taste, and the philosophy of history. 
They must have studied not only the 
present French code, but also the 
principles of common law.? 

It. is obvious such work cannot 
be accomplished by mere cramming. 
Women who are really prepared for 
such an examination must have made 
the knowledge acquired a part of 
themselves ; must have developed their 
minds by it, so that they may truly 
be called wise. We range over so 
many things, that we age coming to 
measure the value of acquirements by 
their variety ; and we have fallen so 
far into thinking thoroughness means 
a multitude of details, that the sim- 
pler education of French women may 
seem scanty. No mistake could be 
greater ; for it admits of incontestable 
proof, that the well-trained French 
woman is more than the equal of the 
English or the American. I mean, of 
course, to compare those who have 
had the best of the distinctive train- 
ing of each country. Such a French 
woman has a steadiness of judgment 
and a clearness of reason that seizes 
the vital point in a question, and 
weighs and decides justly. There 
have always been adverse influences 
at work in France, especially upon 
women, to cramp and dwarf the whole 
nature ; but for all that, if ever we quit 
creating French women from our own 
fancy, out of the materials of romances 
and fashion-plates, we shall find the 
real women the most sensible, the 
most intelligent companions for men, 


1 Fénelon long ago recommended the study of 
jurisprudence for young women. It is a notable 
fact, that English-speaking people probablyknow 
less of what law really is and means than any 
other. The few manuals in use in our schools 
touch only upon some few forms of government. 
The basis which underlies all statates or enact- 
ments is, one may say without exaggeration, 
never studied by women among us. 














because the most nearly their equals ; 
and what may seem an anticlimax, 
but what is of vital interest to us in 
the lessons they can teach us, they 
are the model business-women of the 
world. 

To return to the examinations. 
They are held in the Chefs-lieux of the 
departments, or at the Sorbonne and 
the Hétel-de-Ville in Paris. The 
board of examiners in Paris consists 
of three inspectors of ‘the University 
(often professors in the Collége de 
France or the Ecole Polytechnique), 
two Catholic priests, a Protestant min- 
ister, the grand rabbi, and three lady 
inspectors. One hundred and fifty can- 
didates at once is not an unusual num- 
ber in Paris ; and some of them, as in 
England, present themselves for the 
very honor of passing. Others are 
like the wife of a high civil officer in 
Paris, not long ago, who went for the 
sake of the privilege of teaching and 
directing a school in the little ham- 
let near her chateau in the country. 
Incognito, she attended for a whole 
winter a primary school at the wheat- 
market, among a crowd of poor girls, 
to fit herself for her charitable task. 

For no school, however high its 
rank might be, no “ragged school” 
or orphanage however insignificant, 
can be taught by any teachers with- 
out Government certificates. Eng- 
land is finding out now, in the discov- 
ery of a multitude of schools that are 
but a travesty of the name, what 
comes of letting him or her teach who 
pleases. Let him, by all means, teach, 
who can; on the grand principle, 
that “tout savoir (comme toute no- 
blesse ou toute richesse) oblige.” 
And perhaps the State is the only 
judge competent in all senses to judge 
of ability ; yet the State may exceed 
the limits of justice and right, in pro- 
nouncing who shall not exercise the 
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privilege of teaching; and the State 
which demands certain qualifications 
from the teachers of its schools ought, 
in fairness, to provide the means for 
attaining them. This the Govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe attempted to 
do, as soon as the primary schools for 
girls were opened. 

Six primary normal schools for wo- 
men were established in 1842. They 
were soon followed by two others ; and 
the plan was so extended, that, in theo- 
ry at least, each department should 
have at least one such school. Fe- 
male inspectors were also appointed 
to visit the schools, look after the 
pupils, and report to the local commit- 
tees, in whose deliberations they were 
expected to take part. Female exam- 
iners were also appointed, who should 
have power to vote upon the admis- 
sion or exclusion of the candidates 
for the school, and whose signatures 
were essential to the certificates after 
the examinations. 

Here government aid ceased. It 
offered no help in secondary education, 
by any schools whatever; and all wo- 
men were obliged to prepare them- 
selves for the rigorous examinations 
by such private means as were with- 
in their reach. 

It must be admitted that any gov- 
ernment ever existing in France has 
had to encounter from the Catholic 
clergy the most strenuous opposition 
to any attempts for the higher educa- 
tion of women. There were efforts 
to open lectures for women under 
Louis Philippe ; but no plan had been 
fairly adopted before 1848. The 
Empire was scarcely master of the sit- 
uation, before this question of the edu- 
cation of women was pressed with 
irresistible force. It was impossible 
not to heed the progress the rest of 
the world was making; yet Louis 
Napoleon could not afford to neglect 
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the persistent representations of the 
Catholic Church. The early laws on 
this subject in his reign were all made 
in the interest of the nuns’ schools, — 
schools which could be maintained at 
the lowest possible expense, so that 
the salary of the primary-school 


‘teacher never was more than five 


hundred francs, a stipend so scanty 
as rarely to support life, and effect- 
ually precluded the hope of saving 
means to acquire a higher educa- 
tion. 

Just before the outbreak of the 
war, a little book was announced, by 
M. Duruy, so long minister of public 
instruction. It purported to be a his- 
tory (by himself) not only of his offi- 
cial acts, that is, of what he did, but 
also of what he tried or intended to 
do. If it be — what hardly seems 
possible — a candid account of facts, 
motives, and reasons, it would throw 
most interesting light upon this sub- 
ject. 

He is believed to have been, at the 
outset, hardly friendly to any im- 
provement in the education of women. 
He is reported to have said, -in 
sense at least, “Leave the roses to 
their bushes, and the young girls to 
their mothers.” The opening of va- 
rious conferences for both sexes 
(though private undertakings) was 
the first step; and at last M. Duruy 
was forced to yield to the pressure. 

It is impossible, within our limits, 
to give complete details of the 
scheme ; but a few notes will suffice 
to show its scope. A Cours Supérieur, 
for the instruction of women and 
young girls, was opened in Paris, in 
the Rue d’ Aguesseau, in 1867. Others 


followed at short intervals, at the 


H6tel-de-Ville, the Sorbonne, the 
Mairie of the first ward (St. Ger- 
main |’Auxerrois), and at Passy ; and, 
under charge of the department and 


municipal authorities, in many of the 
cities of France. Tours, Saint-Quen- 
tin, and Troyes were among the 
first. The subjects of the lectures 
have a wide range. Literature, his- 
tory, fine arts, mathematics, physics 
and chemistry, natural history, and 
domestic economy. It is pleasant to 
find the two last subjects treated by 
women. The lectures are all more 
or less closely related to the exami- 
nations. Mr. Geoffroy’s, last year, 
were announced as “on the subject- 
matter indicated for the history ex- 
amination.” Instruction in Ger- 
man has been added. I find many 
well-known names among the lectur- 
ers. Under the head of literature 
I note the names of Laboulaye, “ on 
the History of Greek Literature ; ” 
de Pressensé, on “ the History of the 
Poetry of the Nineteenth Century ; ” 
and Paul Albert, on “ The Principles 
of true Criticism in Poetry and 
Prose.” ‘ 
The lectures are not at all to be con- 
founded with the courses at the Collége 
de France, or the free conferences at 
the Sorbonne, or the many others 
which the new “law of re-wnions” 
permitted to be opened. All these, 
except the regular Cours at the 
Sorbonne, were open to women; but 
they were attended much more as an 
entertainment than as actual work. 
The lectures to women and girls pre- 
supposed real hard work ; and it was 
expected by most of the professors, 
that each pupil would prepare regu- 
larly an abstract of the lecture of 
each day, which he himself would 
correct. I have examined a pile of 
these devoirs, executed by the young 
ladies attending the lectures at the 
Hotel-de-Ville, in the winter of 1867- 
68. The perseverance with which 
they had done their work in history, 
chemistry, literature, and German, 

















could only be equalled by the faith- 
fulness with which ‘ .e professors had 
written, in red ink, their comments 
and corrections all down the margins 
and across the pages. One of them, 
en pere de famille, stops to reply, 
with good advice, to some merry 
rhymes, concerning the discomfort of 
hard seats without backs, written on 
the blank page of the cahier. 

The constant use of the pen by 
the French scholar is a marked fea- 
tnre in their system. Those who 
have not read a word on French 
education must remember the per- 
petual dictées in “ Villette.” One 
cannot fail to trace its influence in 
the type of mind which distinctive 
French education tends to foster. 
Writing has made the Frenchman 
exactly “the exact man” of Bacon’s 
saying. 

With our views and habits about 
all matters of education, it is impos- 
sible to imagine the commotion ex- 
cited by what seems to us so simple 
and natural a plan as this. The 
ideas of French society, to a large 
extent, were totally opposed to any 
education of girls outside the family. 
The clergy (it goes without saying) 
availed themselves to the utmost of 
this feeling, in the strenuous exer- 
tions they made against the move- 
ment. The echo of the warfare 
reached us so clearly that it need 
hardly be recounted here. The stern 
necessity by which so many women 
must earn their living by teaching 
impelled them to disregard all the 
warnings of priests and bishops, and 
eagerly to embrace this opportunity 
to prepare themselves for the indis- 
pensable examinations. 

Careful mothers at first attended, 
side by side with their daughters ; 
and droll anecdotes are told of their 
scruples and distresses. One good 
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lady at the Mairie of St. Germain 
YAuxerrois, expressed herself great- 
ly scandalized at the “jeunesse in- 
convenante” of the professor. “He 
is forty,” said her neighbor to her, 
“and has five children.” “ Are you 
very sure of it?” asked the anxious 
mother. “Very sure. I am _ his 
wife.” 

One other anecdote may be admit- 
ted here, as giving an explanation 
of an occurrence perfectly well known 
here at the time. It illustrates both 
the opposition of the clergy to this 
scheme, and the extreme sensitive- 
ness of much of the press to their 
influence. 

M. Sainte Beuve sent to the 
“Moniteur Universel” an article 
upon the course on “ Literature,” by 
M. Paul Albert, to which we allud- 
ed above. After speaking of the 
course in the highest terms, he took 
occasion to remark upon the prelates 
who had so loudly anathematized 
these new lectures fur young girls, and 
notably the Bishop of Montpellier. 
He said, “He has uttered a cry of 
alarm, as if it were a question of sav- 
ing the Capitol.” This was too 
pointed for the editor of the “ Moni- 
teur;” and M. Sainte Beuve con- 
sented to soften the phrase by add- 
ing, “ A cry of alarm, — an eagle cry; 
as if” &c. But this did not suffice 
to satisfy the uneasiness of the edi- . 
tor, and a complete rupture was the 
consequence. The famous “Cause- 
ries de Lundi” were at once trans- 
ferred from the columns of the ““Moni- 
teur” to the “Temps,” an opposition 
journal. 

It is one of the best signs of hope 
for the new state of things in France, 
that the general sense of the commu- 
nity had so recognized the usefulness 
of these lectures, as to make them a 
decided success before the war. They 
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have survived both sieges, and the 
programmes for the winter are an- 
nounced. They commenced at the 
Sorbonne the 15th of November, as 
usual, They will be recorded here- 
after as the first step, and a long 
one too, in the higher education of 
women in France. It may be a dis- 
tant day that will see public high 
schools for girls in France; but a 
new and higher standard has been 
raised, toward which all private enter- 
prise must inevitably tend. 

To return for one moment to the 
examinations themselves. They long 
ago had one result which should be 
of the greatest value to us; that is, 
the preparation of students’ man- 
uals, of all kinds, for the use of 
candidates. 

Whoever in this country has had to 
select text-books for schools knows, 


to his cost, that we are victims to 


book-makers. It will be a marked 


era in the history of education among 
us when men of recognized literary 
and scientific ability, and only such, 
are employed in composing school- 
books. 

Another fact deserves more than 
passing notice. We have, perhaps, 
thought ourselves initiating a new 
order of things in electing or appoint- 
ing women to places on school com- 
mittees; but we find women, both as 
inspectors and examiners, in France 
more than thirty years ago. There 
could be no question, either in theory 
or practice, as to the obvious propriety 
of the step; and the custom has 
borne fruit in France.in the gradual 
training of women, who are now 
ready to act with intelligence and 
confidence in matters of education. 
The latest reviews bring us full 
accounts of a remarkable report on 
primary instruction, laid before the 
Assembly just before the recess. 


JACK MAYNARD’S CALL. 
A COLLEGE STORY. 


BY THEODORE M. OSBORNE, 


Ir was very quiet that afternoon in 
the college-yard. In all the straight- 
cut paths that connected every door 
with every other, there was no one 
stirring. The wind had died away ; 
and the only sound was the echo of 
passing sleighbells, dulled by the 
snow, that lay heavy on roof and 
branclies. In Jack Maynard’s room, 
nothing was moving but the fire. In 
the wide, old-fashioned grate, the rud- 
dy flame of a huge piece of cannel 
leaped and quivered, now gleaming on 
the long oar over the windows, now 
throwing outa pictured face in trem- 
ulous life from the darkening wall, or 
lighting up the Venus of Milo in the 


corner with a half-rosy flush. It 
played on books, thrown loosely about 
the big study-table ; it sent rays into 
the high book-case, that glimmered 
back from polished bindings, and from 
the silver cup that Jack had won in 
the class-races ; it made the chande- 
lier glow as if it were full of little 
jets of flame; it sent rosy sparkles 
among the cluster of German-favors 
that lined the frame of the picture of 
the Harvard crew, and spent all its 
power in vain trying to banish the 
shadow of the heavy curtains. 

Jack himself, a Saxon six-footer, 
was lying before the grate, with his 
chin between his hands, and his el- 
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bows on the arm of the lounge, pen- 
sively tapping the other end of that 
much-enduring piece of furniture with 
the toes of his top-boots. Through 
the fragrant vapor that curled lazily 
about his head from a long-stemmed 
pipe, he was looking out into the yard, 
where the twilight was fast deepening 
among the gnarled elm-branches, and 
lights were already beginning to shine 
over the snow. He was not taking 
much notice of the landscape, for his 
face had a far-off expression ; and he 
made no movement till his pipe 
went out, when he skilfully dropped 
it on the floor, without taking the 
trouble to move his hands from his 
head, and spoke. 

“Robert, my 
awake ?” 

“Just what I was going to ask 
you,” said the child, in a sleepy bass 
voice, from the depths of the easy- 
chair. Why child, nobody knew but 
Jack. Certainly neither of the chums 
was a child in stature, or in any 
sense except in the sight of the law. 
But Jack, who objected to sentimen- 
tality between men, was fond of using 
fatherly terms, as being a sort of 
combination of absurdity and affec- 
tion, that could hardly be found fault 
with from either point of view. 

“T was thinking, Bob, how many 
hearts had been broken under those 
old elms in all the years since the 
college was founded. Just think of 
the average damage every class-day ! 
Do you remember that effusion of 
Holmes’s ? — something about — 


child, are you 


‘Many a classic beach is strewn 
With heart-shaped pebbles of blood-red 
stone.’ 
Though I don’t exactly see where the 
beach comes in.” 
“Probably refers to Harvard dur- 
ing the glacial period,” suggested Bob. 
“And I was wondering,” ‘Jack 
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went on, “how many of all the en- 
gagements made in college have 
lasted. I suppose What’s-his-name’s 
calculating machine would give the 
figures easily, “I'would be a good 
thing for a fellow to know, so that 
he could calculate his chances on 
mathematical principles.” 

“ Jack,” said Bob, rising and loom- 
ing solemnly between him and the 
window, “are you smashed ? ” 

“ My child,” said Jack meekly, “I 
fear I am.” 

“ Dark, or light?” said Bob sternly. 

“Dark,” was the answer, with a 
powerful sigh. 

“Where?” said Bob, after a sad 
silence. 

“That last assembly. I was slight- 
ly hammered on that occasion; and 
last evening I madly proceeded to put 
myself. under a pile-driver, by calling 
on her. We talked about philosophy 
and cooking and music and art and 
women’s dress, and — religion.” 

“Fatal symptom, that last,” said 
Bob. 

“T know it,” groaned Jack. 

His feelings were so strong, that 
his boots, inspired by his passion, 
tapped off one of the legs of the 
lounge, and let him down on the 
floor; where he lay in a state 
of dejection, pitiful to behold, until 
the six-o’clock bell ring. 

“Going to supper,” said Bob, “ or 
is your appetfte defunct ? ” 

“ My child,” was the feeble reply, 
“ where there’s food there’s hope.” 

Going to supper he kept musing 
aloud, “ Ethel Hastings! Entrancing 
name! She tarries at the De Vries’. 
Said she was going to visit some 
other friends in Cambridge. Knows 
some people in my place. What if 
she should be there next summer ? ” 

And he clasped his big fur gloves 
in an ecstasy, and struck an attitude. 
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With this thought, his spirits im- 
proved rapidly, so that when he en- 


tered that Spartan club-house called - 


Commons he was quite radiant. He 
beamed upon the somewhat timeworn 
hourt that waited on his table, and 
addressed her in knightly terms. 

“ What, ho! thou jewel of me heart ! 
bring hither the wheaten refreshment, 
and crown me a goblet of bovine nec- 
tar.” 

The good-natured girl grinned, as 
if she were used to it, and complied 
with the courteous request. But 
Jack was too high to eat mueh. He 
handed every thing within his reach 
to his absent-minded neighbor Brown, 
to watch his puzzled look ; and finally 
succeeded in exchanging Brown’s 
plate fora plate of crackers, without 
attracting his attention, and then ac- 
cused him solemnly of selfish gluttony. 
He recited off-hand the first chapter 
of his new sensation novel, to be enti- 
tled, “ The Bloody Fork ; or, The Mad- 
man’s Midnight Meal,” wherein the 
pirate captain (who, he remarked, 
wasn’t essential to the plot, but re- 
quired by the rules of art) said, “ Oho, 
my diamond-hilted spy-glass!” no less 
than seven times; and all the princi- 
pal characters were poisoned at the 
outset, “to give full swing to the tra- 
gic,” as he said. “ Nothing like ap- 
peasing the mutker element when 
you write,” he said. “What does 
the mucker element delight in? 
Blllood ! ” 

He set the table in such a roar, that 
the steward had to stop him, and ad- 
vise him to retire ; which he did side- 
wise, with covered face and uncertain 
step, after the style of the rejected 
lover in comedy. 

After supper a crowd of fellows 
went round to Jack’s room, as usual. 
But to-night he refused to try his 
hand at chess, and even dropped a 


challenge to be “cleaned out” in the 


most rapid and mysterious of games, 

California Jack, and went to reading 

intently. One of the others looked 

over his shoulder, and read aloud : — 

“* Many an evening by the waters did we 
watch the stately ships, 

And our spirits rushed together at the touch- 
ing of the lips.’ ” 

“ Beautiful!” murmured Jack. 

There was a general laugh as the 
reader said, “ Bad symptom, to appre- 
ciate that.” 

“Well,” said Jack, “it’s a safe 
thing to read, any way. - The hero 
behaves in’ a sensible manner. He 
knows that one love lost doesn’t pre- 
vent his trying again, and that he 
may yet have a chance to pass down 
that neat little property which he 
calls Alltheages to the next heir. I 
detest those French writers who make 
their disappointed lovers stand in the 
sea till the tide comes over them. If 
I couldn’t get up a more rational 
hero than that, I’d never write a 
novel. Why, it’s all imagination, any 
way. When a fellow finds that all is 
over, and he must part, and he’ll be a 
rover, to the serious detriment of his 
heart, and all that, you don’t suppose 
that there isn’t somebody else that 
would do just as well for him, if not 
better? It doesn’t injure any thing 
vital in him, as it does when you shoot 
him. A man may die of imagination, 
if you can make him believe that he’s 
sick. Just so a man may suffer men- 
tally from a diseased imagination ; and 
he never sees till afterwards how fool- 
ish that imagination is. The prac- 
tical English novels, in which every- 
body behaves exactly like very ordi- 
nary persons in real life, are better; 
though, to be sure, some of them grind 
along rather slowly.” 

“The trouble isn’t so much that 
the novel-mill grinds slowly, as that 

















it grinds exceeding small,” said Bob. 
“But don’t you see that you reduce all 
our affections and griefs to one dead 
level of empty imagination ?” 

“Just so,” said Jack. “There 
isn’t any thing real about it; and 
almost everybody sees it so, once or 
twice in his life, and then tries to for- 
get it.” . 

“Tf you’re going into the Diogene 
line,” said one of the visitors, “I’ve 
got a tub I’d like to sell you. The 
bottom isn’t sound, but the sides are 
strong; and that’s all you want fora 
roof. You could keep it tight by 
taking a bath in it occasionally. By 
the way, if the old Athenian had used 
his tub for that purpose occasionally, 
perhaps he wouldn’t have been so 
misanthropic. I think a philosopher 
in a tub, in some good position, say 
the corner between Harvard and Hol- 
lis, would be an interesting feature of 
the yard. Think how delightful to 
have the ladies put up their glasses, 
and say, ‘ Was the dear disgusting 
old fellow once a student here ? How 
interesting! Do tell us all about 
him !’” 

“T shall certainly have to get a 
new tub,” said Jack, entering heartily 
into the project: “I néver could live 
in my tin hat-tub. Just think how 
the little muckers would make it ring 
with stones! But then I could use 
that impracticable seat to keep my 
rations in.” 

The idea seemed to restore him to 
the height of good humor; and he 
lay in his customary position, on the 
crippled lounge, gently kicking with 
his top-boots as before, when a loud 
knock was followed by the entrance 
of a youth got up in gorgeous style. 

“Well, Charley, what’s up?” said 
Bob. 

“Been to make my party call on 
old Smooth,” said Charley; “ and he’s 
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out. I thought I’d drop in and tell 


_you that now’s your time to call.” 


Two or three of the visitors rose 
hastily, and were about leaving. 

“My children,” said Jack, in a 
grieved voice, “is this the way that 
you heed your instructions about 
economy of labor? I feel pained to 
think of such a waste of force. There’s 
no need of but one’s going. He can 
take all the cards, and walk up and 
down past the house, and leave them 
all, one after another.” 

“But the servant will notice it,” 
objected somebody. 

“The servant thinks all the students 
are just alike, and its easy enough to 
change your voice, so as not to be rec- 
ognized. If none of you want to go, 
by Jove, I'll go myself!” 

“But you didn’t go to the recep- 
tion, and don’t even know the profes- 
sor,” said Bob. 

“ The professor isn’t in,” said Jack, 
putting on his overcoat. “ Now, you 
fellows write your cards, if you haven’t 
any with you, and I'll take them.” 

“ Why, Jack: you haven’t got any 
collar on; and those top-boots!” 

“ How many times must I tell you, 
my child,” said Jack patiently, “ the 
professor is not at home ? ” 

So he put on his big overcoat with 
a cape, and his fur gloves; and Bob 
settled his beaver on, after giving his 
hair a parting rumple. He was just 
starting, when an idea occurred to him. 

“Let me take two or three hats, so 
that I can change them each time.” 

He stuck them under his cape, and 
went out. 

The moon was shining brightly as 
he crossed the yard. It had just risen, 
and shone through the Gothic windows 
of the library, lighting them up so 
that they glimmered faintly across the 
snow, as if the high hall were filled 
with the halo of the genius that it 
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enshrined. The old elms stood up 
motionless against the sky, and the 
light reflected from the snow-covered 
roofs flashed through their branches. 
The snow crackled under his feet ; and 
the clear, cold air sent a thrill of life all 
through him as he walked rapidly 
away from the square towards the 
professor’s house. Now and then 
the sound of bells would come out of 
the distance, growing louder, till the 
sleigh flashed into the light, and away 
again, out of sight and hearing. He 
half forgot the object of his walk, and 
his mind was full of many wandering 
thoughts. He thought of meeting the 
charming girl with whom he had just 
become acquainted, in his own village 
in the coming summer. He thought 
how happy he should be if she would 
favor him, and let him devote his life 
to her. He thought how pleasant if 
she were riding with him now in one 
of those sleighs, to watch the ever- 
changing forms of the clouds, as the 
moon lighted them up. He almost 
thought he saw her image beckoning 
to him from a radiant cloud; then he 
thought of the warm climes that the 
moon was even then shining on, and of 
the bliss of wandering with her in 
some isle of changeless summer. It 
came over him how much time he had 
wasted idly that he might have im- 
proved, if he had had such an object 
before him; and mighty resolutions 
arose within him. 

These reflections brought him to 
the house ; and, laughing to himself to 
think that he would some time tell her 
about this absurd prank, he turned in 
at the gate. 

The house was dark; but, after a 
few vigordus charges at the bell, the 
servant finally unlocked the door, and 
answered his inquiry with the news 
that the professor was not at home. 


Jack politely tendered his first card, 
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and walked away. He walked till he 
reached a favorable corner, when he 


‘ took off his beaver, and changed it for 


acap, and sauntered slowly towards 
the house again. 

Again the servant reported, “Not 
at home ;’’ and another card was left. 
He walked back to his base of sup- 
plies, left off his cape, and changed 
his hat again. 

Another card was successfully de- 
posited. 

Flushed with success, he made 
ready to leave the fourth and last 
card. He puton his cape and beaver, 
gathered up the hats, and rang again. 

All was silent. 

Another ringing peal. 

A step was heard far inside the 
house. It came nearer and nearer, 
and finally the door was unbolted. 
Jack was about to ask the same ques- 
tion as before, when he saw that the 
professor himself was before him. He 
had just presence of mind enough to 
say, “ Good evening.” 

-“ Good evening, Mr. »” said the 
professor, not recognizing one of his 
own immediate pupils. 

“ Maynard,” said Jack gaspingly, 
remembering his collarless condition. 

“ Ah! Mr. Maynard, I am glad to 
see you: my niece andI have just re- 
turned from the concert, and you will 
pardon our rumpled appearance.” 

Jack stepped into the entry. The 
professor looked a little astonished at 
the fur gloves on such an occasion, 
but said nothing, and led the way to 
the parlor. A young lady was stand- 
ing with her back towards them, as 
they entered. 

“My niece, Miss Hastings, Mr. 
Maynard,” said the professor. 

She looked at him wonderingly, as 
he stood there, top-boots, cape, fur 
gloves, and all, with a very pale face 
and very rumpled hair. 




















.The conversation which followed 
must have been astriking one. Jack’s 
ideas could only be kept together by 
the most intense effort, and he con- 
stantly contradicted himself, and con- 
fused them, mixing all the topics of 
conversation in one unfathomable 
muddle. He tried to give a reason for 
coming on that special occasion, and 
made a weak failure. The embarrass- 
ment grew more and more intense on 
both sides, till the professor, pitying 
him for what he supposed was his 
bashfulness, and seeing how uncom- 
fortable he looked, said, — 

“Mr. Maynard, that cape must be 
very warm. Do take it off.” 

In his embarrassment, he touched 
the upper button, and it gave way, 
revealing the collarless void below. 
At the same instant the hats, which 
were only held up by the pressure of 
the cape, fell on the floor. 

How he got out of that parlor he 
could never clearly tell. But, some- 
how or other, he did, and walked slowly 
towards home. The moonlight looked 
very differently to him now. The 
shifting clouds became troops of laugh- 
ing goblins. He thought of the cold 
moonlight falling on the ice in the far 
north, and wished that he were buried 
a mile deep in those lifeless regions. 
He thought it wasn’t so strange, after 
all, that Victor Hugo should have made 
his hero wait the rising tide, and won- 
dered if he could find a suitable place 
in the Charles, whereon to sit and await 
alike happy oblivion. 

Reaching his room, the fellows were 
all eager to hear his story. 

“ Did you leave the cards?” 

“ All but one; and here it is.” 

He felt in his pocket, and looked 
blank. It was not there : it-had fallen 
with the cape on that parlor floor, and 
he had left it there. 
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Word by word they got the whole 
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story out of him. They laughed till 
they could laugh no more; they rolled 
about the floor in ecstasies of mirth; 
but he sat silent and motionless. At 
last they saw how deeply it had cut 
him, and left him. 

To no very happy reflections. To 
be sure, he had broken no law; but 
the petty element of the business kept 
annoying him more and more. How 
could he ever hold up his head in 
Cambridge after this ? 

‘He sat late into the night. Bob 
left him sitting there, silent and 
motionless, looking as if he had seen 
the Gorgon’s head. 

The next morning Bob called out, — 

“ Jack!” 

“ Yes.” 

“T hope it doesn’ttrouble you. It’s 
all imagination, you know.” 

“ My child, never sit on your parent 
when he’s down.” 

He didn’t dare to walk about Cam- 
brige for afortnight. At the end of 
that time he ventured out. It wasa 
dull, cheerless afternoon. The trees 
kept up a slow dripping, and the side- 
walks were damp and slippery. The 
leaden sky cast a gloom over all the 
landscape, that accorded well with his 
mood. He was thinking that he was 
always getting into scrapes that in- 
jured him, that he was a useless mem- 
ber of society, that his life would al- 
ways be dull and ordinary, and that 
he might as well stop trying to make 
any thing of himself, when he turned a 
corner and came full on Miss Hastings. 

He didn’t expect her to recognize — 
him, and was resolved to pass her 
without noticing the cut; but she 
stopped and spoke to him. 

“Ts this yours?” said she, handing 
him the card he had dropped. 

“Tt is,” he said, and flushed at the 
cruelty. He was hurrying on, but 
she stopped him again. 
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“He didn’t see it. I picked it up 
‘and kept it. Isaw through the whole 
thing. I never pitied any one so 
much in my life. You must have 
felt awfully. Come and see me at the 
De Vries’.” 

He was so overcome at the sudden 
revulsion, that he took her hand and 
kissed it, right in the street. Nobody 
noticed it, except a very small girl on 
the other side, who said “Oh, my!” 
and crossed over to get a better view 
of further proceedings. 

Of course, he had to apologize for 
the rudeness, and explain all about it 
at once. They walked slowly up the 
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street; and just as they reached a little 
eminence, the leaden sky broke into 
great rifts before them in the west, 
and a flood of light glowed on the far 
off, snowy hills, and threw a crimson 
veil over all the sky. 

“ How beautiful the view is!” said 
she. “ Yes,” said he, looking right in 
her face. ‘“ What a lovely flush the 
sunset throws on it!” 

What else he said is not recorded. 
But Bob said that when he came in 
that night “he was so happy that if 
you had stood him on his head he’d 
have walked off without knowing 
it.” 





GOD IN NATURE} 


BY JAMES MARTINEAU. 


Ir we ask ourselves what was the 
earliest impression produced by the 
spectacle of the universe on the mind 
of man, we can no longer, like Milton, 
imagine him standing alone upon the 
grass of Eden, and answering with 
adoring thoughts the gaze of the 
vaulted sky. The solemn tones of 
the Puritan poet give forth quite 
another music from any that really 
lay at heart in the childhood of the 
world. Yet it is admitted on all 
hands, — not less by those who ridicule 
than by those who revere the ten- 
dency, — that, to the eye of primitive 


1 This article is the first of a series on the 
Philosophy of Religion, to be prepared by thedis- 
tinguished author expressly for OLD AND NEw. 


- The series will form a connected work, in twelve 


or more chapters. The subjects will follow in 
some such order as is designated in the following 
schedule : — 

God in Nature; God in Humanity; God in 
History; The Church and its Exclusive Claims; 
Scripture and its Authority; Human and Divine 
Elements in. History; The Historical Christ; 
Religion, — Nawral, Revealed, and Apocalyptic; 
The Messianic Apocalypse; The Pauline and 


Johannine Doctrine of Christ’s Person; Sin and 
Redemption; The Sacramental Superstition. 





wonder, the visible scene around 
would at first seem to be alive; day 
and night to have in them the lights 
and shades of thought; summer and 
winter to be pulsations of a hidden 
joy and grief; the eager stream to 
be charged with some hasting errand ; 
and the soft wind to whisper secrets 
to the forest leaves. This sympathy 
with the action of Nature, — this 
ideal interpretation of the world, — 
which looks through the physical 
picture of things, and is touched by 
more than their physical effect, is, 
moreover, aspecially human character- 
istic, confessedly due, not to the en- 
dowments which we share with the 
other animal races, but to the higher 
gifts of a constitution in advance of 
theirs. It is, therefore, an enriching 
faculty, and not a deluding incapacity, 
from which the happier brutes are 
free. Say what you will of the super- 
stitions to which it may lay us open, 
who can contemplate its primitive 
manifestations without a profound, 




















though it be now a compassionate 
sympathy? And when, among the 
prehistoric vestiges of man upon this 
earth, we find already a grotto for his 
dead,’ where, after the farewell fu- 
neral feast, he shuts them in, with 
their weapons by their side and their 
provisions for their journey into un- 
known fields, who does not feel in 
these simple memorials a pathetic 
dignity which other natures do not 
approach ? 

In the apprehension, then, of the 
human observer, using his most 
human faculty, this visible world is 
folded round and steeped in a sea 
of life, whence enters all that rises, 
and whither return the generations 
that pass away. This is religion in 
its native simplicity, so far as it flows 
in from the aspect of the physical 
scene around, and ere it has quitted 
its indeterminate condition of poetic 
feeling, to set into any of the definite 
forms of thought which philosophers 
have named. Doubtless, it is an 
ascription to Nature, on the part of 
the observer, of a life like his own: 
in the boundless mirror of the earth 
and sky, he sees, as the figures of 
events flit by, the reflected image of 
himself. But for his living spirit, he 
could not move; and but for a living 
spirit, they could not move. Just as 
when, standing face to face with his 
fellows, he reads the glance of the 
eye, the sudden start, or the wringing 
of the hands, and refers them home 
to their source within the viewless 
soul of another; so, with dimmer and 
more wandering suspicion, does he 
discern, behind the looks and move- 
ments of nature, a Mind, that is the 
seat of power and the spring of every 
change. You may laugh at so simple 
a philosophy ; but how else would you 


1 At Aurignac in Haute Garonne. See Lyell’s 
Antiquity of Man, p. 18, segq. 
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have him proceed? Does he not, for 
this explanation, go straight to the — 
only Cause which he knows? He 
is familiar with power in himself 
alone; and in himself it is will ; and 
he has no other element than will to 
be charged with the power of the 
world. Is it said to be childish thus 
to see his own life repeated in the 
sphere that lies around him, and to 
conceive of a God in the image of 
humanity ? to project, as it were, his 
own shadow upon the space without, 
and then render to it the homage 
of his faith ?' .The objection might 
naturally enough be urged by a dis- 
ciple of Schelling or Cousin, who sup- 
posed himself able to transcend his 
personal limits, and take immediate 
cognizance of the Infinite and Abso- 
lute. But surely it comes ill from 
those who have carried to its ex- 
treme length the Protagorean maxim, 
that “ man is the measure of all 
things ;” who have laid it down as a 
rule that we know nothing but our 
own feelings and ideas; and who have 
construed back even the material 
world into an ideal reflex of the order 
and permanence of our sensations.’ 
The objection, however, is as little 
considerate as it is consistent. For 
if we are to conceive of mind at all, 
elsewhere than at home, where are we 
to find the base of our conception, 
the meaning of the words we use, if 
not in our own mental consciousness ? 
Not in religion only, but in every 
sphere of understanding, self-knowl- 
edge is the condition and the limit of 
other knowledge; and if there were 
laws of intellect, or affections of 
goodness, other than our own, they 
must remain forever foreign to our 
apprehension, and could be no objects 


1 Mill’s Logic, book iii. ch. v. 8, 9. 
2 Mill’s Examination of Hamilton, ch. ii. xi, 
Grote’s Plato, ch. xxvi. 
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of intelligent speech. Be it an order 
of thought of which we see traces be- 
" yond us, or a purpose of righteous- 
ness, or an expression of power, we 
have no means of imagining it at all, 
except as homogeneous with our own. 
Either, therefore, the very structure 
‘of our highest faculties is unsound, 
and the constitution of our reason 
itself condemns us to unreason,; or else 
the likeness we see between the world 
within and the world without, in its 
idea and its causality, reports a real 
correspondence, the answering’ face 
of the Divine and the human, com- 
muning through the glorious symbol- 
ism between. 
It is, at all events, acknowledged as 
a fact, that this religious interpreta- 
tion of the world is natural to man, 
and therefore holds him, till it is dis- 
possessed by some superior claimant, 
with a certain right of pre-occupation. 
Next, it must also be admitted, that, 
simply as an hypothesis, it is adequate 
to its purpose ; i.e., that, if tried through 
the whole range of the phenomena, 
_ it provides a sufficient cause for all. 
It may be open to an objector to say 
that an infinite Divine Will, eternally 
acting through the universe, is more 
than we want, to give account of 
what we find; but he cannot say, 
that it is Zess. It supplies an inex- 
haustible fund of causality, equal to 
every exigency, and incapabio of be- 
ing thrown upon engagements which 
“it cannot meet. It is only when you 
add on to it superfluous explanations 
of your own; when you affect to 
know, not only the power wherein, 
but also the reason why; when you 
presume to read the particular motives 
whence this or that has sprung; 
when you charge the lightning flash 
with vengeance, or treat a blighted 
harvest as a judgment upon sin; 
when you discuss the course of a 
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comet, or a trembling equilibrium of 
the planets, as a preparation for the 
jadgment day ; when, in short, you fill 
the fields of space with the fictions 
of your spiritual geography, and 
pledge them, without leave, to act 
out the situations of your drama, that 
you are sure to be brought to shame, 
and turned into the outer darkness 
prepared for the astrologers. But 
keep to the modesty of simple reli- 
gious faith, which, however sure of 
the ground and essence of things, 
knows nothing of the phenomena, and 
lets science sort them as it will; say 
humbly, “ How this and that may 
be, I cannot tell, nor am I in the 
secret why it is not other; I only 
know it is from Him who shines in 
the whole and hides iy the parts ;” 
and, stand where you may in time or 
place, you hold the key of an eternal 
temple, on which none can put a lock 
you cannot open. 

If, then, the recognition of divine 
causality is admitted to be primary 
and natural to man, to be dictated by 
just the faculties that lift him above 
other tribes, and to be adequate to the 
whole field it proposes to embrace, how 
is it that in many a mind it is weak- 
ened by the spirit of modern knowl- 
edge, and meets there with beliefs and 
tastes which seem to be ill at ease 
with it, and by supercilious looks to 
take repose and courage out of it? 
Has any thing really been found out 
to disprove it? Has any chamber 
been opened and found empty, where 
it was thought God was sure to be? 
Has any analysis reached the hiding- 
place of his power, and entered its 
factors on its list of chemical equiva- 
lents? Has any geologist succeeded, 
not only in laying out the order of 
phenomena into well-reasoned succes- 
sion, but in passing behind phenome- « 
na altogether, so as to attest a vacuity 
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in the sphere of real being; and, after 
his long retreat through the ages, has 
he slipped out at the back door of 
time, right into the eternal, and 
brought word that there is no Mind 
there? Let us calmly review, one by 
one, the characteristic achievements 
and auguries of recent science, so far 
as they are supposed to affect religious 
conceptions, and estimate what they 
have done to disturb the theistic in- 
terpretation of the world. 
The first grand discovery of modern 
times is the immense extension of the 
universe in space. Compared with 
the fields from which our stars fling 
us their light, the Cosmos of the an- 
cient world was but as a cabinet of 
brilliants, or rather a little jewelled 
eup found in the ocean or the wilder- 
ness. Wonderful as were the achieve- 
“ments, and sagacious as were the 
* guesses, of the Greek astronomers, they 
little suspected what they were regis- 
tering when they drew up their cata- 
logues of stars: skilfully as they often 
read the relative motions and positions 
of the wandering lights of heaven, 
so as to compute and predict the 
eclipse, their line of measurement fell 
short even of this first solar chamber 
of nature; and, for want of the tele- 
scope, their speculative imagination 
soon lost itself in childish fancies be- 


yond. The concentric crystal spheres, 


the adamantine axis turning in the 
lap of Necessity, the bands that held 
the heaven together like a girth that 
clasps a ship, the shaft which led from 
earth to sky, and which was paced by 
the soul in a thousand years, except 
when the time was come for her to be 
snatched, in the twinkling of an eye, 
to the mortal birth,— these things, 
presented in one of the most solemn 
and high-wrought passages of ancient 
literature,’ give us the standard of 


1 Plato, de Republ., 614 C-621 B. 
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the Greek cosmical conception in its 
sublimest dreams. That Platoshould . 
deem that fair but miniature struc- 
ture not too great for some sort of 
personal management; that he should 
provide a soul to fill it, ever-living and 
self-sufficing, thinking out its order, 
and gleaming through all its beauty, 
and making it an image of eternal 
good, — this, it is said, is not wonder- 
ful: the theory was not wholly dis- 
proportioned to the scale of the phe- 
nomenon. But what has now become 
of that night-canopy of his, and all that 
it contained? It has shrunk into a 
toy ; and with it, we are told, its doc- 
trine must go too. That which he ~ 
deemed a millennial journey for a hu- 
man’traveller has been measured for 
us by a messenger swifter than the 
flash of Plato’s thought, —a messen- 
ger that could run round the earth 
eight times in a second. What would 
the philosopher have said, had he 
known the beams flung from the pole- 
star on the evening when, as a youth 
of thirty, he was detained in his sick- 
room from the last hours of Socrates, 
could only just reach his own eye,? 
when, at fourscore, he was about to 
close it in death? As for the paler 
rays of the milky-way which he de- 
scribes, many a one that started in the 
hour when Plato was born, we are too 
soon to see; for they are not yet half- 
way. Is this stupendous scene, we are 
asked, inhabited and wielded by One 
Sole Will? Can we stretch the concep- 
tion of personality, till it is commen- 
surate with the dimensions of such a 
world ? Must not the problem be flung 
in despair into the shadows of fate, 
to be scrambled for by the rude and 
nameless forces which can do we 
know not what? 

To this vague apprehension, which 


1 The speed of light equals 192,000 miles per 
second. 
2 Plat., Phacdo, 59 B, 
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seems to oppress many minds, thus 
much must be conceded: that a com- 
pact little universe, every part of 
which our thought can visit with easy 
excursions, and which can lie within 
our conception as a whole, is better 
fitted to the scale of our capacities, 
and less strains the efforts of religious 
imagination, than the baffling infin- 
itude which has burst open before us. 
But ease of fancy is no test of truth; 
and the mere inability of panting 
thought to overtake the opening way 
is no reason for retracing the steps 
already made. To let our own inca- 
pacity cast its negative shadow on the 
universe, and blot out the divineness 
because it is too great, is a mere wild 
and puerile waywardness. How does 
the size of things, affect their relati 

to a Cause already infinite? The 
miniature Cosmos which we owned to 
be divine is still there, with all its 
beauty and its good, only imbosomed 
in far-stretching fields of similar 
beauty and repeated good. It is not 
pretended that the vast quantities 
with which we deal introduce us to a 
different quality of things; that they 
take us into lawless regions, and 
turn us out from a Cosmos into a 
chaos. On the contrary, the same 
simple but sublime physical geometry 
which interprets the path of: the pro- 
jectile, the phases of Venus, and the 
sweep of the comet which has no re- 
turn, is still-available in the most dis- 
tant heavens to which the telescope can 
pierce; and the star-traced diagrams 
of remotest space are embodied reason- 
ings of the same science which works 
its problems on the blackboard of every 
school. Nay, the very light that 
brings us report from that inconceiv- 
able abyss is as a filament that binds 
into one system the extremes of the 
Cosmos there and here ; for, when it 
reaches the telescope, it is reflected by 


the same law as the beams of this 
morning’s sun; the prism breaks it 
into the same colors, aud bends them 
in the same degrees. So confident 
do we feel that there is not one truth 
here and another there, that no soon- 
er does a luminous ray out of the sky 
reproduce in its spectrum the same 
adjustment of lines and colors which 
our incandescent chemicals have been 
made to paint upon the wall, than we 
pronounce at once upon the materials 
supplying the solar and stellar fires. 
Nor do the nebulw, composed of gas- 
eous matter of various density, with 
brilliant nucleus and fainter margin, 
leave it doubtful that the laws of heat 
and expansion, which have been as- 
certained by us here, carry their for- 
‘3 into those vast depths. It is 
iain, therefore, that, in being thrust 
out beyond the ancient bounds, we 
are not driven as exiles into a track-° 
less wilderness, where that which we 
had owned to be divine is exchanged 
for the undivine ; the clew, familiar to 
our hand, lengthens as we go, and 
never breaks; and, with whatever 
shudder Imagination may look round, 
Reason can find its way hither and 
thither precisely as before. What, 
indeed, have we found, by moving out 
along all radii into the infinite? that 
the whole is woven together in one 
sublime tissue of intellectual relations, 
geometrical and physical, the real- 
ized original of which all our science 
is but the partial copy. That science 
is the crowning product and supreme 
expression of human reason; what, 
then, is the organism which it inter- 
prets, and renders visible on the re- 
duced scale of our understanding ? 
Can the photograph exhibit the sym- 
metry of beauty and the expressive 
lines of thought, if no mind speaks 
through the original? Can the dead 
looks of matter and force fling upon 
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the plate the portrait, alive with ge- 
nius, and serene with intellect? Un- 
less, therefore, it takes more mental 
faculty to construe a universe than to 
cause it, to read the book of nature 
than to write it, we must more than 
ever look upon its solemn face as the 
living appeal of thought to thought, 
the medium through which the eye 
of the Infinite Reason gazes into ours, 
and wakes it to meet him on the way. 
The Cosmos tracks all have the same 
termini; and whoever moves upon 
them passes from mind to mind; 
God, thinking out his eternal thoughts 
on lines that descend to us, from 
cause to law, from law to fact, from 
fact to sense; and we counting our 
way back with laboring steps, from 
what we feel to what we see, and 
from what is to what must be, till 
we meet him in the eternal fields, 
where all minds live on the same 
aliment of the ever true and ever 


Whether, in the movements of rea- 
son, he descends to us, or we ascend 
to him, it is by the path of law which 
stretches across the spaces of the 
world, and which is ia one direction 
the wayfarer’s track, and in the other 
the highway for our God. Is it not 
childish, then, to be terrified out of 
our religion by the mere scale of 
things, and, because the little mosaic 
firmament is broten in pieces, to ask 
whether its divine Ruler is not also 
gone? Do you fear, because the earth 
has dwindled to a sand-grain? So 
much the more glorious is the field in 
which it lies; so much the more nu- 
merous the sentinels of eternal equi- 
‘librium, the brilliant witnesses of 
order, rank upon rank, that pass al- 
ways the same word, “There is no 
chaos here.” Do you pretend that 
the.dimensions are beyond tiie com- 
pass of a personal and living Mind? 
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How, then, has your own mind, as 
learner, managed to measure and to 
know it, at least enough to think it 
something beyond thought? Cannot 
the Creative Intellect occupy and dis- 
pose beforehand any scene of which 
your science can take possession after- 
wards? And if it is too much for the 
resources of mind,— which, at any 
rate, is supreme among the things we 
know, —how can ,it fail to be, in 
higher measure, beyond the grasp of 
any thing else? Does the order of 
one solar system tell us that we are 
in the domain of intelligence, but 
the balance and harmony of ten 
thousand cancel the security, and 
hand us over to blind material force ? 
Shall a single canto from the epic of 
the world breathe the tones of a 
genius divine; yet the sequel, which 
clears the meaning and multiplies the 
beauty, take from the poem its inspi- 
ration of thought, and reduce it to a 
mechanical crystallization of words ? 
Does reason turn into unreason, as it 
fills auguster fields, and nears the In- 
finite? Such a fear is self-convicted, 
and cannot shape itself into consis- 
tent speech: it is the mere panic 
of incompetent imagination, which 
the steadfast heart will tranquillize, 
and the large mind transcend. We 
are not lost, then, in our modern im- 
mensity of space; but may still rest, 
with the wise of every age, in the 
faith that a realm of intellectual 
order and purest purpose environs 
us, and that the unity of nature 
is but the unity of the all-perfect 
Will. 

The second great discovery of mod- 
ern science is the immense extension 
of the universe in time. This also 
disturbs the hearts of men, by the 
dissolving of many a _ venerable 
dream, and forces on them the un- 
welcome and unwonted conceptions, 
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the significance of which we must try 
to estimate. 

If for this purpose we deign to 
consult the witness of history, and 
listen to other men’s thought ere we 
venture to work out our own, we en- 
counter at once a singular rebuke to 
the precipitancy of theologic fear. As 
if to evince the perseverance of reli- 
gious faith, and its ready adaptation to 
the intellectual varieties of mankind, 
@ conspicuous proof presents itself on 
this very field, that one age may con- 
secrate a belief which to another may 
appear simply impious. The imagina- 
tion of Christendom has selected and 
drawn out from eternity two limiting 
epochs as supremely sacred, — the cre- 
ation and the dissolution of the world. 
These two — the opening scene of the 
divine drama of all things, and its 
catastrophe — have enclosed for us the 
whole terra firma of humanity, nay, 
of physical nature itself, between op- 
posite seas of awe and mystery. All 
the beauty and horror, the tenderness 
and wrath, the pity and hope, which 
piety can wring from the soul of 
genius, have been shed upon these 
moments, to make them real by their 
intensity. The imagery of ancient 
hymns, —the “ Lucis Creator Opti- 
me,” and the “ Dies ire, dies illa;” 
the master-pieces of art in the cathe- 
drals of cities, and still more, perhaps, 
the plebeian pictures by the road-side 
oratory; the majestic epics of 
Dante and Milton; the glorious 
music with which Haydn ushers in 
the light of the first day, and Spohr 
draws down the shadows of the last,— 
have deeply fixed those supernatural 
boundaries in the fancy and feeling 
of Christendom. Yet these very con- 
ceptions, that the universe had come 
into existence, and that it would pass 
out of it, are pronounced by Aristotle 
totally inadmissible, as at variance 
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with the divine perfection ;? and so 
strong was the reverent feeling of the 
ancient philosophy against them, that 
even Philo the Jew, in the face of his 
own Scriptures, was carried away by 
it, and wrote a special treatise to 
prove the indestructibility of the 
world. Far from beginning with a 
genesis and ending with a destruc- 
tion of the heavens and the earth, 
both of them sudden alike, the Greek 
philosophical piety shrunk distressed 
from paroxysms of change, and never 
felt itself.in the Divine Presence ex- 
cept where the evolution was smooth 
and the order eternal.2 The more it 
retired from phenomena to their 
ground, and, while among phenomena, 
the more it dwelt with regular recur- 
rences which might go on forever, the 
nearer did it believe itself to the Su- 
preme Mind. Its favorite symbols 
and abodes of the godlike were not 
the earthquake, and the smoking 
mountain, with its “blackness and 
darkness and tempest and voice of a 
trumpet and sound of words;” but 
the sphere, most perfect of forms, be- 
cause like itself all round; and the 
rotatory movement of the fixed stars, 
because self-sufficing and complete, 
without the varying speed and even 
reversed direction of the less sacred 
planetary lights; and the symmetry 
of proportionate numbers, and the 
rhythm of music, and the secure 
steps of geometrical deduction ; what- 
ever is serene and balanced and. 
changeless, and seems to ask least 
from causes beyond itself, — is the 
chosen retreat of the Hellenic type 
of devout contemplation. The pecu- 
liarity has its origin in this, that 
while the Hebrew traced the footsteps 


1 Aristot., de Colo, I. 3., If. 1. Met. xii. viii. 
1074, a. b. 
Mundi, 3. 

2 Geod dé évépyera GBavacia. rtodto dé éorl 
Cw didwoc. Aristot., de Ceelo, IL. 3. 


Conf. Philo, de Incorruptibilitate 
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of God in time and history, the Greek 
looked round for him in space and its 
cosmic order : so that the one met the 
sacred fire flashing and fading in the 
free movements of humanity, the 
other saw it fixed in the unwasting 
light of the eternal stars. 

It. would seem possible, then, for 
the universe still to remain the abode 
of God, even though it should never, 
as a whole, have come into exist- 
ence, but should have been always 
there; and that actually, under this 
very aspect, it has put on its divinest 
look to some of the greatest intellects 
of the human race. This may well 
re-assure us if, for the doctrine of ab- 
solute creation, we are called to sub- 
stitute entirely new conceptions of 
the genesis of things. A century 
ago, all the lines of research which 
pushed their exploration into the 
past bound themselves to meet at a 
starting-point about six thousand 
years away. Intent upon this con- 
vergence, they virtually predeter- 
mined their own track in conformity 
with it. One after another, as they. 
followed the trail of their own facts, 
they found that they were likely to 
overshoot their rendezvous, and must 
either twist the indications of direc- 
tion from their natural sweep, or else 
demand a longer run. Even for the 
mere human phenomena, the allow- 
ance of history was evidently too 
small. Along the great rivers, which 
were the earliest seats of civiliza- 
tion, were found memorials of ancient 
dynasties which could not be com- 
pressed within so narrow a chronol- 
ogy. Remains of art, disinterred 
from surprising depths, beneath an- 
nual sand-drifts and fluviatile depos- 
its, measured themselves back thou- 
sands of years too far. The geneal- 
ogy and rate of change in languages 
asked for more room to work. And 
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the races of mankind, especially if 
they were to claim a common ances- 
try, could not make out their family 
tree, unless it were a more venerable 
stock, with roots in the soil of an 
older world. Meanwhile, the natural- 
ist, hitherto content to classify and 
describe the forms of life now upon 
the earth and in the waters, was in- 
troduced by his brother, who had 
been taking notes among the rocks, 
to an entirely new realm of plants 
and animals, —a realm which com- 
pelled him to arrange its kinds by a 
rule of succession, one after its fore- 
runner, as well as by a rule of analo- 
gy, one like its neighbor; and hardly 
had organic nature, instead of re- 
maining a mere picture of what is, 
become also a history of what has 
been, than, even before any attempt 
at measuring the intervals, the beads 
of the chain declared themselves in 
numbers far too great for the thread on 
which they were to hang. A less 
indefinite reckoning, however, ‘was 
not far off. The geologist, by pa- 
tient and irresistible induction, estab- 
lished a series of sedimentary rocks ; 
and showed that the crust of the earth, 
to a depth far exceeding the measure 
of our highest mountain-chains, has 
been formed and re-formed; its con- 
tinents depressed and elevated, its 
valleys scooped out, its sea-lines 
changed ; nay, even its oceans filled, 
its climates turned from tropical to 
glacial by the agencies which are at 
work around us now, but which are 
so slow that a single generation can 
scarcely see them stir. Within the 


millions of years which are thus 
gained, the physiologist finds scope 
to move, and thinks better of the 
small causes of change at his com- 
mand, for deriving kind from kind, 
and bridging the chasms which seem 
to keep the families of creatures dis- 
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tinct. And he suggests a law, gath- 
ered from the art of man in modify- 
ing plants and animals, and legible 
enough in many natural samples, at 
the touch of which the barriers be- 
tween species give way; the separat- 
ing intervals become derivative; and 
a provisional character is assumed by 
even the broadest distinctions, not 
excepting (as some will have it) 
that which parts the organic from 
the inorganic world. To complete 
this conversion of the Cosmos born 
in a week, into a growth through 
immeasurable: ages, enters the hy- 
pothesis, that the whole solar system 
was once an incandescent, nebulous 
mass, whose rotation, as it cools, has 
flung off in succession its outer rings, 
and left them to condense in their 
orbits into the planetary spheres; 
each, in its turn, to solidify round its 
molten centre into a habitable world, 
till the sun alone retains its self- 
luminous glow. There is nothing to 
hinder speculative science from push- 
ing the same analogies into the re- 
motest stellar fields; and the result- 
ing picture would be, of an eternal 
Cosmogany, by uninterrupted de- 
velopment, with no starts from non- 
entity into existence, no leap from 
stage to stage of being, but with 
perpetuity of the same methods and 
the same rates of evolution which 
have their play around us now. 

For our present purpose, it is su- 
perfluous to draw any line between 
what is established certainty, and 
what is conjectural vaticination in 
this picture. Suppose it be all true ; 
and consider what difference it makes 
to our religious conceptions. The 
essence of the difference between the 
older and the newer doctrine lies in 
this: that the causality which the 
former concentrates, the latter dis- 
tributes; the fiat of a moment bursts 
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open, and spreads itself along the 
path of perpetuity. Whichever way 
it acts, it is plain that the sum of its 
work is still the same, and demands 
neither more nor less in the one case 
than in the other. The element of 
time is totally indifferent to the char- 
acter of the products it turns .up;. 
and it takes as much power to grow a 
tree in a century as to create it in a 
night. Neither the magnitude nor 
the quality of the universe is altered 
by the discovery how old it is: what- 
ever beauty, whatever intellectual 
relations, whatever - good gleamed 
from it and reported its divine in- 
habitant to those who deemed it a 
thing of yesterday, are still there, 
only with glory more prolonged, for 
us who know it to be a less recent 
and a less perishable thing. It is 
not degraded by having lasted so 
long, that we should set it down to a 
meaner source ; it is not dwindled or 
reduced, that we should give it to a 
minor power. We want, in order to 
render account of it, precisely what 
was wanted before; and the only 
change is not in the cause, but in the 
date and manner of the effects; in 
the substitution for fits and parox- 
ysms of volition, of the perennial 
flow of thought along the path of 
law,—a method which surely more 
accords with the serenity of perfect 
Mind. So long as we arrive at last 
at the symmetry, the balance, the 
happy adaptations, of the higher or- 
ganisms, — at the constitution of the 
eye for vision, and the hand for a de- 
signer’s work, and the instincts that 
move blindly into partnership of har- 
mony, —there is not less toadmire and 
esteem divine, for its having been for- 
ever growing richer and grander, and 
so having been long upon the way. 
If you suppose that the less can pro- 
duce the greater, you leave the excess 
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of the latter above the former with- 
out a cause; if you admit that it 
cannot, then, whatever you would 
require as adequate to the last term 
must already be present in the first. 
This brings me to notice a singular 
logical illusion which seems to haunt 
the expounders of the modern doc- 
trine of natural development. They 
apparently assume that growth dis- 
penses with causation ; so that if they 
can only set something growing, they 
may begin upon the edge of zero, 
and, by simply giving it time, find it 
on their return a universe complete. 
Grant them only some tiniest cellule 
to hold a force not worth mentioning; 
grant them, further, a tendency in 
this one to become two, and to im- 
prove its habits a little as it goes, — 
and, in an infinite series, there is no 
limit to the magnitude and splendor 
of the terms they will turn out. By 
brooding long enough on an egg that 


is next to nothing, they can, in this 
way, hatch any universe, actual or pos- 


sible. Is it not evident that this is a 
mere trick of imagination, conceal- 
ing its thefts of causation by commit- 
ting them little by little, and taking 
the heap from the divine storehouse 
grain by grain? You draw upon the 
fund of infinite resource to just the 
same amount, whether you call for it 
all at a stroke, or sow it sparse, as an 
invisible gold-dust, along the moun- 
tain-range of ages. Handle the 
terms as you may, you cannot make 
an equation with an infinitesimal on 
one side, and an infinite upon the 
other, though you spread an eternity 
between. You are asking, in fact, 
for something other than time; since 
this, of itself, can never do more than 
hand on what there is from point to 
point, and can by no means help the 
lower to create the higher. Time is 
of no use to your doctrine, except to 
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thin and hide the little increments of 
adapting and improving power which 
you purloin. Mental causation is not, 
then, reduced to physical by diluting 
it with duration; and if you show 
me ever so trivial a seed, from which 
have come, you say, the teeming 
world, and the embracing heavens, 
and the soul of man which interprets 
them in thought, my inference will 
be, not that they have no more -di- 
vineness than that rudimentary tis- 
sue, but that it had no less divineness 
than they have spread abroad. 

It is a common feature of every 
doctrine of development in time, that 
the course has been from ruder ele- 
ments to more refined combinations, 
from comparative chaos to the Cosmos 
we behold. That a solar system 
should succeed to a cloud or fire ; that 
a red-hot earth should put on a decent 
crust, and get the waters into its hol- 
lows, and the residuary atmosphere 
cool and pure ; that the history of its 
life should begin with the mosses and 
the ferns, and should reach to man, — 
constitutes a clear progression, and 
compels us to report, of our portion of 
the universe, that it is forever looking 
up. If this discovery had been 
opened to Plato and Aristotle, would 
it have added to their religion, or sub- 
tracted from it? Which terminus of 
the progression would their thought 
have seized, as the seat of the new 
light? Assuredly on the latest point 
of the ascent. As it was not in the 
raw material, but in the realized or- 
der of the world, that they read the 
expression of divine reason, as the end 
in view can only come out at the last, 
thither it is that the eye of their 
philosophy would have turned; and 
they would have accepted the law of 
progression as enhancing the sacred- 
ness of the great whole, as intimating 
ideal ends beyond what they had found, 
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as the sign of even more and better 
thought at the heart of things than 
they had dared to dream. “Did we 
not say,” they would have asked, 
“that this Cosmos was full of Mind, 
shaping it to such beauty as was pos- 
sible, and directing it to the best at- 
tainableends? And see here the very 
pressure and movement of this inner 
mind ; for the beauty rises in glory, and 
the ends are stepping on to more per- 
fection.” No one, probably, who is 
familiar with their modes of reason- 
ing, will doubt that this is the kind of 
impression which would have been 
made upon those philosophers by the 
modern law of progression. But how 
do its popular expounders deal with it? 
By a singular inversion of attention 
and interest, they fix their eye on the 
other end of the succession, the crude 
fermentation of the earth’s seething 
mass, and virtually say, “You think 
yourself the child of God: come and 
see the slime of which’ you are the 
spawn.” Need I insist that the an- 
tithesis is as false as the insinuated 
inference is mean, inasmuch as no 
secondary causation excludes the pri- 
mary, but only traces its method and 
order? It is quite right to complete, 
if you can, your natural history from 
first to last.. But if you would esti- 
mate the type or project of a growing 
nature, with a view to see whether it 
carries any thing which you can sup- 
pose to be divine, is it the more rea- 
sonable to look at the stuff it is made 
of, or at the perfection it attains to? 
If it were the work of God, which of 
these two would bear the stamp of his 
intent? There is no wonder that you 
miss the end in view, if you will look 
only at the beginning; and that the 
intellectual character of the finished 
product is not apparent in the lower 
workshops of Nature, where its con- 
stituents are mixed. As well might 
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you expect to find the genius of a 
poem in the vessel where the pulp 
of its paper is prepared. Causation 
must be measured by its supreme and 
perfect effects; and it is a philosophi- 
cal ingratitude to construe the glori- 
ous outburst to which its crescendo 
mounts by the faint beginnings of its 
scale. 

Would you think the aspect of 
things to be more divine if the law 
were reversed, and creation slipped 
downwards on a course of perpetual 
declension? Would you turn your 
present conclusion round, and say, 
“ See how the higher creates the lower, 
and all must begin from God ” ? on the 
contrary, you would justly take alarm, 
and cry, “ There is no heavenly gov- 
ernment here; the tendency is through 
perpetual loss to chaos in the end; 
and, if there were ever an idea within 
the aggregate of things, it is a baffled 
thought, impotent to stop confusion.” 
Nowhere, surely, would atheism be 
more excused than in a world that 
runs to ruin. Would you, then, pre- 
fer, so far as piety is concerned, that 
the universe should be a system of 
stationary good, either without a tide 
at all in its affairs, or with periodic 
ebb and flow, rising forever with a 
flood of promise, and forever sinking 
with disappointing retreat ? Does the 
movement of living Mind speak to 
you with power in this oscillating 
pendulum, or this perpetuity of rest? 
Or would they not rather throw upon 
you the silent shadow of an eternal 
Fate? May we not say, then, that, of 
the three possibilities conceivable in 
the course of Nature, that law of pro- 
gression which is now registered 
among the strong probabilities of sci- 
ence is the ‘most accordant with the 
divine interpretation of the world ? 

I conclude, then, that neither of 
these two modern discoveries, namely, 
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the immense extension of the universe 
in space, and its unlimited develop- 
ment in time, has any effect on the 
theistic faith, except to glorify it. A 
tissue of intellectual order infinitely 
wide, a history of ascending growth 
immeasurably prolonged, surely open 
to the human mind which can read 
them both, every thing that can be 
asked for a spectacle entirely divine. 
No one, indeed, could ever have sup- 
posed that religion was hurt by these 
discoveries, had not Christendom un- 
happily bound up its religion with the 
physics of Moses and of Paul. Set- 
ting aside any question of authority, 
and looking with fresh eyes at the 
reality itself, who would not own that 
we live in a more glorious universe 
than they? . Who would go to a Her- 
schel and say, “ Roof over your stellar 
infinitudes, and give me back the solid 
firmament, with its waters above and 
its clouds beneath; find me again the 
third story of the heavens, where the 
apostle heard the ineffable words ” ? 
Who would demand of a Darwin, 
“ Blot out your geologic time, and take 
me home again to the easy limits of 
six thousand years”? Who, I say, 
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not in the interests of science, but in 
the very hour of his midnight prayer, 
would wish to look into skies less deep, 
or to be near a God whose presence 
was the living chain of fewer ages? 
It cannot be denied that the architects 
of science have raised over us a no- 
bler temple, and the hierophants of 
Nature introduced us to a sublimer 
worship. I do not say that they alone 
could ever find for us, if else we knew 
it not, Who it is that fills that temple, 
and what is the inner meaning of its 
sacred things; for it is not, I believe, 
through any physical aspect of things, 
if that were all, but through the hu- 
man experiences of the conscience 
and affections, that the living God 
comes to apprehension and communion’ 
with us. But, when once he has been 
found of us, — or rather, we of him, — 
it is of no small moment that in our 
mental picture of the universe, an 
abode should be prepared worthy of 
a Presence so dear and so august. 
And never, prior to our day, did “ the 
heavens” more “declare his glory,” 
or the world present a fitter temple 
for “Him who inhabiteth eter- 


nity.” 
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NATURE AND USES OF VISIBLE SPEECH. 


BY A. GRAHAM BELL. 


[The editor of “Ory anp New ” thinks it right to ask the careful consideration of all 
interested in philology, in the anatomy of the vocal organs, in the welfare of deaf mutes, 
and others whose speech is defective, and in the facilitating of friendly intercourse among 
men, for the singularly simple, clear, and exhaustive system outlined in this short paper.] 


THERE have been many attempts, 
during the past few years, to solve the 
problem of a universal alphabet. 
Perhaps the most notable of these 
was that made by the late Chevalier 
Bunsen. 

In 1854 he convened an assem- 
blage of European philologists for 
the purpose, at the Prussian = 
in London, 

After four meetings, the convention 
broke up, without having accom- 
plished any thing further than as- 
certaining, that, at that period, the 
requisite physiological basis for a 
universal alphabet had still to be 
discovered. 

_In 1864 my father, Mr. A. Mel- 
ville Bell, Professor of Vocal Phys- 
iology, claims not only to have dis- 
covered the true organic relations 
of speech sounds, but to have invent- 
ed a universal alphabet based upon 
his discovery. 

His néw method of writing he 
termed “ Visible Speech,” from a pe- 
culiarity in the formation of the let- 
ters. 

In all previous alphabets, the differ- 
ent lines and curves of which the 
letters are composed have. no sig- 
nificance, and the characters them- 
selves are mere arbitrary signs for 
the sounds they represent. 

In the visible speech alphabet, on 
the other hand, every letter, and 
every part of a letter, has a definite 
physiological meaning. 

The elementary lines and curves 


are pictorial of parts of the mouth ; 
and they are capable of being 
grouped together into a compound 
form, just as the various parts of the 
mouth are arranged in uttering a 
sound. ° 

Take, for instance, the representa- 
tive of the sound M. An analysis 
of the character, or “ symbol ” (see dia- 
gram and explanation, pages 71, 72) 
will reveal the fact, that it is com- 
posed of four of the elementary - 
signs joined together. 

One of these is seen to be the outline 
of a lip; another symbolically pic- 
tures a closing action ; a third exhib- 
its the shape of the glottis in forming 
voice ; and the fourth is the outline 
of a nose. 

If we translate these pictures into 
English words, we may call the sym- 
bol for M, “ Lip-shut-voice-nose.” 
This is, in effect, a direction to shut 
the lips, and pass voice through the 
nose. 

The inventor claimed, that, in a 
similar way, he could represent any 
sound the human mouth could make, 


.8o that another person should be di- 


rected how to utter it. 

He desired that this assertion 
should be put to the proof, and in- 
vited philologists and others to test 
his new mode of writing. 

For three years the system was 
submitted to all sorts of experiments, 
in public and private; and it was 
abundantly proved, — 

First, that the sounds of any 
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language can be written by means 
of Visible Speech ; and second, that 
@ person unacquainted with a lan- 
guage can pronounce it at sight, with 
vernacular correctness, while deducing 
his pronunciation solely from the 
physiological symbols. 

An account of a few of the earlier 
experiments was published in a pam- 
phlet entitled, “ Visible Speech : a New 
Fact Demonstrated.” (1865.) 

In order to convey an idea of the 
nature of these experiments, I quote 
the ‘record of one made by the late 
P. B. Reid, Esq., of Edinburgh, 
Professor of Hindostanee and Per- 
sian. 

Prof. Reid says, — 

“Prof. Melville Bell, having re- 
quested me to test his system of 
‘Visible Speech’ as regards the lan- 
guages of the East, I selected some 
of the most difficult words I could 


think of, in pure Hindoo, Urdu, and 
Persian, consisting of gutturals, den- 


tals, and nasals. Studentsof Orien- 
tal languages can only pronounce 
such words after long practice, and by 
hearing them uttered by natives of the 
East. After Mr. Bell had symbolized 
them on paper, he called in his two 
sons, who had before that been ina 
separate room, and asked them to read 
out the words. To my astonishment, 
the young men sounded them most ac- 
curately, and just as one hears from 
natives of India. I am sure that 
these young men had never heard any 
such words. All I can say is, that 
any set of symbols which can pro- 
duce such a result, must be the most 
perfect thing ever discovered.” 
Although more than fifty languages 
and dialects hav» been ransacked for 
sounds supposed incapable of rep- 
resentation, and though noises have 
even been invented to test the capa- 
bilities of the new alphabet, no soli- 
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tary instance of failure has yet 
occurred. 

The very sounds we make in calling 
dogs and cats and horses have been 
pictured, and ventriloquial noises 
duly represented. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy fea- 
ture of the invention is its simplicity. 
Though the sounds of speech may be 
infinite in variety, they are all formed 
by a limited number of organs ; and 
they can all be represented by the 
combinations of ten elementary sym- 
bols. These primary forms are in 
themselves no burden upon the mem- 
ory, because they are pictorial of 
what they represent. For the same 
reason they can be explained without 
the use of language at all. As the 
late Sir David Brewster believed, they 
can be “rendered intelligible by 
means of diagrams, aided by illustra- 
tions from the voice of a teacher.” 

Alexander J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S., 
probably the greatest living authority 
on the subject of phonetics, states his 
opinion of visible speech in a letter to 
“The Reader,” bearing date Aug. 5, 
1865. 

After referring to his own works, 
those of Amman, De Kempelen, 
Johannes Miiller, K. M. Rapp, C. R. 
Lepsius, E. Briicke, 8. 8. Haldeman, 
Max Miller, and to “ ahost of other 
works of more or less pretension and 
value ” (the treatises enumerated con- 
taining perhaps “ a complete account 
of the present state of phonetical 
knowledge”), he says, — 

“Now, it is with this full and dis- 
tinct recollection of works which I 
have not only read, but studied, many 
of them with great care and atten- 
tion, that I feel called upon to declare, 
that, until Mr. Melville Bell unfolded 
to me his careful, elaborate, yet simple 
and complete system, I had no knowl- 
edge of alphabetics as a science. 
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Much had been done. ... But al- 
phabetics as a science — and I have 
looked" for it far and wide — did not 
exist. We did not know what elemen- 
tary sounds, or modifications of sound, 
should be expressed ; and the art of 
expressing such as had been pretty 
generally received was in a state of 
the greatest confusion.” 


In regard to the uses of the system, 
it must not be supposed that there 
is any intention of superseding exist- 
ing alphabets by the new letters. 

Visible Speech is intended solely for 
international and scientific purposes, 
and as a key to other alphabets. 

In the words of the late Prof. De 
Morgan, it forms “a sound-bridge from 
language to language, from no speech 
to speech.” 


USES OF THE INVENTION. 
I. The first and legitimate use of 


this new system of writing is, as an 
instrument for facilitating philological 
researches. 

Sounds that no other alphabet can 
even vaguely imitate can be written 
so that their relations to other sounds 
are seen at a glance. The affinities 
of languages, often concealed by dif- 
ferences of alphabet or by a different 
usage of the same alphabet, may be 
rendered manifest; and fast-disap- 
pearing dialects — most valuable from 
a philological point of view —can be 
preserved for study and comparison. 

On the 3d of December, 1869, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
carried at a meeting of the Philologi- 
cal Society of London, England : — 

“This meeting of the Philological 
Society desires to express its strong 
sense of the beauty and great value 
of Mr. A. Melville Bell’s System of 
Visible Speech, and its ready appli- 
cability to purposes of philological in- 
vestigation.” 
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II. Since hitherto unwritten lan- 
guages and dialects can be reduced to 
writing by means of Visible Speech, 

blessings of knowledge may be 
diffused among the most ignorant and 
barbarous nations. 

Suppose that a missionary is sent 
into the heart of Africa. He can at 
once, though unacquainted with their 
speech, teach the natives to read and 
write their own vernacular. If works 
have already been prepared in the 
system, he can read such books intel- 
ligibly to them, while he himself is 
entirely ignorant of the meaning of 
what he utters. 

III. The system does away with 
the necessity of hearing a language 
spoken in order to master its pronun- 
ciation. 

One who is able to read his native 
tongue from the new characters can, 
with little difficulty, deduce the sounds 
of other languages from their symbols. 

Those whose duties take them to 
foreign countries can familiarize them- 
selves with the utterances of the na- 
tives before leaving home. The lan- 
guage of any imperial state may 
speedily be diffused over the most re- 
mote of her dependencies. 

IV. If children in primary schools 
were exercised on the complete gamut 
of speech-sounds, by means of sym- 
bols, it would not only be possible to 
impart to them a uniform and standard 
pronunciation, but they would be 
eminently qualified for the study of 
foreign languages. 

V. Teachers, if instructed in the 
correct actions of the vocal organs (as 
they can be by means of Visible 
Speech), would be enabled to correct 
in the bud all the various forms of 
defective speech. The prevalence of 
defective or peculiar articulation is en- 
tirely owing to the fact that speech is 
ordinarily acquired by imitation. 
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Those who possess little imitative 
power speak indistinctly, or substitute 
certain elements for others akin to 
them in sound; while others, who 
have the imitative faculty more devel- 
oped, are apt to copy too well the ut- 
terances of those with whom they 
come in contact. 

Stammering, and many other forms 
of defective speech, and all dialectic 
peculiarities, are perpetuated by imita- 
tion. “ Knowledge is power.” When 
teachers themselves know what they 
do in speaking well, the correction of 
all peculiarities of utterance will be a 
matter of little difficulty. 

VI. To teachers of the deaf and 
dumb, the system is equally invalua- 
ble, as a means by which artificial ar- 
ticulation may be taught to those 
whose ears are closed to sounds. 

The deaf are only dumb because 
they cannot hear the sounds of speech 
to imitate them. All intelligent deaf- 


mutes may be trained to correct and 
intelligible utterance by means of Visi- 
ble Speech. 

VIL. Illiterate adults, in all coun- 
tries, may be taught to read their own 
language from books printed in the 


_ system. The imperfectly phonetic 
character of all previous alphabets has 
been the cause of the great length of 
time required to master the art of 
reading. Had each sound an invari- 
able representative, and each letter an 
invariable sound, a pupil would com- 
mence to read whenever the powers 
of the letters had been acquired. 
Hence the hope is indulged, that, when 
works have been printed in the Visi- 
ble Speech typography, illiterate 
adults may be enabled to read such 
books in a few days. 

It will be seen by the recent report 
of the Commissioner of Education, 
that there are, in the United States 
alone, 3,637,422 adults who can neither 
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read nor write. To these persons an 
ordinary book must be forever a 
sealed volume ; but a Visible Speech 
literature would be within their reach. 

VIII. There can be no doubt that 
many feeble-minded persons, who are 
utterly unable to master the difficul- 
ties of ordinary letters, may be enabled 
to read from such a simple means of 
writing as that afforded by the new 
alphabet. 

IX. The symbols have been ar- 
ranged into a code for telegraphic 
transmission, by means of serial nwm- 
bers. A telegraphic despatch may 
thus be sent through any country 
without translation, and in the very 
words and sounds of the original mes- 
sage. We may look forward to such 
possibilities as the following : — 

Suppose that a Chinaman in Amer- 
ca wishes to send a message in Chi- 
nese to a fellow-countryman in Rus- 
sia. If he is not acquainted with Visi- 
ble Speech, he goes to some one who is, 
and to him he utters his message. 
This person, without knowing, per- 
haps, the purport of what he writes, 
represents in symbols the uncouth 
sounds he hears, and then, by con- 
sulting the code, translates the writ- 
ing into numbers. 

This cipher-despatch any telegraph 
operator can send to its destination. 

When the message reaches the 
Chinaman in Russia, he can read and 
understand it if he is familiar with 
Visible Speech. If not, he takes it to 
some one who is acquainted with the 
system. This person carefully utters 
the strange sounds represented. To the 
speaker himself it may seem nonsense, 
but to the Chinaman it is Chinese. 

Thus two Visible Speech experts, 
in different countries, may be enabled 
to direct the telegraphic transmissions 
of messages in any language, by 
others unacquainted either with Visi- 
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ble Speech, or with the languages 
they manipulate. 

X. Prof. Bell has long been known 
as the inventor of a system of phonetic 
short-hand ; for which, in 1854, he re- 
ceived the silver medal of the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts. 

When the successful results of the 
experiments with Visible Speech be- 
came known, he was repeatedly, re- 
quested to attempt the formation of 
a stenographic alphabet of universal 
applicability. After many experi- 
ments, he succeeded in combining the 
principles of the two inventions, so as 
to produce a totally new alphabet 
suited to the wants of stenographic 
reporters in all countries. . 

XI. The simplicity of the letters 
of this “line alphabet” suggested 
their applicability to the important 
purpose of embossed printing for the 
blind. 

Experiments proved the very easy 
tangibility——by persons unaccus- 
tomed to tactile reading — of most of 
the symbols. The ambiguous forms 
were modified to suit the - special 
needs of the blind, so as to enable 
them to profit by a common interna- 
tional literature. The words are 
capable of contraction according to 
the rules of stenography, so that 
works printed in this system need not 
be nearly so bulky as those at present 
used by the blind. 

Mr. Ellis, in another part of the 
letter referred to above, says, — 

“If Mr. Bell were to publish his 
system as a book, it might be doomed 
to repose on the same shelf with the 
“ Real Character” of Bishop Wilkins 
(which also contains an admirable 
analysis of speech-sounds). Mr. Bell 
can only teach it by transfusing it 
into living organisms which will give 
his symbols notion and meaning. 

. . «» “Hence, if the world will en- 
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joy the benefit, the great scientific 
and practical benefit, of Mr. Melville 
Bell’s discovery, it must place him in 
@ position to communicate it to prop- 
er teachers, by whom it may be con- 
veyed in an ever-widening circle. It 
is not a case in which a man can do 
this for himself without ample inde- 
pendent means; and even then he 
would have little chance of success, 
if the importance of his mission did 
not receive a public recognition. For 
this reason, Mr. Melville Bell appeals 
to the Government of the country; ° 
and his appeal should be backed, on 
the same principle which’ induced 
France to give Daguerre a pension for 
his discovery. The benefit is one for 
mankind, which cannot sufficiently 
reward the individual ; and the bene- 
fit may, therefore, be lost by death, if 
not secured at once.” 

The inventor’s appeal to the Eng- 
lish Government for aid in pub- 
lishing and applying his system, 
though unanimously supported by 
the British press, which showed a 
most enlightened zeal in forwarding 
the cause of the new science, was 
unsuccessful. 

So, in 1867, he published the inau- 
gural edition of the system, entitled 
“Visible Speech; the Science of Uni- 
versal Alphabetics.” 

The seed thus sown has slowly 
been producing fruit. It is more and 
more evident every year, that the 
system is not to be allowed to pass 
into obscurity; but that public recog- 
nition of its great practical value will, 
ere long, enable the inventor to carry 
out the philanthropic schemes he has 
proposed. 


The following diagram and key will 
be found to illustrate clearly the es- 
sential elements of the Visible Speech 
alphabet. . 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF VISIBLE SPEECH. 








Blowing to cool. r mch h lish’ 
. awe. es a 


ae 
DO 
a Uo 
9 OU 
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KEY TO ILLUSTRATIONS OF VISIBLE 
SPEECH. 

TuHE pictorial nature of the elemen- 
tary characters will perhaps be best 
understood by reference to such a 
diagram as that in fig. 1. The 
darkened parts of the picture are the 
Visible Speech symbols for the organs 
of which they are the outlines. These 
symbols are written separately, and 
in one line, at the lower part of the 
diagram. They indicate respectively, 
as they stand, beginning at the left 
hapd, the throat, the back of the 
tongue, the top of the tongue, the 
point of the tongue, the lower lip, and 
the nose. 

- The sign for the throat (the straight 
line) represents a mere chink or slit 
in the throat, and is pictorial of the 
vocalizing condition of the glottis. 
It is therefore used to denote “ voice.” 

The sign for the nose is, in reality, 
pictorial of the uvula, the pendulous 
When 


extremity of the soft palate. 
the soft palate is depressed, the breath 
passes up behind it, and escapes 


through the nostrils. When it is 
raised, the communication between 
nose and mouth is cut off. 

Hence the application of a symbol 
originally pictorial of the soft palate to 
the nose. 

Its strict scientific meaning is, — 
“soft palate depressed ;” but it will 
be more popularly understood as “ air 
passing through the nostrils.” 

At the lower part of fig. 1 are 
two additional symbols, like paren- 
theses laid horizontally. The first of 
these is intended to convey the idea 
of a pipe; and the second exhibits 
this pipe closed at one end. The first 
“is used to denote a narrow passage 
in the mouth, through which the 
breath may pass; and the second, 
complete closure of the mouth passage. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the combi- 
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nation of these signs. The first 
compounded symbol indicates “a 
narrow passage” for the breath, over 
(plus) the “back of the tongue.” 
The combination indicated by the 
plus sign stands after the sign of 
equality, being’ a crescent protracted 
to three-fourths of a circle. This is 
the position of the mouth in sounding 
ch (German), in the word nach. 

The second symbol (lip plus closure) 
directs us to “close” the “lips.” 
This position is assumed by the mouth 
in uttering a word commencing with 
P,— €-9-, paper. 

The third symbol (lip plus closure 
plus voice plus nose) indicates that 
the “lips ” are to be “closed,” and the 
voice passed through the “ nose.” 

The symbols in fig. 3 describe 
certain positions of the mouth which 
yield sounds. The reader can, it is 
presumed, readily analyze them from 
the preceding figures. 

Key words are so variously pro- 
nounced by different speakers, as to 
be, in many cases, worthless as a 
means of identifying sounds. 

They are, therefore, omitted in the 
present instance, except in those 
cases where they will be likely to assist 
the reader. 

The fact that the Visible Speech 
symbols exhibit to the eye all the 
relations the sounds themselves do 
to the ear, and that the organic rela- 
tions are just as clearly shown, will be 
obvious by a comparison of the char- 
acters for 

P BM 
T DN 
K G NG. 

Comparing these as thus placed, 
Visible Speech and its signs say that — 

As P is to B, so is T to D, and K toG. 

- As B is toM, so is D to N, and G to NG. 

As P is to T, so is B to D, and M toN. 


As P is to K, sois B to G, and M to NG. 
&e., &. 
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P, B, and M (see the diagram, 
Fig. 3) have the “lip” and “shut” 
signs ‘in common; and in sounding 
all, the lips are shut. 

T, D, N, agree in shutting off the 
breath by means of the point of the 
tongue, and K, G, NG, in the closing 
action being performed by the back 
of the tongue. 

Furthermore, the sounds P, T, K 
(represented by the same symbol 
turned in different directions), are 
made by the same organic action per- 
formed at different parts of the mouth ; 
so with B, D, G, and M, N, NG. 

The relations between the symbols 
guide the student to the pronuncia- 
tion of foreign sounds. 

Thus, suppose a person wished to 
find out the French pronunciation of 
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r, in such a word as thédtre; let him 
compare its symbol with that for the 
English r. It is the same, except that 
the voice mark is absent. The position 
of the tongue, then, is the same; but 
the sound must be whispered. 

So, again, any person who can blow 
his soup when it is too hot (/) can 
acquire the pronunciation of German 
w; for the symbol tells us to blow 
as before, but to make a murmur of 
voice at the same time. 

Such an article as this can only 
give a rudimentary idea of the nature 
of Visible Speech. For further partic- 
ulars the reader is referred to the 
Inaugural Edition of the System. ? 


1 This may be obtained on application to the 
author, Prof. A. Melville Bell, Brantford, On- 
tario. 
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UnpeEr yon cloud, in cool and quiet shelter, 
The happy herd lies drowsing through the noon; 
While I the dusty way must trudge, and swelter 
Beneath the fervid sun of mid-day June. 


Like some great bird, the clouds above them hover; 
Tis Nature broods them fondly with her wings ; 
While I, who all my life have been her lover, 
Must toil afar from shade and cooling springs. 


O mighty Nature! kindliest of mothers ! 
Breathe cooling airs as soft as zephyrs mild ; 
Spread wide your wings, that I among the others 

May share the shelter with your humblest child. 


She hears the suppliant, travel-worn and wearied, 
Her soft sigh rustles in the breezes bland ; 
Yonder is looming in the distance arid, 
The great Rock’s shadow in the weary land! 


Bass ETT’s MILLS, COL. 


J. B. McConneEtu. 
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Rev. M. D. Conway writes from 
London to Pres. husmer of Antioch 
College in Ohio : — 

“ Antioch College has seemed to 
me the first shoot of a social and ed- 
ucational spring-tide. I believe, firm- 
ly, that separate institutions for per- 
sons ef the two sexes are miserable 
relics of monasteries and nunneries. 
Men and women must be trained to 
live together purely and honorably. 

“ My object in writing to you is 
this. Some schools for adults of both 
sexes have succeeded well in Shef- 
field and Birmingham in this coun- 
try. There is in London a Working- 
man’s College, presided over by the 
Rev. Canon Maurice. There is aWork- 
ing-woman’s College also. These 
institutions are of high standing. 
Now, Dr. Maurice proposes that the 
two colleges shall be united. 

“There is a great deal of discussion 
and consultation on the subject. The 
presidents and professors of both, and 
their upper-class friends, are in favor 
of the amalgamation. It is a some- 
what startling plan to the working 
men and women ; and, although they 
utter no word against it, it is deemed 
advisable, that, before any step is 
taken, the matter shall be fully laid 
before them, from time to time, until 
they shall comprehend its importance. 

“ My opinion as to the working ot 
the plan at Antioch has been repeat- 
edly inquired. I have told all I could; 
and have fortunately been assisted in 
this by Miss Beedy, a graduate ot 
Antioch, now residing here. But it 
would be of immense service at this 
moment, and would be profoundly ap- 
preciated by the friends of both the 
important colleges to which I have 
referred, if you would write me an 
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account of your impressions and ex- 
periences of the working of the sys- 
tem of co-education of the sexes at 
Antioch.” : 

In response, Pres. Hosmer writes, — 

“T am glad you have pleasant 
memories of Antjoch College, and a 
deepening respect for the principles 
it stands for, as you see more and 
more of the world, and better under- 
stand its wants. 

“T have been here five years, and 
may remain a year longer; but my . 
threescore and ten is nearly fulfilled, 
and I am not so young as when I 
witnessed your marriage at Cincin- 
nati, and our faces all were made to 
shine in the light of your joy. 

“T have been acquainted with An- 
tioch ever since its establishment in 
1853. I was a trustee several years 
before I became president. I came 
slowly to my conviction of the worth 
and importance of the principle of co- 
education of the sexes in college. I 
had doubts, perhaps I should say 
prejudices, about the safety and wel- 
fare of young men and young women 
being educated. together in the same 
college or university. But experience 
has scattered my doubts; and more, 
it has made me believe that young 
men and women can live together 
within the precincts of a college in 
purity, honor, and helpfulness. 

* As you know, this institution be- 
gan with this principle, and it was. 
provided for in the whole plan and 
organization. The young men and 
women have each their separate 
building. They come together in the 
exercises of worship daily and in 
recitations; they have opportunity 
to meet socially about once in two 
weeks, either at the matron’s parlors, 
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in the ladies’ hall, or at the presi- 
dent’s house ; and they meet at every 
meal in the general dining-room. In 
all these meetings members of the 
faculty are of the company, as par- 
ents and older friends; and alto- 
gether our college life is made like 
home life. Brothers and sisters come 
here to be together: we have had as 
many as seven pairs, coming from 
distant homes in Colorado, Georgia, 
and Illinois ; sometimes husbands and 
wives come here to take certain stud- 
ies in preparation for life; and many 
widows come to be educated for 
teachers ; and widowed mothers come 
with their young daughters and sons, 
and mothers and children are stu- 
dents together. 

“Last evening I had a reception, 
as we have every month, our doors 
open, and our house full: nearly 
two hundred; a pleasant company, 
amidst books, pictures, &c., with con- 
versation and fine music. The villa- 
gers come in with the students, and we 
have charming times. It is interest- 
ing to see how quickly these young 
men and women from the Ohio farm- 
houses fall in with the more easy, 
graceful ways of those from the bet- 
ter cultured homes. 

“Tam sure that young men and wo- 
men study better for being brought 
together in recitation: there is an 
honorable emulation, a natural in- 
centive in each to do the best. Neith- 
‘er would seem to the other dull or 
incapable: the young women would 
show that they can do well, even in 
philosophy and mathematics; and the 
young men must look to their laurels. 
I like best this quiet assertion of 
woman’s rights, by honest work tak- 
ing the rights, without windy talk 
about it. 

“ Then, in regard to the spirit and 
tone of life. I am sure it is better 
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for the presence of both sexes: rough- 
ness is repressed, and thought and 
feeling are purer, gentler, and more 
humane. 

“No doubt there must be vigilant 
supervision, and limits to familiarity ; 
some indiscretion must be expected, 
and provided for; the sober maturi- 
ties of autumn are not to be looked 
for amidst the buds and flowers of 
spring ; but with a careful supervision 
we have had very few wilful depart- 
ures from propriety. 

“Through these results I have 
come to strong faith in the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes. Indeed, what in- 
fidelity to doubt about it! God has 
placed sons and daughters in the 
same homes to be brought up; and 
men and women are made to live to- 
gether in the world. Who may pre- 
sume to say that from sixteen to 
twenty-five years of age, the most 
formative period of human life, the 
young men and young women must be 
separated, become monks and nuns in 
their school-time, and then revive, as 
best they can, their thwarted, smoth- 
ered sympathies ! 

“ There is no need of such separa- 
tion; and I am convinced that to 
such separation, in large degree, col- 
lege inhumanities and rowdyism are 
chargeable. 

“ Miss Beedy, of whom you speak, 
was the best scholar in the largest 
class that has ever graduated here. 
She is asuperior women. In St. Louis 
I saw the excellent work she did, in 
supervising a department of the fine 
arts in the public schools. I am sure 
she will not be idle, nor work in vain, 
in England. I am tired of the noise 
about woman’s rights, and the Wood- 
hullism, and shocking tendency to 
loosen the marriage bond, and bring 
disorder into domestic life. 

“Such a woman as Miss Beedy is 
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woman’s rights; and, when we have 
many such, women will have all their 
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rights without debate. The EDUGcA- 
TION of woman is what is needed.” 


THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. 


No other article in the Commence- 
ment Numberof “Op anp New,” last 
year, challenged so much attention as 
that on Theological Study. It was, 
as we believe, a surprise to the young 
men of the country, to find that the 
larger theological schools called the 
attention of their scholars to a range 
of studies so generous as those there 
indicated. For the ignorance on such 
subjects, as the author of that article 
said, the theological faculties are, to 
a considerable degree, answerable. 
Under the terms, almost medieval, of 
their scholastic programmes, they are 
fain to bury the announcement of 
courses of instruction fully abreast of 
the thought of the time. 

We are assured that we shall do 
general service, in removing general 
ignorance in this matter, by printing 
in detail the “examination ques- 
tions ” by which, last year, the exami- 
nations of the Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge were conducted. In the plan 
of that school, a thorough examina- 
tion, by written questions, is annually 
made of every student; the result 
of which determines whether he shall 
or shall not pass into the next course. 
The list of questions we now publish 
shows, therefore, what is the range of 
studies in each department. 
lieve it will be of interest, not only to 
theologians by profession, but to the 
great body of inquiring men and wo- 
men, who will have seen, as we believe, 
nowhere else, so intelligible an expla- 
nation of the problem often proposed 
in conversation, “ What are these peo- 
ple doing, who are studying the- 
ology ?” 


We be- 


The questions here printed are 
those prepared by the resident pro- 
fessors. The examination in the 
History of the Church, on the Ethnic 
Religions, and the Creeds of Christen- 
dom, on the History of Christian Doc- 
trine, on the Administration of the 
Church, on the Pastoral Charge, be- 
longs to other departments, and is usu- 
ally conducted orally, or by the presen- 
tation of dissertations on subjects pro- 
posed. The questions here printed are, 
therefore, mostly on the studies of the 
first two years. It will be understood, 
of course, that they are illustrations 
of the course, and that another 
year’s questions would present very 
different illustrations of the same 
course. These are to be taken only 
as specimens of the method pursued. 

The classes are summoned into the 
examination-room, and the questions 
from which we print these selections 
are given to each member. Each 
student writes an answer to every ques- 
tion ; the answers requiring from fifty 
to one hundred pages of manuscript. 
These answers are prepared without 
any reference to text-books, or other 
authorities. Of course, the examina- 
tions require several hours’ attendance 
on successive days. 

This school requires a course of 
three years. The classes are the Jun- 
tor, Mippix, and Senior CuassEs. 
We arrange the questions in the same 
order. 

JUNIOR CLASS. 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 

1. How do we ascertain the gen- 
uine text? and by what means are the 
earliest manuscripts determined ? 
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2. What are the causes of the vari- 
ous readings ? What inferences are to 
be drawn from them? By what prin- 
ciples do we decide among them? 

3. What was the original form of 
the Old Testament ? and the original 
character in which it was written ? 

4. What is the Talmud ? 

5. What is the Masorah ? 

6. What are the principal versions 
of the Old Testament? and what is 
their value ? 

7. What are the Targums ? 

8. What is the earliest portion of 
the New Testament ? and how was it 
originally written ? 

9. What are some of the principal 
editions of the New Testament ? 

10. Give an account of the Sinaitic 
manuscript. 

11. describe the MS. A. 

“ “ B. 
“ “ C. 
" “ “ D. 

15. “ * 

16. What are the Cursive manu- 
scripts, and Lectionaries? . 

17. What are the principal ancient 
versions of the New Testament ? 

18, 19, 20. What is to be said in 
regard to the genuineness of Matt. i., 
ii.? The doxology of the Lord’s 
Prayer (Matt. vi. 13)? The close of 
Mark’s Gospel (xvi. 9-20) ? 

21. Explain John v. 4. 

22. The account of the woman taken 
in adultery (John vii. 53 to viii. 2). 

23. Give the true reading of Acts 
xx. 28. 

24. Give the true reading of 1 Tim. 
iii. 16, and state also the other read- 
ings 


25. Thetext of the three heavenly 
Witnesses (1 John v. 7). 


HEBREW. 


1. Translate Gen. iv., especially 
vs. 7, 8, 10, 15, 23. 


2. Ps.i., give the purpose for which 
it was written, and the allusions 
in vs. 3, 4, 5. 

3. State the circumstances under 
which Ps. ii. was composed. Trans- 
late and explain vs. 2, 7, 12. 

4. When was Ps. iii. written, 
and what reference is made in vs. 6, 
7, 8, 9 (5, 6, 7, 8)? 

5. In Ps. viii. translate v. 1 (2) ; ex- 
plain v. 2 (3) ? give the allusion in v. 3 
(4) ; and the true rendering in v. 5 (6). 

6. Translate and explain Ps. xvi. 
9, 10. 

7. For what occasion was Ps. xx. 
composed? Who are the speakers? 
Explain vs. 8 and 10 (7 and 9). 

8. What is the course of thought 
and the imagery in Ps. xxiii. es- 
pecially in v. 4? , 

9. Who are the speakers in Ps. 
xxiv. 7-10? and what is the allusion 
in v. 7? 

10. Explain Ps. xl. 7 (6). How 
is it quoted in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and why ? 

11. What is the title of the Hebrew 
Bible ? 

12. What are the names for the 
Deity in the Old Testament ? and what 
their etymology and signification ? 

13. What is the composition of 
Genesis ? 

14. What moral and religious ideas 
are taught in Gen. i. and ii? 

15. What were “clean” and “un- 
clean ” beasts ? 

16. What is the significance of the 
story of the tower of Babel? 

17. What are the derivation and 
meaning of Adam, Eve, Abel, Ham, 
Japhet, Abram and Abraham, Israel, 
Benjamin, Hebrews, Canaanites, Ara- 
mean, Sabbath, Salem, Selah, Dagon, 
Hallelujah ? What is the etymology 
of the Hebrew word for “covenant” ? 
and how many covensits are men- 
tioned in the Scriptures ? 
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18. What is the distinction between 
“ spirit ” and “soul” in Hebrew and 
Greek ? 

19. What is the meaning of “ Mes- 
sias,” “angel,” “jot,” and “ tittle ?” 
Why is the “kingdom of heaven” 
expressed by the plural in Matthew’s 
Gospel? What signify the letters », 
d, and ©» in the divisions of the 
Pentateuch? 

20. Write from memory, with the 
points, Gen. i. 1. 

21. Translate John i. 1, 2, into 
Hebrew from the Greek. 


GOSPEL OF MATTHEW. 


1. State the general principles of 
interpretation. 

2. The origin of our first three 
Gospels. 

8. The original language of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, and the evidence of its 
genuineness. 

4. The purpose and characteristics 
of this Gospel. 

5. What is the argument for mira- 
cles? 4 

6. Explain Matt. i. 22, 23. 

7. The Baptist’s meaning in iii. 11 
(“I indeed baptize”). 

8. The Sermon on the Mount, — 
was it the first sermon of Jesus? and 


was it delivered at one time, as it is, 


here recorded ? 

9. Explain Matt. v. 5. and v. 8. 

10. What is Jesus’ doctrine about 
oaths (v. 34) ? 

11. What does he teach in regard 
to non-resistance (v. 39, 40)? 

12. The meaning of the terms 
“Son of man,” “ Christ,” “ Messiah,” 
“ Jesus.” 

13. How are parables to be inter- 
preted? 

14. Give the meaning of panrito, 
peravose, diaBodoc, Samorior, meopytevoo, 
atosv, cxavdadiloor, yéevve. ? 

15. What is the sin against the 


Holy Spirit ? and why is it declared 


unpardonable (xii. 31, 32) ? 


16. What does: Jesus mean in xvi. 
19 (“I will give thee the keys”)? 

17. What is meant by the word 
translated “regeneration,” and by the 
“twelve thrones” (xix. 28) ? 

18. What does Jesus mean by his 
“ coming” ? and when does he say that 
it will take place ? 

19. Explain Matt. xxiv. 29, 30 
(“The sun shall be darkened”). 

20. What is indicated in Matt. xxv. 
31, 32, ff (“ When the Son of man shall 
come in his glory”)? 

21. Why did Judas betray Jesus ? 

22. How is the agony of Jesus to be 
accounted for ? and what does ft imply ? 

23. Explain Jesus’ words to the 
high priest, xxvi. 64 (“Hereafter 
thou shalt see the Son of man,” &c.). 

24. State the evidence for the res- 
urrection of Jesus. How are the dif- 
ferences in the narratives to be ex- 
plained? What theories have been 
given to accouns for the belief of the 
apostles ? and what estimate is to be 
made of them ? 

25. Explain Matt. xxviii. 18, 19 
(“ All power is given —go ye there- 
fore — baptizing,” &c.). 


SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 


1. In what two directions alone can 
thought move ? and what elements are 
involved in all thought ? 

2. State and illustrate the rela- 
tion of these elements to one another 
in the term. 

3. In the proposition. 

4. How are propositions generally 
divided in this work? (Everett’s 
“ Science of Thought.”) 

5. Define the understanding, and 
state the nature of the propositions 
that rest upon it. 

6. State and illustrate the basis of 
induction, comparing the position here 
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taken with that of Hume, in regard 
to induction and belief. 

7. Define the reason. 

8. State the three ideas involved 
in the reason, and their relation to 
one another. | 

9. State the basis of propositions 
in regard to goodness. 

10. State and criticise some other 
theories in regard to goodness. 

11. State and illustrate the basis 
of propositions in regard to beauty. 

12. What do you understand by 
mediated propositions ? 

13. In what relation do the ele- 
ments of thought stand to one*anoth- 
er in the syllogism ? 

14. State the different forms of syl- 
logism, the kind of reasoning they 
represent, and give and explain the 
formulas which represent them, com- 
paring with them the formulas for the 
term and proposition. 

15. Compare this arrangement with 
that of Aristotle. 

16. Give some accounts of deduc- 
tion, its importance, and the difficul- 
ties involved in it, including some ac- 
count of the antinomies incident to 
such reasonings. 

17. State the logic of a priori the- 
ology. 

18. Give some account of deduction 
from the second proposition of the rea- 
son, and the antinomies involved in it. 

19. Give some account of the 
logic of sesthetics. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


1. What is the relation of philoso- 
phy to religion ? 

2. Give some account of the uncon- 
scious in life, and the relation to it 
of the understanding. 

8. What are some of the ends 
aimed ‘at by the unconscious in na- 
ture and life? 

4. State and illustrate the relation 
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of the unconscious to the ideas of the 
reason. 

5. State some of the results of this 
study of the unconscious. 

6. Define the word faith. 

7. Compare the basis of science 
with that of religion. 

8. How must a science of religion 
be constructed. 

‘9. Is all religion scientific ? 

10. If not, what is the source of 
other material in religion than that 
of pure faith ? 

11. What condition of human na- 
ture is needed for perfect religion ? 

12. What has been the actual char- 
acter of religions and systems of the 
world outside of Christianity ? 

13. Nature of the antagonism of 
positivism to theology ? 

14, Method of argument and reply ? 

15. What was the jirst critical re- 
mark, viz., in regard to the utter tran- 
sitoriness of Fetichism ? 

16. What was the second remark, 
viz., in regard to the relative influence 
of monotheism and the earlier reli- 
gions ? 

17. The third critical remark, viz., 
in regard to the will? 

18. A fourth general remark, viz., 
in regard to the significance of change 
in theological thought ? 

19. In regard to application of his- 
torical test to religion ? 


. 


ETHICS. 


The questions in this series cover a 
range so wide, that we have content- 
ed ourselves by selecting some of the 
more characteristic ones. 

1. State the relation of moral phi- 
losophy to the end of man, and how 
the end is to be ascertained. 

2. Explain the law of limitation, 
stated by Hopkins ; his classification of 
the mental activities as related to ends, 

3. Give an analysis of the desires; 
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explain the supposed distinction be- 
tween appetite and desire ; show the 
the relation of this part of man’s con- 
stitution to the world, and to the ori- 
gin and cure of asceticism. 

6. Is the moral faculty a distinct 
function of our nature? Do the di- 
versities of men’s moral judgment 
disprove such a function? Present 
remarks upon Bain’s doctrine. 

8. What is meant by the licentious 
systems? Explain that of Bentham, 
with criticisms; thatof Paley. How 
does Mill’s system differ from pre- 
vious systems of utilitarianism? Is 
his explanation of our love of virtue, 
and other facts of man’s moral experi- 
ence, satisfactory ? 

10. ‘What is the ground of obliga- 

tion? Explain the terms good, right, 
and law; state the limit that was 
presented of the intuitive function of 
the moral reason, and show how the 
progress of morality is to be explained 
by the combined action of the intui- 
tive faculty; of the inductive and de- 
ductive powers. And state, finally, 
what you mean by the terms selfish- 
ness, self-love, self-interest, and what 
was taught you respecting the direct 
pursuit of happiness. 
_ 12. What is meant by the argument 
a posteriori for the being and attributes 
of God? The two forms of it? How 
is the cosmological applied? Why 
is an infinite series incredible? The 
’ defect of the cosmological ? what meta- 
physical principle does it rest on ? 

13. The physico-theological ? The 
value of it? On what principle does 
it rest? The supposed defects of it? 

14. The a priavi argument? Criti- 
cism and estimation of it? State 
Kant’s conception in regard to all 
these arguments, his criticism of them, 
and the reply. 

16. State the evidence of the moral 
attributes of God. What is meant by 
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the personality of God, and the proof 


of it? Give the course of thought to 


show that what we call evil does not 
prove duality; and state on what our 
conviction of the absolute Divine 
moral perfection must rest. 


MIDDLE CLASS. 
GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


1. Give the summary of the ev- 
idence for the genuineness of the Gos- 
pel of John. 

2. The character of the apostle, and 
the purpose and characteristics of his 
Gospel. 

3. Where did John derive the term 
(and the idea)“ Logos” ? and is it ne- 
esessary to suppose that he had read 
Philo? 

4. In Johni. 1, what is meant by 
the second @éo¢? and what signifies 
the omission of the article ? 

5. What does John preach of the 
humanity of Christ ? 

6. What does the Baptist mean, in 
John i. 29 (“ Behold the Lamb”)? 

7. What does Jesus mean, in John 
i. 51 (62), “ Hereafter ye shall see 
heaven opened ” ? 

8. What is meant by the phrase “The 
wrath of God” (iii. 36) ? 

9. By what word are miracles 
commonly expressed in this Gospel? 
and what value does Jesus attach to 
them ? 

10. The duration of Christ’s minis- 
try. 
11. How could Jesus say that 
Moses wrote of him (v. 46) ? 

12. Give the meaning of vi. 65 
(“No man can come to me”). 

13. What does Jesus mean in viii. 
51 (“If a man keep my saying”) ? 

14. What view is to be taken of 
viii. 58 (“ Before Abraham was ”) ? and 
why ? 

15. How could Jesus speak as in 
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x. 8 (“All that ever came before me 
are thieves and robbers ”) ? 

16. What is the exact meaning of 
x. 30 (“I and my Father are one) ”? 

17. In what sense was his com- 
mandment “new ” (xiii. 34) ? 

18. What “greater works” are re- 
ferred to in xiv. 12? 

19. Give the meaning of xiv. 13 
(“ Whatsoever ye shall ask ”). 

20. The doctrine of the Spirit in 
chaps. xiv., xv., xvi. —its origin and its 
effects ? The meaning of “ Paraclete ” 
and “Spirit of truth” ? Why is the 
masculine used ? and whateis meant in 
xvi. 13,14 (“ He shall glorify me”) ? 

21. What is the meaning of John xv. 
7 (“Ye shall ask what ye will ”) ? 

22. Why does not Jesus pray for 
“ the world,” xvii. 9? 

23. How are we to interpret, “ That 
the Scripture might be fulfilled,” in 
xvii. 12? 

24. Give the meaning of ddyOuwor, 
in i. 9, xv. 1, xvii. 3? 

HEBREW. 
Translate Ps. 1. lxxxiv. 
6“ “ xci. 
civ., cx. 
Isa. xlii. 14, to end. 
ss “ xiii. 14, to end. 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

1. State and illustrate the two ways 
in which different systems of philoso- 
phy, and forms of religion, may be 
studied, and the method which is 
adopted in this course. 

2. State the relation between the 
system of Hume and that of Kant. 

3. Transcendental, give definition. 

4. State and illustrate Kant’s theory 
of perception, and the transcendental 
elements involved in it. 

5. What does Kant mean by the 
understanding ? 

6. What does Kant mean by the 
categories ? and what place do they fill 
in his system ? 


“ “ 
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7. What is the relation of the real 
world toour thought of it, according 
to Kant’s system ? 

8. What does Kant mean by the 
reason? . 

9. Give some account of the ideas 
of the reason according to Kant ? 

10. Show how Kant proves the 
subjective character of these ideas: 
1st. In regard to rational psychology. 
2d. In regard to unity of the universe. 
3d. In regard to being of God. 

11. What does Kant mean by the 
practical reason ? 

12. What results does he draw from 
this ? 

13. How does he regard the simpli- 
city of the results at which his philoso- 
phy arrived ? 

14. State the criticism which was 
made upon Kant’s system, comparing 
it with Spinoza. 

15. What are the principal results 
of Kant’s system ? 


HOMILETICS. 


1. By what considerations does 
Vinet illustrate the importance of dis- 
position ? 

2. What four negative rules does 
he give for disposition ? 

3. State and explain the four meth- 
ods suggested for presenting a subject. 

4. State some considerations in re- 
gard to the order in which arguments, 
or other divisions of a subject, are to 
be presented. 

5... . Inregard to the exordium 
of a discourse. 

6. . .. Inregard tothe announce- 
iment of the plan of a discourse. 

7... . In regard to transition. 

8. . . . In regard to the peroration. 

9. What are some of the purposes 
for which figures of similitude are to 
be used ? , 

10. What suggestions were made 
in regard to their use ? 
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ETHICS. 


[Under this head and the next we 
are again obliged to select a part only 
of the questions. ] 

2. What are the mutual relation of 
religion and morality ? 

3. Reasons for supposing in man a 
power of choice; and how meat the 
three objections of Hamilton, of Mill, 
and of Edwards? 

4. Distinguish the Just, the Honor- 
able, and the Right, and explain the 
relation of the progress of the first two 

‘to that of the last. 

9. The preparation for Christianity 
by ancient ethical systems, and how 
were their defects supplied by it ? 

10. The influence on morality of 
the system of Spinoza? 

12. Is natural right surrendered 
by the individual to the State? 

14. Duty of the State in regard to 
education. 

15. What of the charge that Chris- 
tianity appeals chiefly to selfish 
motives ? 

17. What of the charge that it 
inculcates asceticism and abstinence 
from evil rather than energetic pursuit 
of good ? 

20. The ground of the right of 
Government to punish? Give various 
views. 

22. What is the influence of a be- 
lief in a future life on morality ? What 
are the evidences, within the limits of 
reason, of a future life, metaphysical, 
psychological, moral, or theistic ? 

23. On what two grounds did Jesus 
Christ rest the conviction of a con- 


tinuance of life beyond death? and 


how do these two influence each other ? 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


3. What is meant by calling the . 


special revelation, historical and re- 
demptive ? 
4. State the qualifications of the 
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bearer of divine revelation. How illus- 
trated in the case of Christ ? The dis- 
tinction between the divine act and 
human knowledge? 

9. Norton’s statement of the argu- 
ment for genuineness ? His two prop- 
ositions? His argument from agree- 
ment of copies in both forms of it ? His 
argument from other considerations, 
and his reply to objections ? 

13. The importance of Justin Mar- 
tyr’s testimony ? Result of examina- 
tion of it bearing on the genuineness 
and authenticity of our Gospels ? 

15. The argument from Celsus and 
the Gnostics ? 

16. The means of giving the date 
of the synoptics ? 

18. The testimony of Justin to the 
fourth Gospel ? What other evidence 
against the date being so late as A.D. 
150? 

19. Internal objections to genuine- 
ness, and replies ? 


SENIOR CLASS. 
ETHICS. 

1. What is the Christian law of 
marriage and divorce? The ends of 
marriage ? The justification of divorce 
with reference to law in this country ? 

2. What is the relation of family 
life to the development of man, and 
the duty of the Church and State in 
regard to it ? 

SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 

1. Is it in accordance with enlight- 
ened theism to suppose divine interpo- 
sition for the spiritual benefit of men ? 

4. What are the five principal 
forms of theory respecting the con- 
stitution of the Mediator ? 

6. What is the alleged proof of the 
doctrine of the Trinity ? 

8. What the alleged proof of the 
Deity of Christ? What the explanation 
given by Trinitarians of texts which 
seem to teach the subordination of 
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Jesus Christ ? such as “ My father is 
greater than I.” 

12. What are the arguments fora 
conscious, personal pre-existence of 
Christ, and their force ?° 

13. What support in Scripture for 
the doctrine of the simple humanity 
of Christ ? and what are the rational 
considerations in its favor ? 

16. Is there any peculiar Christian 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit ; or phase 
of the doctrine ? or if any, what ? 

1. What is the general conception 
of the work of Christ as given by him- 
self? What terms are applied to it in 
the New Testament ? 

2. What was the plan, so called, of 
Jesus Christ? What the different 
views of it ? 

4. Explain the satisfaction theory 
of atonement, and give criticism. 

5. Governmental. 
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6. Moral Influence. 

7. Explain the necessity of Chrisi’s 
death ? Is it the sole ground of forgive- 
ness ? 

8. Give the principal characteristics 
of Christ’s martyrdom. Do they af- 
ford any reason why forgiveness 
should be preached in Christ's name? 

11. What is the analysis of Faith? 
its characteristics? its elements? dis- 
tinction between its object and end? 
between belief and faith ? 

13. Justification by faith. The 
Church doctrine. Difference between 
Catholic and Protestant theologies 
in this point. Meaning of Paul’s 
“Law” and “Faith,” and the truth 
contained in the doctrine ? 

15. Definition and grounds of 
spiritual, authority. Authority of 
Christ. Howis he the objective Factor 
in Christian spiritual development ? 


UPS AND DOWNS. 
A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


BrrtuHa’s parting from the Rosen- 
steins had been a hard business, — 
hard to her and hard to them. Mrs. 
Rosenstein was in tears or in sulks 
from the moment she heard of it; 
angry and sorry by turns: nor 
could any one have supposed that 
there had ever been moments when 
she had pretended that she wanted 
to turn poor Bertha away. The chil- 
dren were real mourners. Bertha 
loved them, they lovedher. She had, 
indeed, lifted them to the knowledge 
of what real love is; nor would it be 
too much to say, that, in their inter- 
course with her, they forgot for the 
first time the teasing and the intri- 


guing habits to which they had been 
used from childhood, even in their re- 
lations with each other. 

Bertha was to return East, from 
Milwaukie, by steamboat. The boat 
left Chicago on its northward course 
in the morning; and, from the higher 
windows of the house, the children 
were on the lookout to announce when 
its smoke appeared, and when, there- 
fore, their dear Miss Schwarz would 
be torn away. At last the signal 
came. It was certain that this chim- 
ney and this smoke were the real 
chimney and the real smoke. Mrs. 
Rosenstein had ordered out the car- 
riage, to give all dignity to Bertha’s 
departure. All the children were 
to go to the steamer with her. Mr. 
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Rosenstein, however, had not ap- 
peared, and they had been forced to 
drive without him. 

Bertha had private reasons for re- 
gretting bis absence; and her regret 
was only partially relieved, when, just 
as the carriage came to the door, Pix, 
as the children called the office-boy, 
came up with this note from Mr. Ros- 
enstein, explaining his absence : — 


TUESDAY, P.M. 
Dear Miss Scuwarz,—I am 
very sorry not to say “ good-by.” 
I am also very much annoyed, be- 
cause, from the absence of the cash- 
ier at this moment, I cannot send you 
your money. I enclose forty dollars, 
and on your arrival at Detroit you 
will find. my check for thé balance, 
which your friends there will readily 
cash for you. 
Wishing you a pleasant journey, 
my dear Miss Schwarz, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
A. Rosenstein. 


Forty dollars was, in fact, enclosed. 
But Bertha knew then, that forty 
dollars might not carry her back to 
Boston ; and she was sorry to cut loose 
from her base wholly dependent on 
a letter to be received on the way. 
However, there was nothing to be 
done. She kissed Mrs. Rosenstein 
for the last time, and departed. 

For one, I never thank the enter- 
prising railroad companies, which, 
by carrying their rival lines across 
Michigan, have robbed us of the old 
delight of the voyage through Lakes 
Michigan and Huron, which used to 
come in in such charming relief 
between Detroit and Milwaukie. 
Bertha was sorry to leave her pupils, 
but she was very glad to be going 
home. She had met life for the first 
time on her own responsibility. And 
she had done what she set out to do. 
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She did not know it, but in her first 
battle she had come off conqueror. 

A battle, as defined by a distin- 
guished commander of men, is a 
scene of wild disorder, where you 
think every thing goes wrong. But 
under its excitement, he says, time 
passes very quickly. You find per- 
haps, after a few hours, which seem 
not many minutes, that more things 
have gone wrong on the other side 
than on yours. And then, to your 
amazement, you know that you are 
victorious. 

This was exactly what had hap- 
pened with Bertha Schwarz. She had 
undertaken to hold a certain post, 
where she had been stationed for an 
indefinite length of time. A very hard 
post it had proved to be. Once and 
again it seemed as if she must beat 
a retreat, and march off as she could, 
colors flying or colors trailed. And 
at last, without any act of hers, she 
was told that she was relieved from 
this “Castle Dangerous” to which 
she had pledged herself; and, while 
she was in fact gaining every thing 
she would have gained by retreat, she 
was not retreating, but everybody 
was surrounding her with tenderness, 
and «grieving for her departure. 
Yes: Bertha had had her first tussle 
with life, and had come off victor. 

And now there was this delicious 
summer voyage before her to rest in. 
She had soon arranged her pretty 
state-room, opened the windows for the 
best draught, and then found herself 
sitting in the shade on deck, pretend- 
ing to read, but really dreaming of 
home, as the boat dashed along on her 
voyage to Mackinac, and the big, 
fleecy clouds which made mountains 
above the horizon slowly drifted by 
on the clear blue. It is the poetry 
of travelling; and it is a sad pity 
there is so little left of it. The boat 
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stopped once and again, for passen- 
gers, for freight, and for wood. The 
weather was calm, — so calm that Ber- 
tha felt no sea-sickness. She could 
read if she cared to read, — she could 
‘draw the outlines of the cumulus if 
she cared to draw. Best of all, she 
could sit and watch the clouds, or at 
night the stars, with the happy con- 
sciousness that she was not obliged 
todo one thing or the other. She 
might be as lazy as she pleased, and 
in her-laziness she was stealing no 
one’s money or time. She might 
dream of the future, she might re- 
member the past; and there was no 
fear that the charming reverie would 
be broken by, “Where is Miss 
Schwarz?” or, “O Miss Schwarz! 
the book is wrong; lam sure it is 
wrong.” 

There are some little islands, called, 
I think, the Manito Islands, near the 
north of Lake Michigan; and at one 
of these the boat touched for wood. 
The captain came, and told Bertha 
that they would be detained there an 
hour, if she liked to walk ; and that 
he should give all the passengers am- 
ple warning when they must return, 
if only they would be careful to 
listen for the bell. Bertha gladly 
joined quite a large walking-party, 
and they went on shore. How 
strange that anybody should want to 
live on this little island! And yet, 
clearly enough, the people that lived 
there were very like the people who 
lived elsewhere. Nay, Bertha was 
conscious, as possibly we all are, of a 
certain interior sense of delight which 
must accrue were one monarch of all 
he surveys. True, I observe that all 
islanders quit their principalities 
when they can. Even Robinson 
Crusoe, with Friday; even Peter 
Wilkins, Masterman Ready, the 
French cabin-boy, all that redoubt- 
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able company, with the single mem- 
orable exception of the Swiss Family, 
have, at an instant’s call, abandoned 
happy home, goats, wheat-fields, pip- 
kins, bows and arrows, grottos, cocoa- 
nuts, melons, turtles, eggs, and sav- 
ages, and every thing else they had to 
make them comfortable, and, from 
insular independence and _ security, 
have returned to continental laws, 
tenures, and dangers, — to living on 
wages, and working at other people’s 
directions. None the less, in our 
dreams of creature bliss, do we all 
wish, like Sancho-Panza and Gov. 
Steuben, that we were lords of islands. 

The walking party fared inland, 
began collecting flowers, looked in at 
one log-cabin and another, and came 
almost immediately on one, the small- 
est of the group, which was evidently 
the schoolhouse, so voluble and loud 
was the storm of treble enunciation 
which came pouring from the open 
door. Bertha, from professional in- 
terest, and one or two of the other 
passengers, stopped and went in. 

A slight, pretty girl, who did not © 
seem to be more than seventeen years 
old herself, came forward to meet 
them. She offered the only chair, 
her own; bade two of the bigger 
boys rise, that their bench might 
serve for the visitors, and, with shy- 
ness undisguised and undisguisable, 
thanked them for coming to see her 
school. “I do not have many visit- 
ors,” she said. The children, mean- 
while, did not affect to continue their 
studies, but dropped their books upon 
their knees, and contemplated the 
dress of the strangers, and their 
every movement, with undissembled 
curiosity. , 

It was not long before the other 
passengers had seen all they wanted 
to see; where, in fact, there was 
nothing to see but what they had 
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seen a thousand times before. They 
bade good-by. But Bertha was 
drawn to the young schoolmistress, 
by a certain likeness in their posi- 
tions; and, while the others walked 
on, she staid behind to question her 
as to her experience. 

There was hardly any story to tell. 
The little mistress was not native to 
the island: she had come thither, a 
few weeks ago, from Manitowoc, a 
little lumber settlement on the main 
land; hearing, from the mate of a 
schooner, that they wanted a teacher 
here. Yes, she was lonely some- 
times; but she found all the people 
were kind to her, though they did 
not know much about books. They 
knew enough to know that the chil- 
dren must learn to read them, and 
that, the sooner they learned, the bet- 
ter. She thought the last teacher 
must have been careless, some of the 
children were so much behindhand. 
“ But then,” said she prettily, “I am 
afraid the next one will say the same 
of me. For really, I know so little 
myself, that I am ashamed to pre- 
tend to teach them.” 

Now, Bertha had said this to 
herself ten thousand times, and she 
knew she had. She had said it, in 
these very words, in the last letter 
she wrote home; and she knew she 
had. But, for all that, the moment 
she heard this sister in the craft say 
so, Bertha, as in duty bound, took 
upon herself the part of comforter, 
and bravely said, “Why, you know 
more than they do. You know that 
a b spells ab; and that is more than 
some of them know. You know that 
seven times seven is forty-nine. 
- That is much more than these little 
boys know, I am sure. That is the 
way I comfort myself. For I am a 
‘ schoolmarm ’ too.” 

“Are you?” said the shy girl; 
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and her heart opened at once to 
Bertha. “But you have had some 
chance to learn. And I, —I have only 
had the school at Manitowoc; and 
I did have father and mother!” and 
her large blue eyes were full of 
tears. 

“Yes,” said Bertha: “I have had 
good teachers; and many a time in 
the last year have I wondered why I 
was such a fool as to let them slip by 
me, without my learning more from 
them. Only give me another chance, 
and you shall see!” And they both 
laughed, so as to make the school- 
children wonder. “But let me tell 
you one secret, that my uncle told me. 
It was a story. He told me that a 
great French professor fell sick ; and 
his son, who was a very young man, 
had to go and take his classes in 
astronomy. Now, the young man 
did not know near so much as his 
father. But the scholars liked him 
a great deal better. And somebody 
asked him how this happened. The 
young man laughed, and said, ‘It 
must be because I am only three les- 
sons in advance of the scholars.’ 
You see, he knew what their troubles 
and trials were.” 

“Tt is as my father says, — his 
ladder had the rungs nearer together. 
If that is all they want, mine are 
close enough together.” And the 
shy girl laughed, as if again quite 
at ease, and as if she had known 
Bertha always. For this was Ber- 
tha’s way. Had these been the days 
of horse-cars, Bertha would always 
have had the confidence of all the 
women in a car before they came to 
Union Place or to the City Hall. 

Bertha asked the little schoolmis- 
tress what she had to read. “Oh!” 
said she, “that is the hardest of all. 
The people take a few newspapers ; 
but they are full of politics. You do 
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not know how much I know about 
the county elections in the State. I 
brought all my books with me, and I 
read them, and read them, till I know 
them by heart. Did you ever read 
the life of Henry Martyn? I have 
got one volume of the large edition 
of that. Then I have got Dwight’s 
Sermons, and a volume of Flint’s Let- 
ters: they were at the house I boarded 
at, and some other books.” 

Bertha was amazed at the poor 
child’s cheerfulness. She knew, in 
her heart, that she should have died 
with such a library. Her first im- 
pulse was to say, “Let me give you 
some books.” But she knew that 
was not best; and, as the words 
formed themselves, she said the right 
thing, and not the wrong. “ Would 
you not like to borrow some books of 
me? I have got a good many in my 
trunk, which I shall not need all the 
way home.” 

How that child’s face brightened ! 
But how she said it was impossible ! 
Then how Bertha explained, that, 
when she had finished the books, she 
could send them to Milwaukie. Then 
the school-mistress confessed that her 
uncle, the mate of the schooner, often 
touched at Milwaukie, and would do 
any thing for her. Then it proved 
that school was nearly done; and the 
mistress dismissed the scholars, noth- 
ing loath, a little early, and walked 
quickly with Bertha to the landing. 
The-two girls rushed on board, nod- 
ded to the mate, who was directing 
the business of the wood, and learned 
from him that they had still nearly 
half an hour before the boat would 
sail. Half an hour was a long time, 
indeed ; and Bertha and Ruth entered 
Bertha’s state-room joyously, and in a 
moment more had her large trunk 
open, and its contents scattered on all 
the two beds. How Ruth’s eyes wa- 
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tered, and how her face glowed, as 
she saw Bertha’s treasures! 

And Bertha, she was so full with 
the delight that she knew her treas- 
ures would give, that she was willing 
to part. with almost all of them. 
Not from all. There were two or 
three of these books, and those the 
most worn of all, which had been 
partners of too many sorrows and 
too mauy joys; they had been wet 
with too many tears, and they had 
too many pencil-marks, records of old 
sympathy and appreciation, for Ber- 
tha to be willing to part, even for a 
day, from them. But the two girls 
turned them all over. They talked 
and they questioned and they an- 
swered. Bertha offered more than 
Ruth would take. And, after all, 
Bertha had to judge, not Ruth, — as 
how should she? Bertha brought 
together, on the chair where they had 
spread the newspaper, her two-vol- 
ume Tennyson, Miss Martineau’s 
“ Deerbrook,” Mrs. Follen’s Selec- 
tions from Fénelon, the “Elements 
of Perspective,” which happened to 
have strayed in from the school-books, 
in which Ruth showed a curious in- 
terest; an odd volume of Lockhart’s 
Scott; Lowell’s little first volume, 
“A Year's Life,”, and a volume of 
Uhland’s poems. Ruth said she 
had one or two German children, and 
she “might as well” learn German 
that winter from some of the mothers, 
Bertha felt all the grotesque oddity 
of the collection. Ruth felt as if it 
were a bag of diamonds. Bertha 
looked at it, and said, “I must put 
in something more. Oh, here it is! 
take my ‘Christian Year.’” And she 
put into the top of the parcel the 
miniature volume, and said to Ruth, 
“Now,-that one is a keepsake from 
me. Do not send that back when 
you send the others.” 
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“Bang! bang! bang! bang!” said 
the bell up stairs; and hastily the 
girls folded the newspaper round their 
treasures, and tied up a sorry-looking 
parcel. They kissed each other, and 
kissed each other, as if they had 
known each other a hundred years; 
and Bertha led Ruth to the gang- 
way, and bade her good-by. 

The sun was yet two hours high, 
and they started again on their way 
to Mackinac. 


CHAPTER XX. 


TuE last morning of the voyage, 
Bertha found herself sleepless; for 
her, an unusual experience. So soon 
as it was light, she rose and dressed 
herself, put on her cloak, and went 
on deck, that she might be sure to 
see the sun rise. The deck was wet 
with the fog, and the lake was white 
with it; so that the steamer pushed 
on as through a cloud. But Bertha 
was well shod; and though she found 
it too chilly to sit still, — indeed, there 
was no bench or other seat dry 
enough for her to sit upon, —she 
walked bravely up and down and 
across the boat, and warmed herself 
by exercise. 

As she walked forward on one of 
these excursions, — for the boat was 
so large that they almost deserved that 
name, — she observed that below her, 
on the forward deck, there was a 
group of men speaking in subdued 
whispers; and among them, in a mo- 
ment, she made out the captain and 
‘the first mate, whom she already 
knew well. A moment more, and 
the captain threw up his hand, as a 
signal to the man in the wheel-house 
above him, close by where Bertha 
was standing. Bertha heard his bell 
strike, as a signal to the engineer. 
The engine stopped, and the boat lost 
way slowly. The captain beckoned 
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to some one between decks, below 
where Bertha stood. All this passed 
without a word spoken aloud, and 
her curiosity was excited more and 
more. In a moment, six of the deck- 
hands came forward together, bear- 
ing on three handspikes, of which 
they grasped both ends, a coarse 
wooden box, which they laid upon 
the gang-way plank. Bertha had 
already observed that this lay on the 
deck, as if for a landing, though 
there was no land in sight; and that 
the low plank bulwark of the forward 
deck was down, as if some one were 
to come on board or to land. One or 
two deck-passengers, who seemed to 
be of the poorest class of emigrants, 
— men who had been disappointed in 
Chicago and were going back to 
Detroit, followed the little procession 
of the bearers. From the manner 
of them all, Bertha had no doubt 
that this was a coffin she was looking 
down upon. 

The whole group, as it, gathered 
below her, was perhaps a dozen men, 
all rough men in their look and 
apparel. As the boat at last lost 
head-way entirely, the mate nodded 
again to the captain: the captain re- 
moved his cap, and said, “ Will you 
take off your hats, while we bury the 
dead?” The men around instantly 
and respectfully obeyed. Two of 
them lifted the inner end of the gang- 
way plank as high as they could, and 
as quickly. The coffin shot sudden- 
ly off into the lake. It had been 
weighted sufficiently, — it sank be- 
neath the surface,—a few rough 
bubbles rose and broke, and then the 
little waves beat against the steamer’s 
side as they did before. Two deck 
hands, without being bidden, replaced 
the movable piece of the boat’s low 
bulwark ; the captain waved his hand 
to the pilot, the pilot touched his 
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bell for the engineer, the engine 
panted and snorted, the walking- 
beam began to move and the paddles 
to turn, the boat was in motion, and 
the funeral was over. y 

Bertha, as it happened, had never 
seen any funeral service before. The 
complete respect and simple rever- 
.ence of these rough sailors in the 
presence of death, made her think 
that the most stately ceremonial 
- would hardly express more. 

As she resumed her walk up and 
down on the promenade-deck, she met 
the captain. 

“ T saw you looking at our funeral,” 
he said. “I hope it did not shock 
you. We sailors are a rough set 
perhaps. But I could not carry this 


body into Detroit.” 

“T was not shocked,” said Bertha. 
“TI was greatly moved by the sympa- 
thy and respectful bearing of the men. 


But who was this? .Were there no 
friends? Could you not have left him 
at Detroit, and why ?” 

The captain told her that this was 
a poor homeless fellow who had come 
on board at Chicago to beg a passage, 
which had been given him. But the 
day before, too late to leave him at 
Mackinac, he had suddenly been 
taken sick; and there could be no 
doubt, to any one who had ever seen 
Asiatic cholera, but that that was his 
disease. “Now, you know, Miss 
Schwarz, that, so far, they have no 
cholera at Detroit; and they would 
not thank me to bring them a case 
from the westward. I thought the 
fairest thing I could do for them, 
anxious as they are, was to bury the 
poor fellow in the lake. It is as near 
to heaven as on land, as brave old 
Gilbert said.” 

And Bertha asked if he had no 
fear about his other passengers. 

.No. None thus far. As she knew, 
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he had but few deck-passengers, 
though on his last voyage West he 
carried two hundred. “We do not 
carry near so many the other way.” 
And then the courteous captain ex- 
pressed again the hope which he had 
expressed before, that Bertha would 
go with him all the way to Buffalo. 
Bertha was herself not certain. She 
would gladly go to Boston as quickly 
as she might. But, at her aunt’s re- 
quest, she had written to Mrs. Em- 
len in Detroit, to say that she would 
visit her for a day or two in her 
return eastward. Mr. Rosenstein’s 
arrangements about money now com- 
pelled her, at least, to go to Mrs. 
Emlen to find his letter there. She 
did not dare attempt the journey to 
Boston, with its chances of interrup- 
tion, with what was left of her forty 
dollars. So she told the friendly cap- 
tain that she could not decide whether 
to go on with him or not, until she 
had seen her friends ; and he told her 
that his boat would remain at Detroit 
for the better part of the day, before 
passing into the lower lakes, and that 
she might have that period for her 
decision. Before they parted, he 
gave her a hint which she was per- 
fectly willing to act upon, — that she 
had better say nothing to the other 
passengers of the impromptu funeral 
service she had seen. To speak of 
it would do no good, and it might 
make them anxious. As soon as they 
came into the river, he would tell 
them the whole story, and they could 
decide whether to go on with him or 
no. “For myself,” said he, “I have 
seen cholera too often, and know too 
well how little any man knows of it, 
to be more afraid of it in one place 
than in another. I shall do my duty 
by this boat, which the owners have 
intrusted to me. And for the rest, 
the good God will care.” 
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Bertha said nothing, but looked 
him full in the face, and gave him 
her hand with a frankness which 
showed him that she trusted him. 
And, from that moment, she would 
rather have made all her voyage with 
this captain, although she saw the 
risk of a cholera-tainted vessel. Ber- 
tha also had lived long eno gh to 
learn to believe in men more than in 
things. 

Nothing was said at breakfast, to 
show any alarm among the passen- 
gers. The captain’s secret had not 
yet found its way so far as the occu- 
pants of the first cabin. But, as the 
morning passed, as Bertha sat read- 
ing in the saloon, she noticed that a 
gentleman, who was playing euchre 
not far off, was summoned to his 
state-room. After a few minutes he 
returned again, and came to Bertha 
herself, directly, to ask her if she 
would see his wife, who was taken 
Bertha had made their 


suddenly ill. 
acquaintance on the voyage; and they 
had very kindly shielded her, as they 
could, from the discomforts of loneli- 


ness. She went at once to the poor 
lady’s room, — I had almost said her 
cell, — and saw in an instant that 
she was very ill. Not that she com- 
plained much; but she said, “O 
Miss Schwarz, I am so weak! I 
don’t know what ails me. What do 
you think can be the matter with 
me?” 

Her face had a pale, sunken, 
earthy look, so that Bertha even 
wondered if she should have known 
her. But what alarmed her most, as 
the poor lady looked at her with an 
expression of anxiety rather than 
pain, was that bluish margin round 
the eyes, of which she had read the 
description so.often, that it would 
have told her the whole story, had she 
not known that one man had already 
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died of cholera on that vessel since 
midnight. She sent Mr. Umberhine 
at once to the boat’s kitchen for hot 
water. She brought her own little 
stores of medicines from her state- 
room, and overhauled the sick lady’s. 
So soon as it was known that any- 
body was ill, she had a heterogeneous 
mass of bottles thrust upon her by ~ 
all the different passengers, from the 
pure laudanum of the “thorough” 
school, round to the lobelia and cay- 
enne pepper of the come-outers. If 
Bertha had administered in turn from 
each of the phials which she took 
and thanked for, and arranged out of 
the sight of her hardly conscious 
patient, her practice would have been | 
as intelligible, and perhaps as effica- 
cious, as most of the cholera practice 
of that day. As it was, she hardly 
ventured on the physician’s field. 
She knew what peppermint was, and 
that she dared to administer. Two 
or three times Mr. Umberhine took 
the responsibility of laudanum. But, 
for the most part, all they could do 
was to try to keep their patient warm, 
to follow the symptoms as best they 
could, and to hope for a favorable 
turn. 

Before dinner-time had come, they 
were not alone in their arxieties. 
Everybody on board the boat knew 
that they had cholera as a fellow- 
passenger. 

Two other ladies, a little child, 
and one of the gentlemen in the first 
cabin, were sick in their state-rooms ; 
and it was whispered that that fine 
first mate, with whom Bertha had 
had many a good walk in the early 
morning and late in the evening, was 
dying in his room forward. There 
was nothing for it but to look at the 
declining sun, and to pray that even- 
ing would come; for by sunset they 
would arrive at the city. 





Ups and Downs. 


Sunset came. They arrived at the 
city. And nobody was dead. There 
was so much to be thankful for. The 
good captain was relieved from at 
least one anxiety the moment he 
landed. He called the shore-clerk 
on one side, in a whisper told him 
that he had cholera on board, and 
asked wlether there were any port- 
regulations which would hinder his 
landing his passengers. But before 
he was done, the man told him that 
poor Detroit was cholera stricken 
already ; and that five cases, more or 
less, would neither make nor relieve 
alarm. They determined, in their 
hurried council, to land the passen- 
gers who were well as soon as might 
be, and then to run the boat to a 
landing lower down the river, whence 
the sick passengers could be trans- 
ferred more easily to the hospital. 
This determination was at once an- 
nounced to the passengers of both 
grades. The captain also told them 
that he should defer his after voyage 
to Buffalo, at least till the boat could 
be cleaned and fumigated. They had 
no choice, therefore, but to go at once 
on shore. 

Bertha staid with her suffering 
friend. But by this time she was 
certain that the paroxysms of the 
disease were not so acute as before; 
_ and her sleep, due to the laudanum 
perhaps, was sufficient’ to relieve her, 
in a measure, from pain. When the 
boat had run down to the hospital 
landing, and when the careful hospi- 
tal attendants were ready with their 
litter to carry the poor lady to her 
bed, she was in one of these drowsy, 
unconscious turns; and it seemed as 
if they made the transfer without 
her knowledge, and without new pain. 

When they saw her lying tran- 
quilly in a civilized bed, with .a nice 
Quaker nurse directing every little 
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accessory for comfort, Bertha felt a 
sense of relief, almost as if the dis- 
ease was already conquered. Mr. 
Umberhine, for his part, took her 
by both hands, the tears flowing un- 
checked down his cheeks, and said, 
“TI can never thank you enough, Miss 
Schwarz. But you must not stay 
here to be thanked. You have been 
breathing this atmosphere of con- 
tagion too long. What can I do for 
you now, and where can I send 
you?” 
- Bertha saw that there was nothing 
for which she was needed now; and 
she told Mr. Umberhine, that, if he 
would find a carriage for her, she 
would go to her friend Mrs. Emlen’s. 
She said her “ friend Mrs. Emlen’s.” 
But she had been painfully conscious, 
all the afternoon, that Mrs. Emlen 
would not know her from Eve or 
from Adah or from Zillah, except by 
costume. Nor was it quite clear to 
Bertha’s mind that Mrs. Emlen would 
welcome, with the utmost cordiality, 
a strange girl, who would have to 
confess in the first moment, that she 
had just come from an infected vessel, 
and that she had been all day long 
hanging over a cholera patient. But, 
after thinking it all over, Bertha de- 
termined to try the adventure, as the 
old romancers say. It was doing as 
she would be done by. That she was 
sure of. If she were living in Bos- 
ton, and Mrs. Emlen came to her 
and said she was Aunt Mary’s friend, 
she would welcome her gladly, though 
she came at midnight, and came after 
nursing forty cholera patients. At 
any rate, she must go to the Emlens’ 
to get Mr. Rosenstein’s letter. For, 
indeed, until she received that, she 
had hardly a right to go anywhere. 
Bertha was sorry now, that, even at 
the last moment, she had not ordered 
her trunks back from the boat at Mil- 
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waukie, and waited for the boat of 
Saturday. She saw now that she 
should not have started on her jour- 
ney without the money. 

Mr. Umberhine was long in return- 
ing with the carriage. It was after 
nine o’clock before he came. Even 
then there was a good deal of doubt 
where they were to go. Bertha was 
quite sure of the address,— of the name, 
and of the street. But the driver of 
the carriage was quite sure, that, if she 
had the name right, the street was 
wrong, — that nobody named Emlen 
lived on that street; indeed, there 
were but three houses there. As for 
Mr. William Emlen, the driver knew 
him as well as he knew his own father. 
Indeed, he hardly knew any one else. 
You would have thought the happiest 
hours'of his life were spent in going 
to Mr. William Emlen’s house, and in 
taking Mr. William Emlen’s children 
to ride. 


Before such pertinacity Ber- 
tha gave way, though the man had to 
confess that his Mr. William Emlen 
lived far from the place hers lived. 
Mr. Umberhine faintly offered to go 


with her on this night quest. But 
this she would not hear of. She told 
him to stay with his wife, and she 
would be sure to see them early in 
the morning. 

So they rode and rode and rode, 
nearly half an hour, as it seemed to 
Bertha. At last they came to a 
handsome house, evidently quite on 
the outskirts of the city. To Bertha’s 
relief it was lighted. She had been 
afraid they would all be in bed. She 
rang, and announced herself at the 
door, and awaited somewhat nervous- 
ly her welcome. 

She was not asked in, but was left 
standing in the hall. That was a bad 
omen. In a moment Mrs. Emlen 
came herself, an elderly lady, tall, 
dried up, and decidedly forbidding. 


Ops and Downs. 


Poor Bertha worked through her 
explanation as best she could, trying 
not to apologize, and especially not to 
cry. But, before she was half through, 
the old lady condescended to set all 
right by explaining, in a very mag- 
nificent manner, that it was all a mis- 
take ; that she was Mrs. Robert Emlyn, 
and that this was Mr. Robert Emlyn’s 
house ; and that they spelt their name 
“lyn,” and not “len.” As for Mr. 
William Emlen, who spelt his name 
“len,” she believed he was a very 
respectable person; indeed, she was 
sure he was; but he was no relation 
of theirs. She believed he lived in 
Avery Street; indeed, she was sure he 
did; which was just what Bertha had 
been sure of in the beginning. So poor 
Bertha had sunk the better part of an 
hour, and had gained nothing. She 
tried to keep in her tears, bade the 
stiff old lady good evening, took care 
not to apologize or to thank her, there 
being nothing to thank her for, and 
did not abuse the crestfallen coachman. 
For Bertha’s grandfather had taught 
her never to quarrel with a porter. 

Back again in the dark night, 
retracing more than half the way 
which they had come. Here is Avery 
Street at last, and here at last is the 
house! But it is dark as midnight. 
What a pity! They must have gone 
to bed; and no wonder, for it is long 
after ten. With some hesitation Ber- 
tha rings. No answer. She rings 
again. No answer from the house, 
but a man’s voice hails her from the 
opposite side of the street. 

“ Who are you trying to find?” 

“Mr. William Emlen. Is this his 
house ?” 

“Yes: that’s his house, but the 
house is shut up; the family went to 
Rochester about a month ago.” 

Nothing for it, but to bid the coach- 
man drive to the nearest hotel. 





Wer Wenig Sucht, Der Findet Viel. 


At the nearest hotel, Bertha ob- 
’ served that the attentive porter whis- 
pered to the coachman before he 
opened the carriage-door. Then the 
coachman found some difficulty in 
opening it; and before the door was 
opened the attentive hotel-clerk was 
‘on the sidewalk, and asked if it was 
true that the lady had come from the 
“ Henry Clay.” Berthasaid she had. 
The attentive clerk was very sorry, 
but he had heard that the “Clay” 
had some cholera cases on board. 
Bertha said she certainly had. The 
attentive clerk said he was still more 
sorry, but his regular boarders would 
certainly not permit him to receive 
any passengers from the “Clay.” Per- 
haps the lady had some friends in 
town ; or perhaps she could spend the 
night on board the boat; indeed, there 
could be no difficulty in her spending 
it there. 
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This time Bertha was angry. But 
she said nothing to the attentive clerk. 
She only bade the coachman take her 
back to the boat’s regular landing. 
No, my poor dove, no! No rest here 
for the sole of your foot! The ark you 
left is gone ! There are the lights of the 
boat out in the stream, where the 
captain has taken her, and has an- 
chored, for the best breeze he knows 
how to find. 

“Then take me back to the hos- 
pital,” said Bertha. “ There is one per- 
son in the world who will be glad to 
see me, and she is there.” 

So poor Bertha spent that night at 
the hospital. So it was that the next 
day she volunteered for duty as a 
nurse ; and so it was, as evening drew 
near, that she was sitting between 46 
and 47, when Jasper Rising said to 
her, “I will relieve you now, madam.” 





WER WENIG SUCHT, DER FINDET VIEL. 


(From the German of Riickert.) 


BY LILIAN CLARKE. 


Onty a shelter for my head I sought, 
One stormy winter night: 

To me the blessing of my life was brought, 
Making the whole world bright. 

How shall I thank thee for a gift so sweet ? 
O dearest heavenly Friend ! 

I sought a resting-place for weary feet — 
And found my journey’s end. 


Only the latchet of a friendly door 
My timid fingers tried — 

A loving heart, with all its precious ssa 
To me was opened wide. 

I sought for refuge from a passing shower — 
My sun shall always shine ; 

I would have sat beside the hearth an hour — 
And the whole heart was mine ! 





Carmen Seculare. 


CARMEN SECULARE. 


[Harvarp graduates will be obliged to us for recalling from the limbo of 
yellow papers of the past, the Carmen Seculare sung at the Second Centen- 
nial of Harvard College, in the year 1836. These amusing lines were by 
William Biglow of the class of 1794, the head-master of the Boston Latin 
School from 1805 to 1814.] 


CARMEN SECULARE : 


. In lingua Latina porcelliané compositum, et in canticum Nov-Anglis per 
gratum, YANKEEDOODLEDANDIM, accommodatum. 
Licentié poeticé frequentissime usurpata, calamo currente scripsit 


GULIELMUS MAGNUSHUMILIS. 


Die Septembris VIII, Anno Salutis MDCCCXXXVI, Collegiique Harvar- 
dini Fundati CC. 


ya Sic nos domum advenimus 
Cesserunt anni ducenti, Amate Alme Matris, 
Cum plurimis humanis, Salutatque alius alium 
Annisque se addidere Corde manuque fratris. 
Antediluvianis ; Cxorvs.— Almam Matrem, &e. 
Ex illo die fasto, quo 
Mater Alma amata IV. 
Huc in desertum horridam Quamvis abhorrent Stoici 
Et ferox est illata. Facetiis atque joco, 
Cuorvs.— Almam Matrem pulcherrimam Ait Horatius, “ Dulce est 
Colant nati natorum, Desipere in loco ; ” 
Et qui nascentur ab illis, Aitque sapiens Solomon, 
In secula seclorum. “Tempus etsi dolendi,” 
Nec non et loco proprio 
Il. Quod “ tempus est ridendi.” 
Tlli, ut quondam Romulo, — Almam Matrem, &c. 
Lupa mammas admovit ; 
At brevi tempore disjuncta Vv. 
Nutricem non agnovit. Nunc congregatis nobis est 
Si omnia scires pluraque, Edendum et bibendum, 


Lege, si non legisti, Et Yankeedoodledandium 
Cottoni Mathéri credali Harmunice canendum. 


Nota “ Magnalia Christi.” Abhinc annus centesimus 
Cuorvs.— Almam Matrem, &c. Inveniat. minores 
In Alme Matris gremio 
Til. Nobis multo meliores. 
Ut Nov-Anglorum filii, Cuorvs.— Almam Matrem pulcherrimam 
Gratiarum Actidnis Colant nati natorum, 
Die, domum adveniunt Et qui nascentur ab illis, 
Et onerantur pnis ; In secula seculorum. 





Che Examiner. 


THE steady progress of literary habit towards a more and more in- 
significant style of publication, is a progress in the preference of sub- 
stance over form. The acquisition and communication of thought is 
the reality of mental culture; the style of publication is its vehicle 
only. But exchange of thoughts proceeds with infinitely greater speed 
through newspapers than through folios. Consider how true of 
newspapers —at present the most active channels for exchanging 
thoughts — are the traits ascribed by Isaac Disraeli thirty years ago 
to pamphlets, which were then reckoned even more ephemeral than 
newspapers. ‘‘ Pamphlets,” said Mr. Disraeli, about 1839, — we shall 
substitute our own theme, — newspapers, “ those leaves of the hour, 
and volumes of a season, and even of a week, slight and evanescent 
things as they appear, and scorned at by opposite parties, while each 
cherishes their own, are, in truth, thé records of the public mind, the 
secret history of a people which does not always appear in the more 
open narrative. The true bent and temper of the times, the con- 
tending interests, the appeal of a party, or the voice of the nation, 
are nowhere so vividly brought before us as by these advocates of 
their own cause, too deeply interested to disguise their designs, and 
too contracted in their space to omit their essential points.” 

Note, by the way, the inaccurate expression of the last clause. 
Several similar cases are found in the book (The Amenities of Lit- 
erature), occasioned, no doubt, in consequence of the author’s blind- 
ness at the time of publishing this his last work. He meant “ too 
contracted in their space to admit any but their essential points.” 
This description serves wonderfully well for our newspapers of to- 
day. Even the terms “slight and evanescent” have a disagreeably 
close propriety as applied to some of our most ambitious and influen- 
tial newspapers, which systematically appear upon a “ straw paper” 
so flimsy and brittle that it will hardly support its own weight, and - 
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is actually incapable of bearing the ordinary wear and tear of a book, 
when bound in a volume. It is difficult to conceive any advantage, 
other than that of mere gain to the publishers, from the use of such 
shoddy stuff, unless we imagine it a quiet device to cover tracks, and 
hide the tergiversations of a hunt after a supposed public opinion. 
Straw paper is almost as absolute a provision against the preservation 
of full files of editorials, as that Patent One-day Evanescent Ink 
would be, which has been somewhere recommended for writing love- 
letters. 

Pamphlets do appear nowadays, and often enough; though even 
our own Rebellion, vast in extent and force as it was, falls very far 
behind that which Clarendon chronicled, of two centuries before, 
in fruitfulness in this particular. Mr. Bartlett’s “ Bibliography of the 
Rebellion ” contained just over six thousand titles of books and pam- 
phlets together. Thomason’s collection of pamphlets alone, relating to 
the English civil war, included thirty thousand pieces. The total 
number of copies of all our newspapers, however, compared with 
those of England, for the same periods, would show a far greater 
majority on our side. The fact is, that now, instead of being a usual 
method of communicating with the public, a pamphlet is often the 
last resort of some obstinate crotcheteer who cannot get anybody to 
print his composition, and who therefore pays for the privilege of 
public speech out of his own pocket. He does pay too: it may be 
estimated that each pamphlet cost somebody a hundred dollars dead 
* loss, over and above all the proceeds of the edition. 

What occasioned these suggestions about transitory vehicles for 
valuable thoughts,—as they pack jewellery in cotton-wool and paste- 
board boxes, — was the appearance in a newspaper, a few days ago, 
of a careful summary of one of the most important elements — if not 
the most important — of our national life and prosperity, drawn up 
by our own national superintending authority in the department ; 
scrutinized and approved by sixty of the most eminent and experi- 
enced of our public officers and professional persons concerned on 
the subject, and prepared expressly to admit into the very heart and 
life of the matter the Government of another country which asks the 
advice and guidance of ours towards real civilization and prosperity. 

This document, called “‘ A Summary of the American System of 
Public Instruction,” was prepared at Washington, in the office of the 
Federal “ Department of Education,” for the information of the 
Japanese Embassy at Washington; was submitted in rough draft to 
about twenty college presidents, about twenty State and city super- 
‘ intendents of public schools, and about twenty eminent publicists 
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and educators; and was completed by incorporating with it such 
improvements as these authorities suggested. It is a very clear 
and terse exposition, and a remarkably good one; but it ought to 
have contained a few statements which are not necessarily implied in . 
it, and which would be greatly helpful for its practical usefulness in 
a nation like Japan. 
This summary is textually as follows: — 
I, EDUCATION UNIVERSAL. 

The American people maintain in every State a system of education 
which begins with the infant or primary school, and goes on to the grammar 
and high schools. They are called “public schools,” and are supported 
chiefly by voluntary taxation, and partly by the income of funds derived 
from the sale of Government lands, or from the gifts of individuals. 

II. PUBLIC SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN TRIED FOR TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
} YEARS. 

Their estimate of the value of education is based upon an experience of 
nearly two centuries and a half, from the earliest settlement of New Eng- 
Jand, when public schools, high schools, and colleges were established in a 
region which was then almost a wilderness. The general principles then 
recognized are still approved in the older portions of the country, and are 
adopted in every new State and Territory which enters the Union. 

Ill. THE WELL-KNOWN ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION. 
, It is universally conceded that a good system of education fosters virtue, 
truth, submission to authority, enterprise, and thrift, and thereby promotes 
national prosperity and power; on the other hand, that ignorance tends to 
laziness, poverty, vice, crime, riot, and consequently to national weakness. 

Iv. STATE ACTION INDISPENSABLE. 

Universal education cannot be secured without aid from the public author- 
ities ; or, in other words, the State, for.its own protection and progress, 
should see that public schools are established, in which at least the rudiments 
of an education may be acquired by every boy and girl. 


Vv. THE SCHOOLS ARE FREE, ARE OPEN TO ALL, AND GIVE MORAL, NOT 
SECTARIAN LESSONS. 


The schools thus carried on by the public, for the public, are (a) free from 
charges for tuition ; (6) they are open to children from all classes in society ; 
and (c) no attempt is authorized to teach in them the peculiar doctrines of 
any religious body, though the Bible is generally read in the schools as the 
basis of morality: and (d) the universal virtues, truth, obedience, industry, 
reverence, patriotism, and unselfishness, are constantly inculcated. 


IV. PRIVATE SCHOOLS ALLOWED AND PROTECTED BY LAW. 


While public schools are established everywhere, the Government allows 
the largest liberty to private schools. Individuals, societies, and churches 
7 
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are free to open schools, and receive freely any who will come to them; and 
in the exercise of this right, they are assured of the most sacred protection of 
the laws. ; 

VII. SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR SPECIAL CASES. 

Special schools for special cases are often provided, particularly in the 
large towns; for example, evening schools for those who are at work by 
day; truant schools for unruly and irregular children; normal schools for 
training the local teachers ; high schools for advanced instructions; draw- 
ing schools for mechanics ; and industrial schools for teaching the elements 
of useful trades. 

VIII. LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY UNDER STATE SUPERVISION. 

In school matters, as in other public business, the responsibilities are dis- 
tributed, and are brought as much as possible to the people. The Federal 
Government, being a Union of many States, leaves to them the control of 
public instruction. The several States mark out, each for itself, the general 
principles to be followed, and exercise a general supervision over the work- 
ings of the system ; subordinate districts or towns determine and carry out 
the details of the system. 

IX¢ UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES ESSENTIAL. 

Institutions of the highest class, such as universities, colleges, schools of 
science, &c., are in a few of the States maintained at the public expense; in 
most they are supported by endowments under the direction of private cor- 
porations, which are exempted from taxation. Consequently, where tuition is 
charged, the rate is always low. They are regarded as essential to the wel- 
fare of the land, and are everywhere protected and encouraged by favorable 
laws and charters. 


In suggesting one or two additional points, it is not meant to 
detract at all from the merits of this compend. 
Under head III., it will be observed that the “ well-known advan- 
tages of education” are so enumerated as to appear an engine of 
physical prosperity. Now, the Japanese are a nation of decidedly 
high moral capacities: it would have been a statement more worthy 
of them, as well as ourselves, to have made virtue an end instead of 
a means, even in this appeal to the intellect of a ruling class. More- 
over, the benefit which the imitation of our schools can bestow upon 
our Japanese friends, if any, would have been specified more philo- 
sophically, as well as more accurately, as being a promotion of uni- 
versal happiness, rather than as merely being an engine to accumulate 
- material force. To put the material results of American education 
foremost, is to invite a radical misconception and undervaluation of 

its spirit and its methods. 
Under head V., “‘ The Schools are Free,” &c., it should have been 
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broadly and expressly stated that one of the greatest and most strik- 
ing and most valued peculiarities of the American public-school 
system, is the equality of opportunity which it affords to both sexes. 
The absence of this equality is the one broadest difference between 
our public-school system and any others; and of all the educations 
on earth, since those of classical antiquity perished, the Asiatic ones 
have least of it, and require it most. To omit it, is to overlook one 
of the broadest and most influential channels of inter-operation be- 
tween all that is best in our schools and all that is best in our frame 
of social life. ! 

Once more: Under head VII., “Special Schools,” &e., reform 
schools should have been enumerated — or do the Japanese, by great 
good fortune, not have any juvenile criminals? If not, might it not 
be well for us to obtain a summary of the sacasr system of public 
education ? 

This is, on the whole, a very fit point to stop in this explanation 
of the fine example we are to set. 


1 Compare with these views on ancient and Oriental educations, as contrasted with our own, a little- 
known provision in the laws which Charondas enacted for Thurii, the colony of Sybaris, in Magna Gre- 
cia. This provision at once anticipated some of our own (supposed) most ive educational views, 
and expres8ed the same total non-recognition of woman as a soul and an intellect which still prevails 
in Asia. Thus did Charondas: — 

“« He made yet another law, better than these, and neglected by the older legislators. For he enacted 
that all the sons of the citizens should be instructed in letters, the city paying the salaries of the teach" 
ers. For he held that the poorer, not being able to pay their teachers from their own property, would 
be deprived of the most valuable discipline. For thig legislator rated the study of letters above all 
other science.” — Diod. Sic., xii. 9, et seq. 





“FRENCH POLITICAL SATIRE. 


A HANDSOMELY printed pamphlet, 
called “ A-New Letter by Junius,” 
appeared in Paris’ during the siege, 
exciting much attention by its lively 
and sarcastic attacks upon Bismarck, 
the Empeior William, and the prin- 
cipal personages involved in the war. 
The letter is addressed to Alexandre 
Dumas, and its preface is signed with 
the initials J. R. The pamphlet it- 
self, with its delicate rose-colored pa- 
per covers, its heavy white pages, with 
their broad margin and clear type, 
opening easily, is attractive in its ex- 
terior, as well as from its piquant and 

1 Nouvelle Lettre de Junius, a son ami, A—D—. 


Paris, Michel Levy. 1871. Boston, Schoenhof & 
Moeller. 


clever sayings, bitter and ironical as 
they are. We are tempted to quote 
largely. 
The writer begins, — " 
“My DEAR FRIEND, — My method is 


very simple. When I heara great man 
spoken of, I procure his portrait, — his pho- 
tograph. I analyze its lines ; and I know al- 
most always, at the end of a very short time, 
if he is above or below what is said of 
him; how far the events in which he has 
mingled harmonize with his physiological 
being; if his destiny is to rule them or 
submit to them ; to what hero of antiquity, 
to what god of fable, to what animal, he 
corresponds. I settle affinities, influences ; 
scorning nothing, neither what pure sci- 
ence demonstrates, nor what speculative 
observation suggests; every thing serves 
me, — anatomy and the cabala, Lavater 
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and Bichat, Cuvier and Paracelsus. It 
is evident to you, as.to me, that the lives, 
the plan, the form, of the human face and 
body, serve not only to distinguish races, 
types, and individuals physically from each 
other, but also to define them in the mor- 
al order. It is not without meaning that 
one’s complexion is dark, light, red, or 
yellow; with the light, smooth hair of the 
albino, or the black, woolly hair of the 
negro; with hands short or long, fat or 
delicate, soft or hard ; in short, you believe, 
as much as I, that there could not have 
been a Cesar in the mask of a Grassot, 
nor a Raphael with the face of a Marat.” 

“ This admitted and acknowledged by 
everybody, I believe, let us pass to our 
subject. You ask me what I think of the 
great events that are passing, — of the men 
who are their instruments or their prime 
movers, and of the dénofiment that must 
follow. Iam going to tell you. 

“ When from the depths of my retreat 
Theard Prussia and France quarrelling and 
declaring war, I bought the photographs 
of M. de Bismarck, King William, the 
Prince’ Royal, Prince Frederick Charles, 
and Queen Augusta. One must never, in 
the study of a man, forget that of the 
woman who is associated with him, espe- 
cially when the importance of the man is 
doubtful. I have not thought necessary 
to procure the portrait of Madame de Bis- 
marck. Madame de Bismarck has not, nor 
can have, any influence over the man 
whose name she bears, and to whom she 
has borne children. 

“Do as I have done: buy these photo- 
graphs, as well as that of the. Emperor 
Napoleon, if you have never seen it; look 
at them well, and follow me.” 


The ietter-writer then passes in 
review the portraits of these drama- 
tis persone of the war, in a series of 
brilliant sketches, severe and clever, 
from which it is less difficult to select 
than to reject. 

In his gallery-of portraits he places 
M. de Bismarck at the head of the 
list, declaring that, — 

“No observer, however much of a nov- 
ice he might be, would fail to be struck 
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by the individual character of M. de 
Bismarck’s features; and, though his name 
should not be beneath his portrait, the 
observer would pause before it, if he met 
it by chance, and exclaim, ‘ Oh, here is 
a man!’” 

But the sharp point that rankles 
evidently in the feelings of the French 
writer is the saying attributed to 
M. de Bismarck, with regard to the 
French nation, calling them a“ Peuple 
léger.” ' 

“ This is not a frivolous nation !” he ex- 
claims. “This is not the true phrase. 
‘ Encore naif,’ he (M. de Bismarck) should 
have said. ‘An ingenuous people,’ in- 
deed! here is our danger and our strength. 
We believe every thing, we admit every 
thing, but also we try every thing, 
except what needs a long examination. 
We have, it is true, a horror of persevering 
study, of abstractions; and we laugh in 
the face of people and things that we do 
not comprehend directly. You can con- 
quer or dismember us; you can destroy us, 
take our fortresses and our millions; and 
you will never make us read Hegel’s phi- 
losophy, nor Kant’s either. We hold to 
Jesus and to Descartes; and King Wil- 
liam might, at the very moment I write 
these lines, impose upon us as sole condi- 
tion of peace, that we should read to the 
end one of your philosophers, and we 
would say, ‘Send us back to the ram- 
parts!” and we should return to them 
gayly. While other nations, including the 
Germans, seek by force of study the 
means of civilization, we find them with- 
out seeking, and try them directly at risk 
of wounding ourselves with our new wea- 
pon before we know how to handle it. 
We are without foresight, without reflec- 
tion, but without envy, distrust, or hatred. 
We believe in the word of honor, even of 
women. We have more vanity than pride, 
more amour-propre than vanity.” 

This paragraph closes with an ad- 
dress to Bismarck : — 

“ You have said to youself, as you have 
known us better, ‘ What a misfortune that 
I am not the minister of this people! 
What great things would we have done 
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together!’ In Prussia, indeed, you could 
only substitute yourself for the king; in 
France you would have incarnated a na- 
tion ; and, if you grudge us any thing, it is 
not that we are French, but that you are 
not so!” 

Again, the letter-writer exclaims to 
M. de Bismarck, — 

“Do you know why we are beaten to- 
day, and by you? It is that for thirty 
years we have no longer believed in war ; 
that we desired it no longer; and that, 
when we no longer desire a thing, this 
thing dies, because we are charged by God 
to judge of things, and to say to human- 
ity, ‘ This is good, or that is bad, whatever 
it may cost us.’ It is our part to stamp 
the coin of civilization, and we fling away 
all false pieces. If your great poets are 


read, it is because we have translated 
them; if your philosophers are not read, 
it is because we have not been able to 
comprehend them.” 

In this magnificent self-gratulation, 
the passage goes on, explaining fur- 


ther how France is, among the nations, 
the pioneer of peace. 

«Then, we have declared for twenty 
years that war was decidedly a barbarous 
measure, — worse than barbarous, useless ; 
and we for this reason left ourselves un- 
protected. You who believe in war, you 
are armed, and behold us conquered. 
And the world is astonished, terrified. 
What, France is conquered!” —“ Let us 
arm ourselves in silence in our turn: there 
is but this means left. If we could in- 
vent a cannon which would carry fifteen 
thousand metres! an essence that would 
volatilize an army corps in five minutes ! 
a Greek fire that would destroy a 
capital in a second! Useless; do not seek 
for it. Waris dead. France believes in 
it no more, and the effort you have just 
forced your people to make, shows that 
this must be the last.” 

We pass over the different person- 
alities, sharply drawn, in which King 
William suffers especially, to quote a 
few words from that of the Queen 
of Prussia, in which there seems to 
breathe a special and personal rancor. 
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“This woman is no other than the 
daughter of Ceres, snatched away by Plu- 
to while she was gathering flowers. She is 
Proserpine. She hates all that is young 
and beautiful, because she has been use- 
lessly young and beautiful; she hates all 
those that love, because she has never 
been able to love. Yet I do not believe 
that heart of woman has ever been more 
crushed out than that of Queen Augusta, 
nor that more inflexibility, more sterility, 
could be hidden under more graces and 
smiles. It isa Sahara painted green.” 
“ No one plays at sensibility better than 
she ; and the recital of a fine action, like 
that of a misfortune, moistens her eyes 
without ever reddening them. Hers is a 
soul not only the coldest possible, but the 
haughtiest, the most despotic, the most 
implacable; with her all is calculated, 
premeditated,combined. She must needs 
take an attitude even for sleep; and at 
awaking, she puts on directly the second 
personality which renders impenetrable 
that which is beneath, — the quintessence 
of the fictitious. 

“ One of the secret causes, but not the 
least serious, of the present war, is the 
profound hatred that the Queen of Prus- 
sia, by reason of her type of character, 
conceived for the Empress of the French.” 


And here follows a comparison be- 
tween the Queen and the Empress: — 


“ Young, beautiful, smiling, free, chosen 
on account of her grace and beauty by 
the chief of the greatest nation in the 
world.”— “ And she who must needs envy 
her was Proserpine, the goddess of the 
realms below, the queen of the shades; but 
it was she, too, who had at her disposition 
the means of doing her ill.” 


A species of Billingsgate all this, 
that seems scarcely authorized by a 
photograph, which seldom flatters, but 
must needs have: been prompted by a 
violent prejudice. The author, some- 
where in his pamphlet, says that the 
French do not hate; but what is this 
but the expression of hatred? Yet 
he claims for the French that ther 
are the most Christian nation in the 
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world, therefore the most inclined to 


peace. 

“Tt is with us,” he says,—“ this frivolous 
nation, peuple léger, mobile, curious, as 
ready for discouragement as for enthusi- 
asm, loyal, brave, frank, —it is with us, 
that the Christian ideal has passed through 
most diverse phases, has encountered the 
most contrary adventures, and finally 
reached its highest development; for it is 
with us—a people incessantly torn up 
by an invisible ploughshare — that Chris- 
tianity has placed its most fruitful seeds.” 
“Tt cannot be submerged, whatever the 
tempest, because it bears something else 
than Cesar and his fortune ; it bears a defi- 
nite truth, which will shine in letters of 
fire above events and ages, until men 
shall have made as principle and basis of 
terrestrial life, this truth: ‘ Love one an- 
other,’ ‘ Aimez-vous les uns les autres.’ 
Search all religions, all philosophies, all 
literature, you will :find nothing equal to 
these six words, the longest of which is 
but two syllables; and nothing can exist 
or subsist in this world, that shall not have 
this truth for its starting-point, prop, end 
and centre.” —“ Ah, well! this truth that 
Jesus has inaugurated on earth, it has been 
oyrs to receive it, and we have received the 
mission to propagate it, and impose it up- 
on men. For weare the Christian nation, 
par excellence; and this is why we were, 
the first to proclaim liberty, equality, and 
fraternity.” 

M. Coquerel, in his discourses upon 
France, has shown how this nation 
has passed from anarchy to extreme 
Catholicism, has then returned to 
anarchy, to go back again to Roman- 
ism, as the only antidote to the evils 
from which she suffered. He also 
explained, that she has been ready to 
detest Protestantism as the religion 
of her enemy. King William is a 
Protestant, therefore the Protestant 
God he has called upon to lead his 
armies must needs be her enemy. 
Something such a feeling is expressed 
by this modern Junius. 

“ However rational, comprehensible, 
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and fit, your Protestantism may be, noth- 
ing will make us accept it; and the more 
it seeks to convince us, the more antipa- 
thetic will it be to us, with its temples, 
naked and cold, that resemble railway- 
stations, and its ministers with whiskers 
and spectacles like law-clerks. Our heart 
and imagination require an ideal which 
Catholic Christianity alone contains; we 
need not only the God of the manger and 
of Calvary, we need the God of mysteries 
and cathedrals, of painted glass, bells, 
flowers and incense: the gospel cannot 
be commented upon like a code, nor solved 
like an equation.” 


Our author seems to lose, in this 
mystery he evokes, the simple truth 
he has proclaimed, “Love one an- 
other,” in the violence of the feeling 
he expresses towards his enemies. 
He goes on to say that with the Ex- 
position of 1867, — 


“ France proclaimed that war was ab- 
surd; and that there ought to be no more 
war, that all the world should be ‘of our 
opinion, since, it must needs be said, for 
ages we have been the thinkers of the 
world.” 


The pamphlet winds up with an 
apostrophe to M. de Bismarck, thank- 
ing him for accomplishing in France 
in six months what might have taken 
a century to evolve. 


“You took from us Sedan,— and with 
Sedan, the Emperor, the Empress and 
Prince Imperial,— that is to say, you took 
away from us all possible remorse for the 
past, all our uneasiness in the present, all 
danger for the future. You took from us 
Metz; and you scatter and dishonor for- 
ever the chiefs who were the origin of 
Mexico, of the 2d of December, ” &c. 

“You who believe in war, fear the 
women. They are with us, — with the 
Latins who no longer desire war.”— “ Be- 
ware! it is they who will load with wea- 
pons the arms of a brother or lover, in 
order to strike monarchs that are too am- 
bitious, and diplomats that are too rusés 
before they can accomplish their homici- 
dal projects.” —“And since you have taught 
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our language to your children, in order 
that they can spy us out and surprise us, 
we will profit by it to make them read 
what they ought to know, and to teach 
them how nations can do without kings. 
It is then that all the nations of the globe, 
divided pacifically among free peoples, in 
an immense alliance of races, made to 
melt into each other, not to exterminate 
each other,— it is then that all the nations 
of the globe will glorify France, whom 
God will have made the last victim of war, 
that she may have the right to be the first 
apostle of peace.” 

“And then there will be no more 
France, or England, or Germany, or Rus- 
sia, or this people, or that people: there 
will be but one family, which will be the 
human race; there will be but one aim, 
truth ; there will be but one master, love; 
there will be but one need, harmony ; there 
will be but one means, labor; but one 
law, justice. 

“ And these things will be accomplished 
for three-quarters, before the end of this 
century; and for the last quarter, in the 
first half of the next.” 

In the analysis of the character of 
the King of Prussia, is a striking 
little piece of prophecy, written be- 
fore the close of the siege : — 

“To enter Paris was his fixed idea.” — 
“But what he does not know is this, that 
even if Paris should open her gates, you 
(Bismarck) would not permit him (the 
king) to enter Paris. For it is necessary 
that you should take him home to Berlin, 
Emperor of Germany, and alive ; and you 
know well that Paris would only have 
surrendered him to you in pieces, and the 
bits of a king are not good for what you 
have still to do.” 

One of the most pointed passages 
is in this portraiture of the King 
of Prussia : — 

“Tf the king had stopped on that day 
(the surrender of Sedan), and had said to 
France, ‘I made war upon a man who 
was more your enemy than mine, and who 
was leading you to decay and ruin through 
immorality and corruption: this war 
exists no longer politically. I have ac- 
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complished my mission of justiviary ; 
let us forget this quarrel ; let us mutually 
pardon the blood that has been shed ; let 
us loyally give each other the hand; and 
let us work together for civilization,’ — if 
King William had spoken thus, he would 
have witnessed the most moving specta- 
cle, and the most worthy of admiration, he 
could have given the world tocontem- 
plate: he would have seen two nations, 
madly hostile apparently ten minutes be- 
fore, fling themselves into each other’s 
arms, with cries of love, raising the hymn 
of universal fraternity, and proclaiming 
on the field of battle the definitive peace 
of the world ! ” 


NEW NOVELS. 


Martin Cuuzztewit. By Charles 
Dickens. Household Edition. Har- 
per & Brothers. 

A Nosie Lorp. By Mrs. South- 
worth. T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
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author of “Olive.” Harper & 
Brothers. 

Tue Lovets or ArpEN. By Miss 
Braddon. Harper & Brothers. 

Apktz. By Julia Kavanagh. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Tue CANCELLED Wiu. By Eliza 
A. Dupuy. T. B. Peterson & Broth- 
ers. 

Mavup Annie 


Mowan.’' By: 


Thomas. Harper & Lrothers. 


Ceciu’s Tryst. By the author of 
“ Carlyon’s Year.” Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

Goop-Byr, SwrxrTHEART! 
Rhoda Broughton. 
Co. 

500 Masority; or, The Days of 
Tammany. By Wyllis Niles. - G. P. 
Putnam & Sons. 

THe Hooster ScHOoLMASTER. 
By E. Eggleston. O. Judd & Co. 

Grif: a Story of Australian Life. 
By B. L. Farjeon. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 


By 
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BreauTy AND THE Bzast. By 
Bayard Taylor. G. P. Putnam & 
Sons. 

Tue Rose Garpen. By the au- 
thor of “ Unawares.” Roberts Broth- 
ers. 
A Brave Lapy. By Mrs. Craik. 
Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. 

A Brince or Guass. By F. W. 
Robinson. Harper & Brothers. 

Gustave Apotr. By Z. Topeli- 
us. Translated by Selma Borg and 
Marie A. Brown. G. W. Carleton & 
Co. 
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Miss Eliza A. Dupuy. T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. 

Lorp Kireossrn. By Charles 
Lever. Harper & Brothers. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 
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ENCE. By Edward W. Cox. H. L. 
Hilton. 

Instinct. By P. A. Chadbourne. 
G. P. Putnam & Sons. 

THe ComMPLeTtE PHONOGRAPHER. 
By J. E. Munson. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

THOUGHTS ON PAPER CURRENCY. 
By Wm. Brown. J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 

CREATOR AND CREATION. By L. 
P. Hickok. Lee & Shepard. 

LiFe AND Times oF Rev. J. Wes- 
LEY. By Rev. L. Tyerman. Vol. ITI. 
(and last). Harper & Brothers. 

How tHe Wortp was PEOPLED. 
By Rev. E. Fontaine. D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Hesrew Men anv Times. 
Jos. H. Allen. H. B. Fuller. 
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(and last). Harper & Brothers. 

Ancient America. By J. D. 
Baldwin. Harper & Brothers. 
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to Educate each Man for his Proper 
Work. Mason, Baker, & Pratt. 

Puysics. By Balfour Stewart 
(Science Primers). D. Appleton & 
Co. 

Cuemistry. By H. E. Roscoe 
(Science Primers). D. Appleton & 
Co. 
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F. Comrort. Harper & Brothers. 
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Bayard Taylor. J. R. Osgood & Co. 
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“Credo” (L. T. Townsend). Lee & 
Shepard. 
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Albert Barnes. 2 vols. Harper & 
Brothers. 
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Music. By A. Baumbach. O. Dit- 
son & Co. 
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R. Haweis. Harper & Brothers. 

Japan In Our Day. Compiled by 
Bayard Taylor. Scribner, Welford, 
& Armstrong. 

Otp Sone ann New. By Mar- 
garet J. Preston. J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 

Memorr or R. CHAMBERS, AND 
Reminiscences. By W. E. Cham- 
bers. Scribner, Welford, & Arm- 
strong. 
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PROVEMENT OF THE City oF Bos- 
Ton. By R. M. Copeland. Lee & 
Shepard. 

SauntTerines. By C. D. Warner. 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Tue Unitrep States READER. 
By J. J. Anderson. Clark & May- 
nard. 

Hints to Youne Epirors. 
an Editor. C. C. Chatfield & Co. 

Tue Scrence or A’stuetics. By 
H. N. Day. C. C. Chatfield & Co. 


By 





Record of Progress. 


In the ‘““Commencement Number,” so called, which we published a 
year since, we did not attempt the collection of a historical or sta- 
tistical view of the colleges of the United States. We were able, in 
that number of our journal, and in those which followed it, to bring 
together accounts of the distinctive peculiarities of a large number of 
the more remarkable colleges; attempting, in every case, to show, 
not so much the points on which they agree, as those in which they 
differ. For the convenience of all persons connected with education, 
we print, as a supplement to this issue of “ OLD AND NEw,” a “ Col- 
lege Directory” of nearly two hundred of the more prominent col- 
leges. We believe it will facilitate scommunication among persons 
whose lives are devoted to literature, science, and education; and 
that, with the necessary corrections from yeur to year, it will become 
a reference hand-book of permanent value. 

No single subject, as we apprehend, now engages so much the 
attention of the directors of our colleges, as that involved in the ques- 
tions relating to the higher education of women, and the decision 
whether that education should be a conjoint education in the same insti- 
- tutions with young men, or whether it would be better carried on in in. 
dependent establishments, like Vassar College. This is a discussion no 
longer confined to the officers of colleges. In one and another quar- 
ter we hear of conversations and debates, of a public character, among 
women themselves, as to what they need and what they do not need, 
from which some results of value will be gained. Of these, a series 
of discussions set on foot by Mrs. Brooks, in the interest of the school 
for women to be established in Boston, which we have spoken of in 
the introduction to this number; has resulted in practical measures 
already. Two of the most distinguished teachers in the country, 
Mrs. Badger, well remembered at Antioch College, and Miss Tilden, 
have united their schools, and have added to them an advanced 
course for young women between the ages of seventeen and twenty, 


or older, if such young women choose to attend. Meanwhile, the 
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attendance of women at the University courses at Cambridge is stead- 
ily enlarging. Dr. Gray’s course in botany, involving recondite and 
careful botanical study, is full; and Mr. Samuel Eliot’s in history. 
We name these, because, in a range of thirty or more studies, they 
illustrate the subjects which, in one community, particularly attract 
the attention of the largest number of women. 
_ In the midst of such’ inquiries, Pres. White of Cornell College 
publishes the brief but very important report of the committee of the 
trustees on the proposition of Mr. Sage of Brooklyn, N.Y., to endow 
a college for women in connection with Cornell University. The 
report closes with the recommendation of the committee that Mr.. 
Sage’s gift be accepted on the conditions named by him, and that the 
establishment created under it be known as the “ Sage College of 
Cornell University.” Mr. Sage is himself a member of the board of 
trustees. He offers to the institution the sum of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, to be paid within three years from the accept- 
ance of the offer, on the condition, to use his exact language, that 
“instruction shall be afforded to young women, by the Cornell 
University, as broad and as thorough as that now afforded to young 
men.” This is the entire statement of the condition. The trustees 
are not hampered by any subordinate conditions as to method. 

There never was panic more absurd than that which has disturbed 
many judicious people, who shrank from the education of men and 
women in colleges, as a novelty; forgetful that the whole American 
system of. common schools rested on the co-education of the sexes in 
the same schools, and that the system of academies, the natural out- 
growth of the common schools, followed the same method. With re- 
gard to this, Mr.White’s report says, — 

* First of all, it was found that, for very many years, in fact, during 
the greater part of the century, the education together of young men 
and young women of marriageable age, and coming from distant 
homes, has been going on all about -us, in the academies and high 
schools of the State of New York and neighboring States; and that 
not only have no evil results followed worthy to be taken into the ac- 
count, but that the system has worked so well that it has come to be 
regarded as natural and normal.” 

He cites the authority of Principal J. W. Armstrong, D.D., of 
the State Normal School at Fredonia, N.Y., who writes, — 

“ In this normal school I allow, and even encourage, all the freedom 
of intercourse between the sexes which would be allowed ina well- 
regulated family. This has been tested for two years. The results are 
good in the recitation-room, when they mingle as they choose on the 
seats in the halls, where they communicate as freely as at home ; in the 
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boarding-places, where they have only the same restrictions. They 
visit, walk, and ride out together, out of recitation hours, whenever 
and wherever they please. The results are, they study better, are 
more polite, visit far less, walk and ride together far less, than when 
restrained, and never under imprudent or objectionable circum- 
stances.” 


With reference to solidity of studies Mr. White says, — 


“Tt has been argued that the want of accuracy and point, the 
‘ sloppiness ’ of much of the scholarship of the new colleges, is due 
to the admission of women. The facts observed by the committee 
_ seem to prove that this argument is based on the mistake of concomi- 
tancy for cause. If ‘sloppiness’ and want of point are inadmissible 
anywhere, it is in translation from the more vigorous and concise 
ancient and modern authors. Now, the most concise and vigorous 
rendering from the most concise and vigorous of all — Tacitus him- 
self — was given by a young lady at Oberlin College. Nor did the com- 
mittee notice any better work in the most difficult of the great modern 
languages than that of some young women at Antioch College.” 


Mr. White says very fairly that the experience of the teachers of 
the academies and high schools represents the public opinion on the 
subject more accurately than that of the teachers in the colleges : — 


** The colleges and universities have been far less amenable to pub- 
lic opinion than academies and high schools have been; the latter 
being controlled by men taken from the communities in which the 
schools were situated, and representing the average common-sense of 
those communities ; the former more by faculties, bred mainly in the 
traditional ideas, and of trustees, too remote to feel warranted in mak- 
ing radical changes. 

‘“‘ Under such a system, mandarinism is almost inevitable. The tra- 
ditional studies, the traditional modes of government, the traditional 
habits of thought, will naturally be regarded as the only sound and 
safe ; they will be argued for and fought for to the last by every grad- 
uate honored by a degree, and every mandarin glorified by a button.” 


This is as fair as it is funny ; and it deserves to be remembered as 
we estimate the results which come from the votes of college societies, 
or the assemblies of graduates, on these questions. 

At the same time, we beg that the remark made in another place by 
one of the most valued of our contributors may be remembered : 
that the woman is a woman almost always at eighteen years of age, 
while the man is not a man till he is two or three years older. It 
will therefore happen that preparatory studies, which lead up to tech- 
nical and professional studies, will be endured by yeung men to an 
age more advanced than that at which the average of young women 
will leave them. It should be remembered also, as it generally is not, 
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that from the age of fourteen, for many years, every girl and young 
woman is undergoing the severe drain on physical constitution, which 
must result from the physical changes which fit her to be a woman, 
and to discharge in the world the functions of awoman. To put the 
average girl of fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen, to the same physical or 
mental work as you put the boy of the same age to, is simply to com- 
mit murder by inches, and with your eyes open. The eminent truth 
of Dr. Hosmer’s wise suggestion, that, in whatever course you arrange, 
the women must have much larger elective range than has been usual 
for men, will appear in practice, we are sure. And we believe that 
the result of the extensive opening of the higher colleges to women 
will show that more women who have passed the age of twenty-five 
than of those below that age will apply for. admission. In general, 
we believe that women who are no longer girls will generally know 
better than young men what is the line of life which they wish to pre- 
pare for, and therefore which is the line of study which they wish to 








pursue. 


THE HARVARD COURSE. 

Tue liberty of choice which Har- 
vard University is at present offering 
to its undergraduates, and the num- 
ber and variety of studies among 
which such choice may be made, are 
great. They are so great, that, at 
first sight, they seem likely to de- 
prive the student of the benefit 
which young minds receive from the 
discipline and direction of older and 
wiser minds. And, even when the 
limitations are discerned, it is found 
that they are not the stiff forms of a 
peremptory traditional order, but the 
thoughtful, solicitous guardianship of 
parent and teacher in consultation. 
It may be that such a conjunction 
and consultation would be impracti- 
cable for the European universities. 
If so, we have one more instance of 
the advantages of our new civiliza- 
tion. Nothing good ought here to 
be impeded by conventions. The 
truth is, that, if the university errs 
in this method, it will be by expecting 
more co-operation from parents than 


parents will give; but in this case it 
can, at any rate, fall back upon its 
“required ” studies, which, with even 
such “electives” as would be chosen 
by lot, will furnish a good liberal 
education. 

Without any analysis or re-enume- 
tation of the details of the course 
at Harvard University, a view per- 
haps not less clear and useful can 
be given of the nature of the educa- 
tion it offérs, by stating a few of the 
chief features of the system, or of 
the doctrines in psychology or educa- 
tion which underlie it. 

Thus: the university course is or- 
ganized on the principle that minds 
differ, not that they are all exactly 
alike; it admits, to begin with, that 
some youths had better study nature, 
others thought; that some will live 
best in working among rocks or chem- 
icals ; some in dealing with humanity, 
whether in its bodily relations, in its 
mental relations, or in its financial re- 
lations ; some among the abstract rela- 
tions of thoughts or things. In short, 
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whatever the tendency of the young 
workman’s mind, the university seeks 
to the utmost limit of its ability to 
enable him to develop it; while at 
the same time the required studies 
give the universal substructure of 
average acquirement, on which eyery 
variety of differentiation must be 
built. The masonry of foundations 
and underpinnings varies but little in 
comparison with the schools and or- 
ders, the details and decorations, of 
the corps de logis. 

Taking all the studies of the Har- 
vard course together, it will be found 
that the field within which the stu- 
dent is-to pursue his academical ca- 
reer is at least five times as extensive 
as any ordinary mind can master. It 
is probable, that, considering the rela- 
tions of American actual life to its 
allowance of scholastic life, this is an 
abundant proportion for the present. 
Within it, provision is not made for 
what is commonly called a business or 
commercial education; but provision 
is made, both for the old established 
classical and mathematical course, 
together with its subsequent special 
professional studies of law, medicine, 
and divinity, and also for those other 
special studies which have of late 
risen to a consideration that in fact 
entitles them to be just as much 
called professional, — the “ real” stud- 
ies of natural science. Civil and 
mining engineering are perhaps the 
most prominent of these, as being 
just now most earnestly called for in 
practical life; though natural history, 
astronomy, and physics follow hard 
after them. 

But, in the second place, it will be 
found that the university, while open- 
ing so broad a flower-garden, does 
not intend to let the young sojourner 
run at random all over the beds and 
borders. Steady care is exercised to 
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accomplish the one indispensable re- 
sult of the best possible discipline, 
by regarding the following two ob- 
jects : — 

First, to lead the student himself 
to use as much foresight and judg- 
ment as possible in choosing for him- 
self the elective or optional studies, 
which are to complete the required 
course. Obviously this choice is a 
valuable exercise in independent 
mental and moral action. 

Second, to knit together the su- 
pervising and consulting care of both 
the natural and artificial suferintend- 
ents of the undergraduates: for the 
lists of studies and circulars are sent 
to the parents or guardians, in time 
to allow them to use their influence 
in the proper determination of the 
course; and in default of*such co-op- 
eration, a certain measure of qualifi- 
cations and consistency is required of 
the student himself. 

The following summary of the or- 
ganization and courses of instruction 
shows very briefly what ends are 
sought, and what means used in seek- 
ing them, by this famous and ancient 
school. 

Harvard University is primarily a 
body-of about one hundred and thirty 
teachers. There is a business organ- 
ization and a supervising organiza- 
tion besides. The buildings, , land, 
funds, and property of all kinds, used 
for the required residences, class- 
rooms, and repositories, and for the 
support of the teachers, represent a 
value of about $2,425,000. The 
money income of the university for 
the last year reported was $342,- 
714.25, being over and above various 
gifts and other receipts of consider- 
able amount. Thus the largeness of 
the concerns of the university, merely 
as a business organization, entitles it 
to a high rank among our institutions. 
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The teaching of the university is 
administered in the regular college 
course, and in the special schools 
for law, medicine, theology, and the 
sciences. 

The “ required studies ” of the reg- 
ular collegiate or undergraduate four- 
years’ course are : — 


FrrsHMEN. — Greek and Latin, each, seven 
hours a fortnight through the year. Mathemat- 
ics, four hours a week through the year. Ger- 
man, two hours a week through the year. 
Chemistry, two hours a week for a half-year. 
Ethics, two hours a week for a half-year. Elo- 
cution, one hour a week through the year. In 
all, sixteen hours of recitations a week. 

SopHomores. — Physics, two hours a week 
through the year. History, two hours a week 
for a half-year. Rhetoric, two hours a week for 
a half-year. Six themes, with oral instruction. 
Elocution, one hour a week through the year. 
In all, five hours a week, besides written exer- 
cises. Elementary French (two hours a week) 
by sophomores not snfficiently familiar with 
that language. 

Juniors. — Philosophy, two hours a week 
through the year. Physics, two hours a week 
for a half-year, and one lecture a week through 
the year. Political economy, and the Constitu- 
tion of the United Staies, together, two hours a 
week for a half-yexr. Rhetoric, two hours a 
week for a half-year. Six themes. Four for- 
ensics (dissertations on questions involving ethi- 
cal principles). In all, six hours a week, besides 
written exercises. 

Sentors. — Four forensics; for which oan- 
didates for honors may substitute as mary 
theses in their special departments, on certain 
conditions. 


The “elective studies ” are not re- 
quired of the freshmen, whose sixteen 
hours,a week of-recitations give them 
work enough. In the other three 
classes, the “ required studies” alone 
would constitute a much _ slighter 
course than that usual in our colleges. 
This, however, is made up for, and 
more too, by means of the electives, 
which are so arranged that the stu- 
dent must elect, or else permit to be 
assigned him, enough of them to fill 
up his work fully to the old standard ; 
sophomores being required to take 
eight, juniors nine, and seniors twelve 
hours a week of (recitations in) elec- 





tives; while the variety offered per- 
mits a great range of adaptation to 
individual capacity or preference. 
The faculty thus state the matter : — 

“Tn order that the student may ob- 
tain the greatest benefit from his col- 
lege course, the faculty deems it desir- 
able that he should early adopt in 
his own mind some well-considered 
scheme of study for the whole course ; 
and that this scheme should after- 
wards be departed from only for 
strong reasons. If any student, or 
his parents, prefer an arrangement of 
studies corresponding to the “re- 
quired course” in most American 
colleges, he needs only select one 
or two “electives” in each of sever- 
al departments; in the numerous 
courses of instruction which, it will 


. be seen, are open to students during 


the sophomore, junior, and senior 
years, opportunity is offered for mak- 
ing judicious combinations of the 
most varied character, and for adapt- 
ing each student’s course to his pre- 
vious attainments or probable future. 
If, on the other hand, a student’s 
tastes or judgment lead him rather to 
devote himself mainly toa single sub- 
ject, the college provides progressive 
schemes of study, covering three 
years, in the following subjects: L., 
Classics ; II., Modern Languages; III., 
Philosophy ; IV., History ; V., Math- 
ematics; VI., Physics; VII., Natural 
History, —and offers special honors 
for excellence in any one of these’ de- 
partments. It is believed that any 
plan of study, deliberately made and 
adhered to, will be more profitable to 
the student than studies chosen by 
him from year to year, without plan, 
and under the influence of temporary 
preferences.” 

The following details, under the 
different heads of the above arrange- 
ment, will show at once what a great 
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liberty of choice is offered by this 

plan : — 

ELECTIVE STUDIES AT HARVARD COL- 
LEGE.* 


THE CLASSICS. 


Greex.— Sophomore Studies.—1. Demos- 
thenes (Philippics). — Aristophanes (Knights). 
— Zschylus (Prometheus). 

2. Sophocles (Ajax).— Thucydides (Books 
VI. and VII.). — Greek Historians (Selections). 
History of Greek Literature. Composition and 
Translation. 

8. Herodotus (Selections). — Demosthenes 
(Olynthiacs). — Euripides ( Alcestis). — Homer 
(Selections from the Iliad). 

Junior and Senior Studies. — 4. Eschines 
(against Ctesiphon).— Demosthenes (on the 
Crown). — Zschylus (Agamemnon and Pro- 
metheus). — Sophocles ( Antigone). 

5. Thucydides and Herodotus (Selections). 
— Grote’s History of Greece. 

6. Polybius and Plutarch (Selections). 

7. Hschylus (Seven against Thebes).— Soph- 
ocles (Electra).— Euripides (Medea). — Aris- 
tophanes (Frogs). —Elegiac and Lyric Poets 
(Selections). 

8. Plato (Gorgias and parts of the Republic. ) 
— Aristotle (Ethics, Books I., IL, III., X.). 

9. Ecclesiastical Greek. (Selections from 
the Christian Fathers.) 

Latin. — Sophomore Studies. —1. Literary 
Course. — Cicero (Leelius and Oration for Ros- 
cius Amerinus ). — Horace (Satires). — Terence. 

2. Philosophical and Rhetorical Course. — 
Cicero (De Uratore and Tusculan Disputations). 
— Horace (Ars Poetica). — Seneca (Selections). 

8. History of the Fall of the Republic. — Velle- 
ius Paterculus.—Cicero’s Epistles. — Cesar 
de Bello Civili.— Horace (Epodes). —- Lucan 
(Extracts). 

Junior and Senior Studies. —4. Writers of 
the Empire. — Quintilian. — Pliny’s Letters. — 
Juvenal. 

- 5. Writers of the Republic.— Plautus.— 
Cicero. — Lucretius. — Catullus. 

6. History of the Empire, Tiberius to Domi- 
tian. — From Tacitus, Suetonius, Velleius Pater- 
culus, Seneca, Juvenal, Statius. 

7. Elements of Roman Law. — Gneist’s Institu- 
tionum et Regularum Juris Romani Syntagma. 

' HeEsBREw. — Hahn’s or Theile’s Biblia Hebra- 
ica. — Conant’s Gesenius’s Grammar. 


1[The figures 1, 2,3, &c., designate as many 
separate courses, among which one or more are to 
be chosen, as may be decided; thus, for instance, 
the sophomore, over and above his regular “five 
hours a week besides written exercises,” may take 
in classics, either the parts of Demosthenes, Aris- 
tophanes, and Aischylus noted as No. 1, or instead, 
or also, the parts of Sophocles, Thucydides, Greek 
Historians, &c., noted as No. 2.] 


_ Position. 
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Instruction will also be given in the elements of 
SANSKRIT. 
II, MODERN LANGUAGES. 


1. Enciisn.— Anglo-Saxon. — March’s Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar and Reader. — Corson’s Hand- 
book of Anglo-Saxon and Early English. 

- 2. History and grammar of the English lan- 


guage. 

8. English composition and English literature. 

Prof. Child will also give instruction, if de- 
sired, in Icelaudic and Gothic. 

GeRMAN. —1. German syntax and compo- 
sition. — German plays and stories. 

2. Schiller. — Lessing. — Goethe. — German 
composition. . 

8. Schefer’s Goethe’s Prosa. — Nibelungen- 
lied. — German composition. 

Frencu. —1. Exercises in French syntax 
and composition. — Modern French plays. 

2. Moliére. — Corneille. — Racine. — French 

ar and composition. 

8. Brachet’s Historical Grammar. — Rabelais. 
— Montaigne. — French composition. 

4. Early and Norman French. — Chevallet, 
Origine et Formation de la Langue Frangaise. — 
Géruzez, Littérature Prangaice. — French com- 

ITaLian. — 1. Prose Scelte. —Italian gram- 
mar. — Italian composition. 

2. Nota’s La Fiera. — A. Manzoni. — Tasso. 
— Italian composition. 
8. Early Italian 

Machiavelli. 

SPANISH. —Gil Blas. — Spanish grammar 

and composition. 


(selections). — Dante. — 


PHILOLOGY OF THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 

Provengal. — Early Italian, French, and 
Spanish. — Diez’s Grammar. 

Ill. PHILOSOPHY. 

Junior Studies. —1. Psychology. — Locke’s 
Essay on the Human Understanding (selections). 
— Cousin, Philosophie Sensualiste, and Philo- 
sophie de Locke. — Taine, de 1’Intelligence. — 
Lectures. y 

2. Ancient Philosophy. —Renouvier, Manuel 
de Philosophie Ancienne. — Ueberweg’s History 
of Ancient Philosophy. — Nourrisson, Progrés 
de la Pensée Humaine. 

Senior Studies. —8. Schools of Descartes and 
Kant. — Bouillier, Histoire de la Philosophie Car- 
tesienne. — Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. — 
Cousin; Philosophie de Kant. — Schwegler’s 
History of Philosophy. Lectures on French and 
German Philosophy. 

4. Modern German Philosophy. —Reichlin-Mel- 
degg’s Einleitung zur Philosophie. — Schopen- 
hauer’s Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung. — 
Fichte’s Bestimmung des Menschen. 

5. Ethics.—Stewart’s Philosophy of the Active 
and Moral Powers. —Kant’s Metaphysic of 
Ethics. — Cicero, de Officiis. — Lectures. 
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6. Political Economy. — J. S. Mill’s Political 
Economy. — McLeod on Banking and Currency. 
— McCulloch on Taxation. 


Iv. HISTORY. 


Sophomore Studies. —1. Roman and early 
medieval history. . 

Junior Studies. — 2. The general history of 
Europe from the tenth to the sixteenth century. 

8. Mediseval Institutions. 

Senior Studies. — 4. History of England to the 
seventeenth century. 

6. Modern history (seventeenth century and 
first half of the eighteenth). 


Vv. MATHEMATICS. 


Sophomore Studies. —1. Differential and Inte- 
gral Calculus; elementary course. (The differen- 
tiation of all analytic functions, and the inte- 
gration of simple functions; applications to 
geometry of two dimensions, &c.— Lectures, 
with Olney’s Calculus.) 

2. Analytic Geometry (Salmon’s Conic Sec- 
tions; Chapters. I.-III., V.-VIL, X.—XIIL.).— 
Elements of Analytic Geometry of Space. — 
Spherical Trigonometry. —(Chauvenet’s Trig- 
onometry, with Seaver’s Formulas). 


8. Practical applications of trigonometry.— , 


Principles of surveying. — Spherical trigonome- 
try. — Applications of spherical trigonometry 
to astronomy and navigation. 

Junior Studies. — 4. Differential and Integral 
Calculus; second course. (Functions of com- 
plex, or imaginary, variables; general theory 
of series; methods of integration; applications 
to geometry of three dimensions, &c.) 

5. Elementary Mechanics (Kerr). 

6. The theory of equations (lectures). 

Senior Studies.—7. Analytic Mechanics 
(Peirce). 

8. Geometry of three dimensions and qua- 
ternions. 

9. Differential and integral calculus; third 
course. (Doubly periodic functions; differen- 
tial equations, &c. — Lectures. ) 

10. Applications of the calculus to geometry 
of three dimensions. 

11. Mathematical 
Theoria Motus). 


Astronomy (Gauss’s 


VI. PHYSIC (INCLUDING CHEMIS- 
TRY). 


Puysics.— Junior Studies. —1. Astronomy 
and acoustics. 

2. Practical exercises in the laboratory, in- 
cluding the use of instruments of precision in 
testing the laws of mechanics, acoustics, optics, 
magnetism, and electricity; and an extended 
course in electrical measurements. 

Senior Studies.—38. Undulatory theory of 
light. — Electricity and magnetism. 

4. Heat (with its applications). 

CuEmIstRY. — Sophomore Studies. — 1. Ele- 
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mentary chemistry (with laboratory practice). 
— Eliot and Storer’s Manual. — Cooke’s Chem- 
ical Philosophy. ihe 

Junior Study.—2. Qualitative analysis. — 
Chemical philosophy. 

Senior Studies. —8. Mineralogy, including 
use of the blow-pipe and crystallography. 

4. Quantitative analysis (chiefly laboratory 
work). 

VII. NATURAL HISTORY. 


Sophomore Studies. —1. Physical geography, 
meteorology, and structural geology. 

Junior Studies. — 2. Botany. 

3. Comparative anatomy and physiology. 

4. Zodlogy. 

Senior Studies. — 6. Historical geology and 
orography. 
- 6. Zodlogy (invertebrates). 

7. Advanced botany. 


VIII. MUSIC. 

1.. Harmony.— Counterpoint and choral 
figuration.— Simple forms of free composition. 
— Song, march, dance, prelude, &c.- 

2. Imitative counterpoint. — Canon. — Fugue 
(in two or three voices). — Free composition 
(thematic treatment). 

Beyond this undergraduate course, 
are the three professional schools of 
law, medicine, and theology, which 
need not be particularly described 
here; but the breadth of further in- 
struction which the university offers 
in what the Germans call “real” 
studies, viz.,in natural and mathe- 
matical sciences and their applications, 
is not so well known. The departments 
for this purpose, collectively termed 
“The Scientific Departments,” in- 
clude the Lawrence Scientific School, 
the Mining School, the Bussey Insti- 
tution, the Observatory, the Museum 
of Zodlogy, and the Museum of 
Archeology. 5 

The Lawrence Screntirio 
Scuoot, with a faculty of eighteen 
instructors, has, first, the-courses de- 
signed to meet the needs of the gradu- 
ates of high schools and academies who 
desire a practical education in civil and 
topographical engineering, in mining 
engineering, in chemistry, in natural 
history, or in mathematics, physics, 
and astronomy. College graduates 
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should be able to enter these courses 
one or two years inadvance. Second- 
_ ly, the teachers’ courses, intended espe- 
cially for those who have been or who 
are preparing to be teachers, and de- 
signed to qualify such persons in the 
modern method of teaching science 
by observation and _ experiment. 
Thirdly, the higher instruction in 
science, designed for candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, or 
Doctor of Science, and other advanced 
students. R 

The Mintye ScuHoot has for its 
object the instruction of students in 
practical geology, the art of mining, 
‘and kindred branches. The full 
course occupies four years; and on 
those who pass through it, and sustain 
the necessary examinations, the de- 
gree of Mining Engineer will be 
conferred. The full course prescribed 
for candidates for the degree of Min- 
ing Engineer occupies four years; the 
first three of which are identical, as 
regards the subjects of instruction and 
the order thereof, with the first three 
years of the engineering course in 
the Lawrence Scientific School. The 
subjects of instruction during the 
fourth year of the course are as fol- 
lows: economical geology and the 
phenomena of veins; mining ma- 
chinery and the exploitation of 
mines; general and practical metal- 
lurgy; assaying; working up, plot- 
ting, and writing out notes of summer 
excursions. 

From time to time opportunities 
will be offered to the students, by ex- 
cursions with the professors, of. be- 
coming practically acquainted with 
astronomical and geodetic work, as 
also with the method of making geo- 
logical surveys, and with mining and 
metallurgical operations. 

The Bussry InsTITUTION is a 


school of agriculture and horticul- 
P : 
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ture. It will give thorough instruc- 
tion in agriculture, useful and orna- 
mental gardening, and stock-raising. 
In order to give the student a sound 
basis for a thorough knowledge of 
these arts, the school will supply 
instruction in physical geography, 
meteorology, and the elements of geol- 
ogy, in chemistry and physics, in 
the elements of botany, zodlogy, and 
entomology, in levelling and road- 
building, and in French and German. 
These studies are besides the practical 
course in farming and gardening, 
which is extensive and detailed. 

This schogl is intended for the fol- 
lowing classes of persons : — 

1. Young men who intend to be- 
come practical farmers, gardeners, 
florists, or landscape gardéners. 

2. Young men who will naturally 
be called upon to manage large 
estates, such as the sons of large 
farmers, and of city men who own 
country places. ; 

3. Young men of character, good 
judgment, and native force, who have 
neither taste nor aptitude for literary 
studies, but, being fond of country 
life and observant of natural objects, . 
would make, when thoroughly trained, 
good stewards or overseers of gentle- 
men’s estates. 

4, Teachers, or young men prepar- 
ing to be teachers, who expect to be 
called upon to teach some of the sub- 
jects taught in this school. 

5. Persons who wish to familiarize 
themselves with some special branch 
of agriculture, horticulture, or applied 
zoology. 

The regular course of study to be 
pursued by candidates for a degree 
will fill three years. The instruction 
of the first year’s course will be given 
at the Lawrence Scientific School, in 
Cambridge ; and students of the first 
year must live in or near Cambridge. 
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The instruction of the second and 
third years’ courses will be given at 
the Bussey Institution ; and students 
of the second and third years must live 
near the institution, which is situated 
in the town of West Roxbury, near 
the village of Jamaica Plain, about 
five miles south-west of Boston, and 
close to the Forest Hills Station on 
the Boston & Providence Railroad. 

The Observatory and the Museums 
of Zodlogy and Archeology require no 
special remarks, except that the last of 
the three is not yet in active opera- 
tion, though large collections for it 
are awaiting its organization. 


THE PACKER INSTITUTE. 
Tue Packer Collegiate Institute of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., has, for many years, 
taken a high rank among the educa- 


tional institutions of the country. It 
was first incorporated as the Brooklyn 
Female Academy, in 1847. On the 31st 
of December, 1853, the school building 
was burned to the ground. Within 
the week following, the trustees of the 
academy received a letter from Mrs. 
Harriet L. Packer of Brooklyn, in 
which she stated that her late husband, 
Mr. Wm. 8. Packer, had long cherished 
@ purpose to endow a school for the 
education of youth ; and that, in accord- 
ance with his wishes, she would place 
in their hands the sum of sixty-five 
thousand dollars, for the erection of a 
building to be devoted to the instruc- 
tion of young women in the higher 
branches of education. The trustees 
gladly accepted the gift, and sug- 
gested that the school be named after 
her husband; which proposal was car- 
ried out, and an act of incorporation 
for the Packer Collegiate Institute was 
obtained, and the building erected by 
the next fall. Mrs. Packer then wrote 
again to the trustees, and effered to 
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bind herself and her heirs to give to 
the school a further sum, up to twenty 
thousand dollars, if the Institute, in its 
early years, should find its income in- 
adequate to cover expenses. Fortunate- 
ly this money was not needed; and 
this generous woman has lived to en- 
-joy the pleasure of hearing “ the works 
of her hands praise her in the gates.” 
Mrs. Packer is as unaspiring as she is 
generous; and her photograph likeness 
which adorns the diplomas given every 
June to the daughters that “rise up 
and call her blessed,” was placed there 
without her knowledge or consent. 

The Packer Institute building is of 
brick, eighty feet by one hundred and 
twenty-five, of the French Gothic 
style of architecture. It is five stories 
high, with an observatory ninety feet 
from the ground; has a chapel with 
seats for eight hundred people, and a 
lecture-room that will seat one hundred 
and fifty, and contains over thirty 
large schoolrooms, besides the rooms 
of the resident professor, Dr. Eaton, 
and those of the janitor. Though with- 
in a block of the heart of the business 
portion of the city, it stands in a gar- 
den of half an acre, which in warm 
summer days is rendered more attrac- 
tive than city gardens usually are by 
a fountain, whose cooling waters fall 
back into a marble basin stocked with 
goldfish. 

There are, on an average, six hun- 
dred pupils in attendance through the 
year. The boarding-house for the re- 
ception of pupils from abroad adjoins 
the Institute building, being connect- 
ed with it by a covered bridge, and is 
under the charge of Miss E. J. Smith, 
one of the faculty, and of other resi- 
dent teachers. There are over six 
hundred graduates. To’ show the 
wide-spread popularity of the school, 
we may state that the graduates and 
pupils of the Packer Collegiate Insti- 
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tute include representatives from 
every State in the Union, from Eng- 
land, from Mexico, and from the Sand- 
wich Islands. In June, 1871, the 
Brooklyn Female Academy and Pack- 
er Institute celebrated the twenty- 
fifth year of its existence, by general 
and social alumne meetings during 
commencement, and by gathering 
with their friends, to the number of 
three thousand or more, in the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, to listen to the 
anniversary oration, delivered by Geo. 
Wm. Curtis. From the statistics read 
at those meetings, we learn that two 
hundred and forty of the alumne 
were married, that ninety-seven had 
joined the noble army of teachers, 
and that others had helped to swell 
the ranks of the authors, editors, sculp- 
tors and missionaries of America. 

The Packer Institute is better sup- 
plied in its scientific departments than 
many colleges. Among its more 
valuable apparatus may be mentioned 

,an equatorially-mounted _ telescope, 
with six-inch object-glass,a Ross micro- 
scope, a Ruhmkorff coil, giving an 
eight-inch spark, a Holtz machine, 
which affords forked lightning a foot 
long, a Browning spectroscope, and 
several Geissler tubes for lecture-room 
and spectroscopic purposes. It also 
possesses a fine collection of minerals 
and shells, and of the fossils of the 
State of New York. A former grad- 
uate, the widow of the late Dr. D. C. 
Enos of Broaklyn, has generously 
presented the Institute with some 
valuable preparations-and models to 
illustrate the study of physiology ; they 
include a clastic man, a very large 
ear and an eye from the atelier of Dr. 
Auzoux of Paris, a complete skeleton, 
and several smaller anatomical prep- 
arations. The four rooms assigned 
for laboratories and cabinets are al- 
ready too small for all the apparatus 
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necessary for the illustration of 
the full course of lectures which are 
given on chemistry, physiology, and 
physics through the year. The library 
is on the ground floor, and contains 
about three thousand volumes, mostly 
books of reference. Some of the best 
publications of the day are added to it 
every year; and the card catalogue 
system, which is to be adopted for the 
future, will render the books still more 
available and useful than they now are 
to the students. A large number of 
plaster models, casts from the antique, 


‘and busts of modern literary and scien- 


tific men, adorn the halls and library. 
These casts are used as models in the 
drawing-room, which is also well-fur- 
nished with studies from the flat. 
The drawing department is under the 
charge of Miss Virginia Granbery, 
whose charming flower pictures have 
been so much admired in the exhibi- 
tions of the New-York and Brooklyn 
Art Associations for the last dozen 
years. About two hundred photo- 
graphs of the most celebrated Euro- 
pean examples of the various styles of 
architecture have recently been added 
to the apparatus of the Institute. One 
of Hook’s organs is built into the side 
wall of the Gothic chapel, which, with 
its gray walls, its dark wood-work, 
and its stained windows, is a beautiful 
spot, especially when, at nine o’clock 
every morning, the doors open, and 
six hundred young girls come quietly 
in, wave after wave, to attend morning 
chapel. In the older classes, instruc- 
tion is given, where practicable, by 
lectures. On Friday afternoons there 
are chapel exercises of some kind, 
either a lecture by some literary or 
scientific friend of the school, or the 
reading by the pupils of original 
essays, or of selections from English 
authors. Composition is a branch of 
study on which particular stress is 
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laid; not merely that the students 
may learn to express elevated thoughts 
in proper language, but to complete 
that thorough study of the English 
language which is aimed at through- 
out the school. Paragraph-writing 
is one of the newest forms of compo- 
sition. The teacher of composition 
briefly relates some one of the current 
events of the day to the class, who 
then have half an hour given them to 
write down their account of the event, 
in her presence, and in their own 
words, with comments. The best of 
these papers are selected for chapel 
- reading. Very few corrections are 
made in them before the reading; 
faults of grammar, even, are allowed to 
pass ; since, among the older pupils who 
write these paragraphs, these faults 
are generally the result of negligence, 
and are detected by the authors them- 
selves when the papers are read aloud. 
The graduating class has, for some 
years, edited, written, and published 
“ The Packer Quarterly.” Ithas a good 
circulation, and exchanges with all 
the leading colleges. The post-gradu- 
ate class of this year numbers twelve. 
The 
flourishing condition. In 1854, it 
had a mortgage of forty thousand 
dollars, and a floating debt of ten thou- 
sand; but within ten years these were 
all cleared off, and since that time the 
income of the school has exceeded its 
expenses. A large part of this income 
is yearly expended in the purchase of 
new books and apparatus. Besides 
this, the school gives away about four 
thousand dollars a year in free tuition. 
A discount of fifty per cent is made on 
the bills of clergymen’s daughters; and 
there are nearly fifty free scholarships, 
thirty-one of .which are held by the 
thirty-one public schools of Brooklyn. 
The contributions:of the pupils in 
matters of great public interest, such 


school is, financially, in a 
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as the Sanitary Fair and the Chicago 
Fire, show that it is not as a corporate 
body alone that the school is generous. 
The course of study is very complete 
and systematic ; the examinations for 
promotion are written, sometimes 
both written and oral ; and seventy-five 
per cent of correct answers is required 
to promote a pupil to the next depart- 
ment. The faculty numbers about 
forty, some of them quite distin- 
guished in other professions; for in- 
stance, the principal composition teach- 
er, Miss Caroline Chesebro, well known 
as an authoress. Dr. Crittenden and 
Dr. Eaton, the two principals, have 
had many years’ experience in teach- 
ing, and the success and prosperity 
of the school is largely owing to their 
care. In short, the friends of the Pack- 
er Collegiate Institute claim, that, 
though not a college in name, it will 
compare favorably with any female 
college in the country, as regards the 
efficiency of its instruction, and the 
advantages it offers to the student. 


THE ADAMS ACADEMY. 
Just half a century ago, this very 
‘month of July, John Adams executed 
a deed conveying to his native town 
of Quincy certain tracts of land; of 
which the rents should one day estab- 
lish a school for teaching the Latin 


and Greek languages. His deed pro- 
vides that the future “stone school- 
house ” shall stand upon the site once 
occupied by the birthplace of “John 
Hancock, that great, generous, dis- 
interested benefactor of his country,” 
and afterwards by the residence of 
“an honorable friend of my younger 
years, Col. Josiah Quincy, and also 
inhabited by his son, Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., a friend of my riper years, a broth- 
er barrister at law, with whom I have 
been engaged in many arduous con- 
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tests at the bar; who was as ardent a 
patriot as any of his age, and, next to 
James Otis, the greatest orator.” 

The accumulated income of the 
lands in question is at length suffi- 
cient to carry out the wishes of Pres. 
Adams. A beautiful building, pecu- 
liarly adapted to educational purposes, 
has been erected from designs by 
Messrs. Ware & Van Brunt, and on 
the 4th of September next the 
Adams Academy opens as a classical 
school of the highest grade. 

Prof. William R. Dimmock, whose 
name needs no introduction to those 
interested in education, has been elect- 
ed Master. The course will occupy 
four years, and will impart a thorough 
knowledge of the classical and mathe- 
matical studies required for admission 
to the best American colleges. It is 


the conviction of the managers of the 
Academy, that classical studies should 


be postponed to the last years of 
school attendance, and then pursued 
with nearly undivided attention, under 
a master versed in modern methods 
of linguistic training. The demands 
of a scientific and industrial age must 
be met by a fair education in other 
branches, before commencing the 
special training of a classical school. 
Although thirteen years has been 
fixed as the minimum age for admission 
(which is a year younger than pupils 
have been received at Exeter), a more 
advanced age will, in many cases, be 
preferred. Those who have learned 
how to study, and have a competent 
knowledge of English branches, will 
be best able to derive advantage from 
this finishing course of Latin and 
Greek. The Adams Academy is limit- 
ed in its scope ; but what it undertakes 
will be done in the best way. It pro- 
poses to furnish a preparation for 
Harvard College second to that of no 
school in the country. It will thus 
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give an accurate knowledge of some- 
thing, —the importance of which is 
not always considered in our magni- 
ficent schemes of universal informa- 
tion. J. P. Q. 


YALE COLLEGE. 


Amone the noteworthy occurrences 
in Yale College during the last twelve 
months, are several which will have a 
lasting influence upon the growth of 
the university in New Haven, and 
are worthy of attention from all the 
friends of the college. These are: — 

1. The change in the presidency. 

2. The bestowal upon the graduates 
of the privilege of choosing a certain 
number of the trustees. 

3. The proposal to raise a Woolsey 
Fund. 

4. The development of graduate 
courses of study. 

5. The erection of a new hall for 
the Sheffield Scientific School. 

6. Provision for the establishment 
of an observatory. 

7. The celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Divinity School. 

8. The unfolding of the plans of 
instruction in the Art School. 

9. The assembly of all the faculties 
in one body as an academic council. 

There are several other very in- 
teresting occurrences which are also 
worthy of mention in this connection, 
For example, — 

1. The “suspended animation” of 
the two debating societies, Linonia 
and the Brothers in Unity, which 
were begun more than a century ago. 

2. The delivery of a course of lec- 
tures, by Henry Ward Beecher, on 
Preaching, before the theological de- 
partment. 

3. The accession to the library of 
many costly works pertaining to 
Oriental literature, the gift of Prof. 
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Salisbury, and the purchase of Von 
Mohl’s library of works on Political 
and Social Science. 

4. The modification of the chapel 
regulations, so that attendance on 
Sunday afternoon is voluntary. . 

5. The occupancy of Durfee Hall 
as a lodging-house for students. 

6. The dedication of the Marquand 
Chapel, an oratory attached to the 
School of Theology. 

7. The exploring geological tour 
of Prof. Marsh and his party of 
students to the Rocky Mountains and 
Pacific Slope. 

8. The successful employment of 
steam as a means of heating, gen- 
erated in one place and distributed 
through several isolated buildings. 

It is obvious that reference can here 
be made to only a very few of the salient 
points which pertain to these changes. 

The presidency first suggests it- 


self. Long ‘before Pres. Woolsey 
signified his intention of resigning, 
public attention was turned to the 
Rev. Noah Porter, the Clark Professor 
of Metaphysics, as his probable suc- 


cessor. His long experience, his great 
familiarity with educational questions, 
his success as a friendly and sym- 
_ pathetic teacher, his fame as a sound 
theologian and metaphysician, all indi- 
cated that he would be the choice of 
the corporation. His election was 
hailed with great satisfaction by his 
former pupils, scattered throughout 
the country. Although one .of the 
oldest of the faculty in academic years, 
he was one of the youngest in feeling, 
and so was well adapted to harmo- 
nizing the differences which already 
threatened the peace of the college, 
respecting the abandonment of some 
old usages and the introduction of 
some new measures. His inaugura- 
tion took place in New Haven, 
October, 1871; and the address which 
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he delivered was an elaborate review 
of the situation of Yale College, and 
his expectations and desires in respect 
to its future. It was printed, together 
with the retiring address of Pres. 
Woolsey, and the Latin salutation of 
Prof. Thacher, in a pamphlet which 
has been widely distributed. 
Coincident with his election, a most 
auspicious change was inaugurated in 
the organization of the board of trus- 
tees. Several years before, Pres. 
Woolsey had expressed, in nouncertain 
tones, his hope that the State of Con- 
necticut, which, during all the present 
century, has been represented in the 
corporation of Yale College by eight of 
its dignitaries, would consent to yield 
the graduates a part at least of the 
chairs of trustees. To everybody’s 
surprise, Gov. Jewell, a bright, bold, ° 
and successful executive officer of 
the State, in his inaugural message 
in May, 1871, recommended to the 
General Assembly the change which 
Pres. Woolsey had suggested, and 
which the graduates of the college, 
far and near, especially those of Pres. 
Woolsey’s instruction, had begun 
to ask for in terms more forcible than 
friendly. With great unanimity, the 
General Assembly of Connecticut 
consented to the change; and a law 
was passed, authorizing the graduates 
of Yale College to choose six of their 
own number to take the place of six 
senators who had been wont to repre- 
sent the State. The corporation of 
Yale College, without hesitation, ac- 
cepted the change in the charter; and 
at the Commencement of 1872 the 
first election is to take place. Some 
attempt was made to secure the trial 
in this election of the Hare method of 
voting, but without success. Nomina- 
tions were called for, however, as a 
means of concentrating attention upon 
candidates ; and the names of all who 
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received twenty-five votes were pub- 
lished. As the final choice to be made 
at Commencement will doubtless fall 
upon six of these nominees, their 
names may be here appended. Their 
inequality of age, their wide geo- 
graphical distribution, their various 
professions and opinions, are constant 
topics of comment. The nominations 
are universally regarded with great 
satisfaction. The following is the list 
of candidates, from whom six are to be 
chosen : — ; 


ass. 
Jared Linsley, M.D., New-York City 1896 
Wm. W. Hoppin, Providence, R.I. . . 1828 
Wm. Strong, Philadelphia 
Lewis B. Woodruff, New-York City . . 
Right Rev. Thos. M. Clark, D.D., Prov- 
1831 
LL.D., New 
1832 
1832 
1832 
1837 
1837 
1843 
1844 
1846 


1830 


Edward E. Salisbury, 


Chas. Tracy, New-York City 

Alphonso Tait, LL.D., Connecticut. . 
Wm. M. Evarts, LL.D., New-York City 
Edwards Pierrepont, New-York City . . 
Anthony O. Keasbey, Newark, NJ. . . 
Wm. b. Washburn, Greenfield, Mass. . 
Henry B. Harrison, New Haven .... 
Frederick J. Kingsbury, Waterbury, 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1853 
1854 
1854 
- 1855 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1861 


B. Gratz Brown, St. Louis, Mo. ... . 
Dwight Foster, LL D., Boston 
Prof. Franklin W. Fisk, D.D., Chicago . 
Henry C. Robinson, Hartford, Conn. . 
George DeF. Lorp, New-York City. . . 
Alexander H. Stevens, New-York City 
Calvin G. Child, Stamford, Conn. . . 
Edward G. Mason, Chicago 
William Walter Phelps, New-York City 
Mason Young, New-York City 
Frank E. Kernochan, New-York City. . 
The Rev. Wm. G. Sumner, Morris- 
rr a eae 
William C. Whitney, New-York City. . 1862 
M. Dwight Collier, St. Louis, Mo... . 1866 
W. A. Buckingham, LL.D., Norwich . 1866 
Henry Farnham, New Haven 
J. E. Sheffield, New Haven . 
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As soon as it became known that 
the proposed change in the corporation 
was an accomplished fact, the enthu- 
siasm of the younger graduates, which 
had been previously repressed, found 


vent in many expressions of devotion 
to their alma mater. The most re- 
markable of these utterances was a 
resolution voted by the graduates at 
their dinner on Commencement Day, 
to raise at once an untrammelled fund 
of half a million dollars, which should 
be placed at the disposal of the corpo- 
ration for any purposes connected with 
the university. A committee for the 
general supervision of the subscription 
was designated, and subsequently del- 
egates were appointed in every class 
from 1816 to 1872 (sixty-five years 
apart), to solicit subscriptions from 
their college comrades. No detailed 
report of results has yet been given to 
the public; but it is understood that 
the committee who have the business 
in charge are confident of success. 
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Tue first annual ‘exhibition of 
works from the evening free industrial 
drawing classes of Massachusetts has 
nobly exemplified what “Onp anp 
New” called for in May, 1870, by 
saying, in a short article on “ Nature 
in Art :”— 

“Every city in America needs a 
school of art, where the truth, and 
only the truth, shall be taught. .. . 
The new gallery of art which is to be 
erected on the Back-bay lands should 
have halls for drawing-schools, where 
students of both sexes might find the 
instruction which they have sought 
abroad.” 

The exhibition was held during 
May, in Boston. These classes were 
required by law in twenty-three of the 
more important cities and towns of 
the State, and have been held under 
the general supervision of Mr. Wal- 
ter Smith, a competent English in- 
structor, State Director of Art Edu- 
cation. Only eleven of the twenty- 
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three towns permitted to open these 
classes contributed to the exhibition ; 
and four of them, it appears, organ- 
ized no classes at all. The whole num- 
ber of drawings exhibited was six 
hundred and twelve; of which two 
hundred and eighty-two came from 
Boston. The range of varieties was 
great; although the whole may be di- 
vided into twoclasses, about two-thirds 
being industrial drawings, and the 
other third free-hand drawings. This 
predominance of the practical ten- 
dency is an excellent feature, and .ar- 
gues vitality in the scheme. There 
were exercises in geometrical, isomet- 
rical, and machine drawing, both out- 
lined and tinted; draughts for ship- 
building, designs for buildings and 
carpets, and other ornamental draw- 
ings; drawings of animals, flowers, 
and other natural objects; flat draw- 
ings of busts and other casts, &c., be- 
sides flat copies. 

The work thus assembled was sur- 
prisingly well done, and proved the 
existence of an average capacity for 
learning to draw among our young 
people of school age that few can have 
appreciated. This praise does not 
mean that the drawings were collec- 
. tively admirable, in the absolute sense, 
of course ; for not the least interesting 
specimens were some obviously exe- 
cuted by primary pupils, and having 
exactly the merits of a little boy’s 
picture on his slate. The examiners 
appointed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation (Messrs. C. C. Perkins, W. R. 
Ware, and Walter Smith) properly 
stated the case, when they say in their 
report: “It is perfectly plain that 
there is in the State no lack of ability 
on the part either of pupils or teachers, 
and no want of support on the part of 
the public. The results already achiev- 
ed are excellent; remarkably so, if we 
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consider, that in most of these towns 
there was no proper preparation for 
the work, and no appliances whatever, 
except what the teachers could bring 
in theirhands . . . This is the point 
[viz., suitable models] upon which the 
whole movement hangs. Nothing but 
the want of suitable models can pre- 
vent a great and permanent success.” 

This thoroughly sensible and prac- 
tical final suggestion is strikingly 
illustrated by the greater merit of the 
drawings éxhibited from Boston. Nei- 
ther the pupils nor the teachers are 
better than those elsewhere ; but there 
was a much better supply of models. 
Mr. Smith, in the circular sent to the 
local school authorities with this re- 
port, urges this same point, which is 
obviously the next thing to be at- 
tended to. : 

The examiners embodied in their 
report lists of names of the pupils 
from each town presenting the best 
works, to the number of one hundred 
and sixteen; twenty-seven of these 
being noted with the highest praise 
as “ Excellent,” and the eighty-nine 
others with “Honorable mention.” 
This means, unless we have forgotten 
how young people feel, a hundred and 
sixteen proud and happy young hearts. 
It is a fine thing that the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts should thus, 
for good cause, publicly praise a hun- 
dred and sixteen of its own boys and 
girls, by name. We do not remember 
any other such case of a hearty and 
close and genuine interest shown. by 
the State in its school-children so dis- 
tinctly and personally. Has there been 
such a one? 

We have® considered this exhibi- 
tion worthy of so much notice, as the 
result of the first establishment in 
the United States, by authority of law, 
of art-schools. 








